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PREFACE 


The following pages embody the results of my research 
on the administration and the society in medieval Andhra 
under the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis. In 
regal splendour, military prowess and cultural glory, and as 
cefenders and preservers of the Hindu faith, and in their 
patronage and promotion of arts and letters, the Later 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati monarchs compare favoura- 
bly with the Rayas of Vijayanagar. But the most important 
{act of comparison is that the Gangas and the Gajapatis, 
like the Rayas, served as common bonds of cultural heritage 
between peoples of two different linguistic regions. The 
Riyas were cultural bridge-builders between the Kannadi- 
gas and the Andhras, and the Gangas and the Cajapatis 
between the Andhras and the Oriyas. The Riyas were as 
much Andhras as they were Kannadigas ; and the Gangas 
and the Gajapatis were as much Andhras as they were 
Oriyans. 


Tn Chapter I, I have explained in detail, the nature 
and scope of my work. While my indebtedness to the 
scholars who have worked so far on the history ‘of the 
Cangas and the Gajapatis is great, it may be claimed that 
this work is the pioneer attempt at a systematic study of 
the administration and the society under the Gangas and 
the Gajapatis. But, I am aware that I have not exhausted 
the subject. For example, on the basis of epigraphical 
.sources alone, it is possible to speak in great detail regar- 
ding the Gariga queens and other royal connections, the 
preambles of the Ganga and the Gajapati inscriptions, etc. 
In this work, I have taken advantage of the most recently 
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published epigraphical material. This material includes 
old inscriptions reedited and reinterpreted, and inscriptions 
newly discovered, In Chapter II, which is a résum& of 
political history with stress on the realtions of the Cangas 
and the Gajapatis with the rest of the contemporaneous 
powers in Andhradéga, I have given references to this new 
material, where it is relevant, though it does not set aside 
any of the accepted views and is only of a corroborative 
nature. I have tried to bring the bibliography upto date, 
and it includes a list of important inscriptions. The arrange- 
ment of the work has made some repetition unavoidable. 
But I hope this repetition is about the minimum required 
and made in the interests of clarity and continuity. 


To Dr. G. S. Dikshit, Professor (Emeritus) of History, 
Karnatak University, Dharwar, I owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude. In fact, it was he who at first set me on the task of 
exploring the feasibility of working on the administration 
and the society under the Gangas and the Gajapatis, mainly 
on the basis of Telugu sources, and later on allowed me to 
take it up as the subject of my thesis. In spite of the great 
demands on his time, he went through this work at every 
stage of its progress and gave me many a helpful suggestion 
and benevolent advice towards its improvement. 


C. V., RAMACHANDRA RAO. 
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PART I 


ADMINISTRATION 
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CHAPTER 1 


A. INTRODUCTION 


B. SOURCES 


A. INTRODUCTION 


Section IZ : The Early Eastern Gangas, the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, like the several dynasties 
of the Vijayanagar empire,! though distinguished from 
each other on a well-defined basis for purposes of a study 
of political history, yet, constitute by virtue of the conti- 
nuity in their political and historical traditions a single unit 
of historical study, in so far as their administra- 
tive and social instutions are concerned.” Copper- 
plate grants, of which more than fifty have been discovered 
so far, are the only source-material for a study of 
the history of the Early Eastern Gangas. Because of the 
several missing links in the series of these grants, what we 
know even of the political history of the Early Eastern 


1. See Saletore B. A. ‘‘Dynastiec Continuity in Vijayanagar History” 
IA, LXII, pp. 10-12. 


2, For tho bases of unity and of distinction between the Early 
Eascern Gangas and the Later LHastern Gangas, see Somasekhara Sarma. M, 
VS, Vol. 3 under “Pirva Gangulu”, pp. 173-173. Also see below, Appen- 
dices, IIT, IV-a and IV-b. 
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Gangas has remained skeletal,? and the information which 
these charters provide for a study of the administrative and 
the social institutions is very meagre. That little informa- 
tion which these Early Eastern Ganga charters provide us 
in respect of administration and society has been made use 
of in this work, where it helps to elucidate the nature of the 
administrative and the social institutions under their imme- 
diate agnatory successors, the Later Eastern Gangas. Inthe 
transition from the Later Eastern Gangas to the Suryavamsa 
Gajapatis, except for a change in the dynasty, by what 
appears to be a bloodless coup de théatre,* there was 
practically no break in the continuity of political and 
administrative traditions between the two dynasties. As 
will be explained here after, though the title Gajapati came 
to connote only the Siryavamsa Gajapatis, it should be 
borne in mind that Gajapatt (Lord of elephant forces) was 
as much a title of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers as it 
was of their successors.’ The rule of the Eastern Gangas is 
unique in the annals of Indian history, in that they are the 
only Hindu dynasty that had a millennium of continuous 
rule ; and the Siryavm$a Gajapatis, who succeeded them, 
lasted for a little more than a century. Together, the 
Gangas and the Gajapatis ruled over considerable portions 
of the Andhra country, which formed part of an extensive 
empire, for a millennium and a century, without any break 
in their historical traditions.®® 


3. See Subba Ras. R, ““ The History of the Eastern Gangas of 
Kalinga ’, JAHRS, V. 3, pp. 193-199; V. 4, pp. 57-62; VI. 3, pp. 193-216; 
also KDC, pp. 475-526; Kamesvara Rao. S, Qangas of Ka{inga (A. D. 500- 
1434), thesis submitted for the Doctor of Philosophy Degree of the Madras 
University 1948, Unpublished ; Somasekharn Sarma. M, VS, pp. 173-182, 


4. See below, under Ch. II, Section. ii, s. v., ‘Kapilésvara’. 
5. See below, under Ch. III, Section. v. 3, 8. v., ‘Gajapati’. 


5a. See Map, facing p. 63. 
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At its height, the empire of the Later Eastern Garngas, 
extended from the Bhagirathi Ganga im the north to the 
Gautami Ganga or Godavari in the south®, and the empire 
of the Gajapatis, from the Bhagirathi Ganga in the north to 
the Pinijkini in the south, with a spill over for a very short 
period up to the Kaveri, still further to the south’. The 
Andhra portion of the empire ruled by the Later Eastern 
Gangas, traditionally referred to as Kalinga, extended from 
the Mahendragiri in the north to the river Godavari in the 
south®, though the southern boundary, because of the 
invasions of the neighbouring powers, fluctuated between the 
Godivari and Simhacalam. Under the Gajapatis, the Andhra 


6. The Ganga empire was at its height curing the reign of Ananta- 
varma Codaganga (A. D. 1077-1152). Of the other Later Eastern Ganga 
rulers, Aniyanka Bhima or Ananga Bhima IIL (A.D. 1211-1238) ond 
Narasimha I (A. D. 1238-1263) were powerful rulers who maintained the 
glory of the empire. In the préamble to the post-Anantavarma C6odaganga 
copper-plato charters of the Later Eastern Gangas, so far available since 
the time ot Anantavarma Codagangoa’s grandson, Rajargja III (A. D. 1197- 
1211), it is said that Anantavarma Co daganga collocted taxes from the aren 
between the Ganga and the Godavari. Grhatisma karam bhiimer-Ganga 

Tautama Gargayok (Cf. *“ The Kendupatna Plates of Narasimha II‘ XK DC, 
App, p.- 90). A lithie record of tho time of Codganga (rom Srikurmam says 
that in $. 1057 (A. D. 1135) Sri Codagangadeva Cakravarti, after having 
conquered in battle, the countries in the west, the north and the 
cast, and having washed the swords in the Gangas, the Gautami and ‘the 
Bhagirathi, had satisfied the gods, tne rgis and the manss (hy libations,),. 
and tho Brahmanas (S/Z. V. 1335). Alzo se2 halow, Ch. IT, s. =, “Aninta- 
varma Codaganga”’. 


7. During the time of Kapilétvara Gajapati (A. D. 1434-1468), 
Gajapati authority reached 1ts zenith. Tn A. D. 1464, the Gajapati empire 
oxtended from the Ganga in the north to Srirnngam in the south, along the 
eastern coast. Its southern limit is marked hy the inscriptions of Dakgina 
Kapile§vara Kumara Hamvira Maha patra, a grandson of Kapile$vara, at 
Srirangam temple ( AR No. §7 of 1937-38) and at Munnur in South Arcot 
District ( AR Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919). Under the successors of Kapile$vara, 
south. (Soe Subrahmanyam. R, The Siryavam$si Gajapatis of Orissa, 
p. 63 & p. 172. Also sce helow, Ch, IT, s. v., *‘Kapilé §vara”’. 


8. Foran discussion of the torcitorial connotation of the word 
Kalinga, sce below, Appendix. 1. 
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section of the empire extended from the Mahendragiri ( hill ) 
in the north to the river Pinakini ( Nellore District) in the 
south. The Kalinga-Andhra comprises of the East Godavari, 
Visakhapatnam and Srikakujam districts of the present day 
Andhra Pradesh and the southern-half of the Ganjam district 
in Orissa. Along with the Kiakatiyas of Warangal, the Reidis 
of Kondavidu and the Riayas of Vijayanagar, the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis share the honour of 
protecting and preserving Hinduism in the Deccan and South 
India, by resisting the flood-tide of Muslim invasions from 
the North. 


Section II: The scholars who have so far worked’ on 
these dymastics have devoted themselves to a study of 
political history in the main®?, and anything they have contri- 
buted by way of a study of the administration and social 
instiutions, being only a short of appendix to their study of 
political history, has been desultory. Of these scholars, 
those who are in a position to consult the Telugu sources in 
the original and make a study of the history of these 
dynasties, have exploited the source-material, in SO far it 
concerns the political history, chronology and conquests, and 
have not made a thorough and systematic analysis of them 
for a knowledge of administration and society. The sourco- 

“ material in Telugu, by way of literature and of lithic records 
nearing a thousand, besides several copper-plate charters in 
Sanskrt, with their provenance in the Andhra country, wait 
to be explored systematically to yield us a wealth of infor- 
mation on the administrative and social aspects of the Later 


9. Woe may mention here, Suhha Rao. R, “History ‘of the Eastern 
Gangas of Kalinga,” JAHRS, Vols. V. VI, VII & VIIT ; Kamesvara Rao. 
S, Gangas of Kalinga ( A. D. 500-1434 ) - unpublished thosis. Madras 
University, 1948; Mukherjee P, The Gajapati Kings of Orissa, 1953 
Calcutta; Subrahmanyam. R, The Sigryavamst Gajapatis of Orissa, 
Waltair, 1957 ; Mahateb. H. K, The History of Orissa, Vol. I, Cuttack. 
1959. Sarma. M.S, “ Arvageina Ganga Vamgamu ”, YS, 234 - 272, 1958. 
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Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati mle over the Andhra 
country. The present monograph is the first attempt at 
such a systematic and thorough analysis of Telugu sources 
for a knowledge of administration and society. Though it 
is an attempt at a systematic study of aspects of adminis- 
tration and society under the Later Eastern Gangas and the 
Gajapatis as available in the Andhra portion of their empire, 
and mainly‘ depending on Telugu sources, it does not exclude 
a consideration of the sources available in other languages, 
and from the other parts of the empire, to corroborate and 
substantiate the nature of administrative and social institu- 
tutions as available in the Telugu country and as gleaned 
from Telugu sources. 


B. SOURCES: 


The sources for this study may conveniently be dliscus- 
sed under the following heads. 


Section I : Inscriplions ¢ a) LInthic Records : The 
main source of information for the present study arc the 
lithic records. The lithic records of the Eastern Gangas 
arc available only from the time of Vajrahasta III ( A. D. 
1038-1070), considered the first among the Later Eastern 
Ganga rulers, and it is from his time only that the records 
of the Eastern Gangas are dated in the Saka era. These two 
distinguishing features, viz., the appearance of lithic records 
and the dating of the records in the Saka era, mark off the 
Later Eastern Gangas from their predecessors, the Early 
Eastern Cangas, who were known only from their copper- 
plate charters, dated exclusively in the Ganga eral?, 
Nearly a thousand of these lithic records gh Telugu language 
are available mainly from the temples at Simhicalam 
Pr EE A 


10. For a diseussion of these distinguishing featuros, soe Somasek- 
hara Snrma. FS, 173 - 175. 
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( Visakhapatnam District ), Srikirmam ( Srikakulam Dis- 
trict ), Mukhalingam ( Srikakulam District), Niriyana- 
puram ( Visakhapatnam District ) and Drikgaramam ( Kast 
Godavari District ), and a few other temples in the Andhra 
districts extending upto the Krgna in the case of the Later 
Eastern Gangas, and upto the Pinakini in the case of the 
Gajapatis. All these inscriptions refer to some donation 
made either by the king, or his officers, or the citizens of 
the land in their individual capacity and sometimes in a 
corporate capacity, to the presiding deity of the temple. A 
good number of these inscriptions in Telugu are preceded by 
a Sanskrt introductory, and thus are bilingual. The Sanskrt 
portion generally contains a brief eulogy of the ruling 
monarch, if there is a reference to the ruler ; it invariably 
contains the Saka year in significant code words together 
with other astronomical details such as the masa, the thithis 
and the vara (the month, the date and the day), and the 
auspicious occasion, if, any, on which the donation was made. 
It also furnishes the details of the family of the donor, such 
as his surname, gotra and parentage ; and sometimes, the 
name of the administrative office held by the donor, if he 
is connected in any way with royal service. Sometimes, the 
commendable virtues and the scholarly attainments of the 
donor, especially if he happens to be a royal officer of some 
rank, find place in the Sanskrt introdnctory. It makes 
only a brief reference to the main items of the donation. 


The Telugu portion gives the Saka ycars in numerals 
with or without reference to the regnal years of the ruling 
monarch, and it generally does not furnish, many details 


* 

The date of commencement of the Ganga cra is a& moot point among 
scholars, but the consensus of the majority of scholars makes it A. D. 499. 
For other views of the datc, sce Ramesan. N, “ Tnseriptions of the JIiastern 
Ganges of Kalinga”, Andhra Pradesh Government Archaeological Series No. 
6, p. 127. 
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regarding the family, or personal virtues or attainments of 
the donor. But it provides us with full details of the 
donation made, or of the services instituted in the temple 
by the donor, an analysis of which makes available for us 
plenty of information regarding the social, the cultural and 
the economic conditions of the times. Tt invariably refers to 
the name of the office held by the donor, if he happens to 
be in the royal service. If a village is the item of donation, 
the territorial division of the kingdom, in which the village 
was situated is mentioned. Thus, some of these inserip- 
tions, by reference to the names of several offices and 
their incumbents, and sometimes to the territorial divisions 
into which the kingdom was divided, help us to glean infor- 
mation on the administrative system. The Sanskrt portion 
of an inscription sometimes provides us with an elucidation 
of the nomenclature of the several administrative offices, 
and other aspects of society, which in their Telugn form 
have become obsolete and cannot be easily understood. 
Keeping in view the pan-Indian character of the Sanskrt 
language, in this work, the equivalent Sanskrt terminology 
for Telugu words has been given, as available and as far as 
possible. Unfortunately, to the great consternation of the 
student of administration, these inscriptions which provide 
us with an impressive hierarchy of civil servants, furnish uns 
rarely with details regarding the duties and responsibilities 
that go with them. ‘This statement is true in respect of 
nearly the records of all Hindu dvnasties, with tlhe result 
that inference in respect of the functions and responsibilities 
of an administrative office by reference and comparison 
with a similar office in the administration of earlier or 
contemporary dynasties is rarely possible. ™ 


b) Copper-Plate Charters: ‘The copper-plate charters 
of the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, like those 
of the other Hindu dynastics, generally register grants of 
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agraharas or lands to Briahmanas, learned in the Vedic lore or 
the sqastras or to temples. The language of the copper-plates 
is invariably Sanskrt, with the exception that the vernacular 
of the region is generally used when making mention of the 
boundaries of the villages or lands donated.” A considera- 
ble number of copper-plate charters of the Later Eastern 
Gangas and the Gajapatis have come to light in the Andhra 
districts. Each set of these charters may contain from 
three to seven plates, according to the requirements of tlhe 
occasion. These plates are held together by a circular 
copper-ring, the ends of which are secured by an oval, 
circular or square seal which bears the royal emblem. 
Generally the emblems on the seal will be a bull or a trident 
etc., if the king happens to be a Saivite, and the seals of 
all Ganga inscriptions have bull for their emblem.!? 
Generally the outside of the first plate and of the last plate 
are left unwritten, as they are meant to protect the record 
of the grant, contained in between. These copper-plate 
grants mention the name of the donor and the donee, and 
the genealogy of the former, who is generally the ruler of 
the land or one of his viceroys or feudatories. They make 
mention of the conquests and the exploits of the royal donor, 
and of his ancestors, in /kdavyaw style and in exaggerated 
terms. They furnish the date of the grant with enough 
astronomical details for verification, and sometimes the 
regnal years of the ruler of the land, corresponding to the 
date. All this is grist to the mill of politicai history. 
A few details of the family of the donee, generally a 
Brdhmana, and the particular branch of the Veda 
or the Sasire in which he was proficient, are also 
given. Probably it is peculiar and unique with the Eastern 


11. See below, Appendix. I, para 2. 


12. See below. Ch. III, Section. ii. 
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Gangas that some of them donated agrahdras to Vaisyas 
and Kayasthas also.3 The grants end with a few impre- 
catory verses, known as vi/asagili. The name of the royal 
officer, who is the executor of the grant, and the name of the 
engraver, are also mentionéd towards the end of the grant. 
A few copper-plate charters make reference to a number of 
officers, present along with the king, at the time of making 
the grant. They also make a reference to the administrative 
division in which the village or land was situated. The 
information furnished by the copper-plate grants in respocct 
of administration and society is mcagre when compared with 
that furnished by stone records. Yet, these copper-platc 
charters furnish us with interesting details such as the titles 
of the kings, the order of succession, royal insignia, emblems 
and pennants, a few details of the members of the royal 
family, the religious following of the rulers, their learning 
and matrimonial alliances, their feudatories, their attain- 
ments, the names‘ of at lcast a few administrative offices and 
their incumbents, the administrative divisions of the 
kingdom ete. 


Section 11 : Lilerature : a) Smriti ant Nitti texts in 


Sanskrt and Telugu : 


"The theoretical basis for the discussion of any Hindu 
administration is to be found in the works of ancient Smpti 
and Nif¢ writers like Kautilya, Manu, Visnu, Vyasa, 
Parasara, Yajravalkya, Sukra etc. These texts also provide 
us with a definition of the basic structure of Hindu society. 
The Nagari Plates of Ananga Bhima III, S. 1151 and 
1152, mention the Mahabharata, the FPamana Purana, the 
Brhaspati, the Aditya Purgna, and the Fispu Dharmoltara 


13. See below, Ch. XT. s. ©, °‘ Vnifryas?’, ° Kayasthas ? 


14. LEZ, XXVITT. pp. 235-258. 
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as some of the authoritative texts on which the king relied 
for the discharge of his religious duties ; mautalis mutandis, 
the same authorities, and others of similar nature, must 
have been relied upon by the Later Eastern Carga rulers in 
the discharge of their administrative obligations. The 
description of Narasimha I (A. D. 1237-1263) as an adept 
in the inquiry of the maxims of Marici and Parigara, in an 
inscription from Bhuvanégsvatr!”’, and the frequent reference 
to the authority of the Manu in the Later Eastorm Ganga 
copper-plates in exhorting the future kings noi to despoil a 
gift! °, also point to the hold that the ancient Smrti and 
Nit texts had on the Later Eastern Ganga rulers, in the 
discharge of their royal obligations. 


Prataparudra Gajapati’s Digest on law (smrtisangrahea ), 
the Sarasvativilasa” indicates that the Gajapatis also, like 
their predecessors, the Gangas, were guided by the precepts 
laid down in the ancient Smyti and Nit texts in the fulfil- 
ment of their royal duties. Of the six manuscripts of the 
Sarasvativildsw available, four are in Telugu seript,!? points 
to the popularity of the text in the Telugu country. Though 


15. ZHQ, XXXII, p. $81 ff - Marict Pargsaracara catura, 


16. Bhavibhypalair = Manunoktadharma gauraval paripalaniyamite 
“ Cikkglavalasa Plates of Vajrahasta I11, S. 982 °,, KDC, Appendix. p. 5+; 
see also £1, 1X, p. 95. 


17. The authorship of SV is disputed between Prats parudra Caja- 
pati and his court poet and protég&, Lolla Laksmidharn. For 2 briof 
discussion of the authorship of the work, sec Appendix. IT, below. But who- 
ever might bo the nuthor of the work, that Prata parudra Gajapati evinced a 
keen interest in the contents of the work, is evident from the statement 
found in the work that it was begun with Vyavaharakdnda, as per the 
wishes of Vira-Rudra Gajapati (Vira-Rudra-Gajapati maharajasyahank sane 
saréna. SV, p. 15). Thus there can be no doubt that the work was compiled 
for use in the Gajapati empire. 


18. Upodghata to ST pp. xxxi-x¥xii. 
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compiled by Pratiaparudra Gajapati, in the sixtconth 
century, the work may be taken to reflect the general 
conditions of administration, law and justice, during the 
preceding centuries, under the Gangas and the Gajapatis. 
That the work served the emperor as a vademeeum to help 
him run the administration is evident from the boast of the 
author that he composed the work for saving scholars the 
trouble of bringing harmony among the conflicting dicta of 
Vijganegvara, Apararka, Bharuci and others, that there was 
no work that could equal his own and that his literary effort 
would make his predecessors’ works afford illustrations of 
the maxim that when a certain purpose is served by one the 
existence of others is superfluous.!’, Speaking of its 
authority in Sonth India on matters of Hindu Law, Sir 
Thomas Strange observes : “ It continues to be a book of 
‘some authority to the northward of the Pennar, where 
many customs exist, particularly respecting the tenure of 
land... Yet even here within its proper limits it is in a great 
measure supplemented by that commentary of Vijnanésgvara, 
the prevailing authority in Southern India.”?° Besides the 
usual Dharmasiitras and the Smrilis, the principal authors 
‘and works mentioned in the work are, “‘ Apararka, Asahaya, 
Karkabhiagsya, Kularka, Guru Prabhakara, Candrika (i. c. 
Smriticandrika ), Deévarata, Deévasvati, Dhiregvara, Niban- 
dhakara, Pradipa, Pradipikakara, Bhavadéva, Bhavanatha, 
Bharuci, Mitakgara, Yajnapati, Medhatithi, Rajalasaka, 
Laksmidhara, Varadarija, { called adhunika as contrasted 
with Bharuci), Vijnanesvara, Vrttikara on dapasrauta, 
Vaikhanasa Samhita, Salikanatha, Srikara, Samgrahakara, 


19. SV - p. 14. 


20. Transactions of Madras Literary Society, p. 25, as quoted in 
Subrahmanyam. R, Op. Cit, p. 178. Also sec below, Ch. X. 
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Somasekhara, Somesvara,” ctc.** The Sarasvativilast emb- 
races the entire range of the religious, moral and civil laws 
of the Hindus®®?, 


The pervasive influence of the Smritt and Nili texts 
in the Andhra country, is to be inferred by the existence of 
a large number of works on polity, written in the Telugu 
language during the period under diseussion, Besides these 
specific works on polity, the Telugu poets of the age, whose 
works were mostly dedicated to some administrator of .high 
rank, made it convenient to incorporate into the body of 
their works succinct treatises on polity, implied as guidelines 
to their diginitary-patrons in the discharge of their admini- 
strative duties. It is true that most of these works on 
polity, as well as the passages on aspects of polity fonnd in 
the works of other poets, are Telugu renderings of what is 
contained in the authoritative Sanskrt works on polity, and 
as such inay not bear great relevance on the contemporary 
administrations as they were actually run by the rulers ; 
yet, they point to the fact, that in spite of the several local 
variations and the innovations brought about by the rulers, 
the basic ideals for which the rulers had to strive in the 
running of their administrations were the same as were 
embodied in the great works on polity, such as Manu, Vyasa, 
Visnu, Paragara, Sukra, Yajniavalkya, etc. Copious quota- 
tions from these several Telugu works are made use of in 
this thesis to throw light on the several aspects of adminis- 
tration and society. 


21. See Kane, Hist. Dh. $, I, p. 413, n. 1014. 


22, Tor an analysis of the nature and contents of SV., seo Kone, 
Op. Cit. 410-414. 


The Dayabhaga portion of SY was published by Trubner, London, 
in 1818. There is an English translation of Dayabhaga by Rev. Thomas 
Foulkes, London, 1881 
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To the great facility of the student of administration, 


the poet Madgiki Singana (C. A. D. 1400-1440), prepared an 


antholology called Sakalaniti Sammatamu,23 


in which he 


brought together, classified under several heads such as 
king, minister, sandhivigruhika otc. the relevant passages 


from the several works on polity that were popular by his 
The works, quoted by Singana in his anthology, 
together with their authors, and the probable date of their 


time. 


composition, may be listed as follows. 


Name of the 


S. No. 


work 


K amandalkamu 


Pancatantramu. 
Nitibhiuganamu 


Nitisara 
© 


Purusdarthasiara 


Mudridameatya 


Nitisdaramukta - 
vals 


Author 


Not Known 


୨” 


Andhra Bhoja 


Pratiparudra [, 
the Kakatiya 
monarch 
Sivadeévayya, 
minister of 
Kakatiya Gana- 
pati & Rudra- 
madévi 
Lakkabhattu 
alias Kséemendra 
Baddebhiupala, 
a feudatory of 
Ganapati and 
Rudramadévi 


Probable Date of 


Composition 


cannot be fixed, 
but earlier than 
A. D. 1430 


3” 


” 


A. D. 1140-1195 


A. D. 1250-1300 


Cannot be fixed 


A. D. 1250-1300 


93. Sahalanjtisammatamu, (ed.) M. R. Kavi, Madras, 1923, 
‘The Forgotten Pocts? Sories No. 10°, with Introduction. 
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Besides the passages from the above works, Sirjgana. includes 
in his anthology relevant passages bearing on polity from 
the Telugu poetical works, the Mahabharata, Padmapurana 
(a Telugu rendering from Sanskrt by Singana himself ), 
Kumara Sambhava by the Telugu Coja ruler Nannicaga, 
Markandeya Purdpa of Marana, Mafjicana’s Keéyiirabahu 
Caritra, Salihotra, a work on veterinary science, Cérucaryda, 
a work on health and hygine, and a Telugu version of the 
Ramayana. The relative importance of these works is 
indicated by Sijgana himself, by the number of verses he 
includes in his anthology, from each of these works, which 
arc as follows : 


Kamandakamu - 310; Pajcatantramu - 189 ; Nilisi- 
ramu - 114 5 Purusarthasaramu - 9 : Mudramealyamu - 39 
Nitisaramuktavali-30 ; Nitibhiisapamu-25 5 Nititaravafi-1. 


For the student of administration and polity, the 
Sakalaniti Sammatamu is a mine of information. 


Another important work bearing on polity is Kétana’s 
Telugu rondering of Vijniansgvara, under the name Vijnid - 
nésvardmu.?? Kestana was a disciple of Kavibrahma 
Tikkana, the author of Telugu Mahabharata, and thus 
belongs to the latter half of the thirtcenth century. The 
Vijnanesvaramu, though a rendering into Telugn of Mita k- 
§ara, in its very process of rendering, draws our attention 


11). Sakalanitisammatamu, (eds.) N. Venkata Rano & P. S. R. 
Appa Rao, Hyderabad, 1970, with Introduction. 


The details regatding the work, furnished here, are on the basis 
of the introductions of the above two editions. 


94. Vijnanesvaramu, (ed) Kandukiri Virefalingam, 1895. Itis 
to be regretted that this very valuable work on polity in the Telugu Jang- 
uage, had no edition subsequent to that of Viregalingam. It is with 
very great difficulty that the edition of 1895 can be scrured at the 


present day. 
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to certain aspects of society, religion, law, crime anc 
punishment, peculiar to the Andhra country only. Itis a 
work worth its weight in gold to know of the social and 
administrative conditions of the times. 


b) Works other than the Smritt and Niti texts in 
Telugu, Sanskyt, Tamil, Oriya. and Bengals : 


Telugu : We have several Teiugu works of the period, 
wherein we find observations bearing on polity, admini- 
stration and socicty. Mention may be made of Citrabhéara- 
lamu of Carigonda Dharmana, a poet in the court of Shitiab 
Khan, who was a fendatory of the Gajapatis, Jakkana’s 
Vikramarkacarifra ete. One should not fail to take note of 
Chapter IV of Krgpadevaraya’s Amultamalyada, wherein 
he brings together his views on Rajaniti, Krgnadevariaya 
was the inveterate rival and contemporary of Pratjparudra 
Gajapati. We also come to know of a few generals, 
feudatories and some minor officials of the Cajapati tule 
entirely from the Telugn works like the Pnaficatantra otf 
Duibagunta Narayanpnakavi, K rsnavijayamu of Tammaraja, 
Visaubhakti Sudhiikaraomn of Vijavariamaraja. Sakalanitika- 
éisaramu of Kiciraju Errana ete. Two other works of a 
quasi-historical nature deserve mention here. ‘They are 
the Rayavacakamnu of Visranatha Sthanapati, in Telugu 
prose, and its poctical rendering KA rsnarayavijayamu of 
Kumara Dhirjati. In the words of J. Ramayrya Pantulu, 
“The book ( Rayavacalamu ) purports to be a report sub- 
mitted to Mahamandaleswara Kasi Visvanatha Navanayya 
by his Sthanapati ( agent ) at tlhe court of Vijayanagar. 
This Kasi Visvanatha Nayanavya is, no doubt, the same as 
Visvanatha Nayaka the first of the Naik kings of Madura. 
According to some accounts he became the Naik of Madura 
during the reign of Achyutadevaraya, while according to 
other aceounts, this event took place in the closing years of 
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the reign of Krishnadeva Raya ”.35 The work refers to 
certain traditions of the Gajapati court, such as the daily 
routine of the Gajapati, the sixteen péatras, the relative 
military strength of the Gajapatis and the Narapatis ctoc. 
Of its value as a historical source, J. Ramayya Pantulu 
observes : “ In some parts, it receives remarkable confir- 
mation from the accounts of the Portugese writers Paes and 
Nuniz.” 2°  Kprsnarayavijayamu, of Kumara Dhirjati, a 
court-poet of Araviti Cina Venkatadri ( A. D. 1630-1642), is 
a mere poetical rendering of the Rayavacakaw. The asva- 
santa poems of Krgnadévaraya’s Amuktamalyada, and the 
introductory verses of works like Manucaritra, Parijatapa- 
harana etc, by the court poets of Krgsnadévaraya contain 
valuable information regarding the Raya and the Gajapati 
relations. Several of the Telugu works produced during the 
period under discussion, wove into the texture of their 
poems various strands of information pertaining to the 
social and religious conditions. In this thesis, reference has 
been made to these several literary works, and their authors, 
at the relevant places. 


Sanskrt : In addition to the Dharma Saustrs works in 
Sanskrt, of which a reference is made above, there are a few 
other Sanskrt works, which arc of help in our study. The 
Gangavams dnucarita, « comp kavya, was written by Visu- 
devaratha Somayaji, who lived at the court of Sri Purugot- 
tamadéva of Gudari-Kataks line, at the beginning of the 
cighteenth century. Though much of this work is pscudo- 
historical, it preserves certain traditions regarding the 
origins of the later Eastern Garngas and the Gajapatis, and 


25. Ravavacakamu, (ed.) J. Ramayya Pantulu, Coconada, 1833, 


Introduction, p. 2. 
26. Jbid, pp. 2-3. 
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the order of their succession. Narahariyati Stolra, Madhva- 
vijaya of Narayana Pandita, Mahabharatw Tatparyanirnaya 
furnish us with details regarding the life and religious 
activities of Naraharitirtha, the great Dvail« saint and 
pontiff, who was a minister during the reign of Bhinudésva 
I and acted as a regent during the minority of Narasimha- 
déva II. A work of importance for our study is the 
Daivajriavilass of Lolla Lakmsidhara, in colloboration with 
another scholar, Kefiicam Yellaya. Lolla Lakgsmidhara 
spent the eatly part of his life in Prataparudra Gajapati’s 
court, and as already pointed out, was, probably, the author 
of Sarasvativilds« aseribed to that monarch.” It is an 
encyclopaedic work of the class of Basavaraja’s Sivalattva- 
ralndkara, containing much useful information on a variety 
of topics pertaining to the administration and society, 
during the sixteenth century. Pratapamartanda, or 
Praudha Pratapamartanda, ascribed to Prataparudra 
Gajapati,*? furnishes useful and interesting informa- 
tion on social and religious conditions. The work is 
divided into five Prakasas on Padarthanirnaya, Vatsradi- 
nirypana, Tithiniriipapa, Vratanirnaya and Visnubhakti. The 
author mentions as his authorities Hémadri, Kalpataru, 
Ratnakara, Mitaksara, Madhaviya, Anantabhatta, Smriti- 
candrika, Apararka, Parijata, Kaladarsa, and Devadiasa. 


Tamil, Oriya and Bengali : Among the literary 
works, in languages other than Sanskrt and ‘Telugu, mention 


27. Sec above, p. 10. n. 17. 
28. Des. Cat. of Sl:. Mss, M. O. M. L, Vol. xxiv, D. Nos. 13434 to 
13437. IN 


29. Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona, iss. No. 48 of 
1872-73. ‘In the colophon, the author mentions his titles as “‘Gajapati 
Gaud efvara NavakSti Karna ta Kalabarage$vara’” etc., Seo, Kanc, Op. Cit, 
p. 414. 
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should be made of the Tamil work Kajtngatiuparasrs by Jaya- 
gondgdar.?° This parant, though mainly dealing with the 
conquest of Kalinga by the Calukya-Cola emperor, Kulgot- 
tunga Cola, contains many interesting sidelights on the social 
and religious conditions of the Kalinga country. The Oriyan 
Madala Paiiji, the temple-chronicle of Puri-Jagannatl, 
preserves a number of traditions regarding the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis. Of the nature, contents 
and the date of the work, it is observed : “ ‘The word 
madalg means a drmm, and the palm-leaf records of the 
temple of Jagannath are so called Dbecausc they are tied 
together in the form of big round bundles resembling the 
Indian drum.”3! ¢“ The Madala Panjis include all classes 
of records relating to the Temple of Jagannath, such as the 
inventorics of articles in the stores, duties of different 
classes of temple servants, routine of ccremonies, copics of 
the orders of the Gajapati Maharajas of Orissa who arc the 
hereditary trustees of the Temple, and the annals of the 
Maharajas,”3? ¢“ As in all these (i.e. the Piijis ).....the 
foreigners who invaded Orissa in the fifth century A. D. are 
ealled Mughals, it may be safely concluded that the sections 
relating to tlhe pre-Mughal period of these texts were first 
compiled in the Mughal period.” ‘The chronicle is found 
in its Sanskrt and ‘Telugu versions under the titles 


30. Tho relevant parts of this Tamil classic, bearing on political 
history and to some extent on social and religious conditions, wero translated 
into English by V. Kanakasabha Pillai, ZA, XIX, pp. 329-345. Two chap- 
1ors of tho Parant wero translated into Telugu by Sri Arudra, under the 
title Vénnela-Vesavi, Vijayawada, 1968S. 


31. Chanda R. P, “ Notes from Madali Panji”’, JBORS, XIII. 
p. 10. 


32. Ibid. 
33. Ibid, p. 13. 
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Katakarajavamsavajt and Jaganedatham Kaifiyat.* The 
Bengali works, Caitanya Carit@mrta of Krsnadasa Kaviraja 
and Caitanya Bhagavats of Brndavanadasa throw some light 
on the reign of Prataparudra Gajapati, and let us know of 
the religious conditions of the times. 


c) Muslim Historians ¢ Works by Muslim historians,3? 
bearing on our period, deal mainly with political wars 
between Muslim and Hindu rulers and among Muslim rulers 
themselves, and what we get by way of information on 
administrative and social history, pertaining to the dynasties 
under consideration, is not much. The following works of 
the Mnslim historians are of importance for us. 


i) Tarikh-t-Firishtw or Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi by Muham- 
mad Qasim Firishta. Firishta (1570-1612 A.D.) collected mate- 
rials for his history under the patronage of Ibrahim Adil 
Shah IT (A. D. 1580-1627), a great lover of history. About 
A.D. 1611 was finished the Tarikh-t-Firishta, a comprehensive 
history of the rise of Muslim power in India. It gives abun- 
dant information about the kingdoms of the Deccan. 


ii)  Burhan-t-Ma’asir of Ali bm Azizullah. Tabatabai. 
The author arrived in India in c. A. D. 1580 and entered 
first in the service of the Sultan of Golconda, and then that 
of Burhan Nizam Shah IT ( A. D. 1590-1594 ), after whom 
the history is named. The work is essentially a historv of 
the Nizam Shahi dynasty of Ahmadnagar. It was commen- 
ced in A. D. 1591. The author seems to have borrowed 
freely from the Fautihus-Saldtin of ‘ Isami, in describing 
‘the reign of ¢ Ala-nd-din Hasan, the first Bahmani Sultan. 


34. Portions of Kofahardajavan$sarali ond Jagannatham Kaifiyat 
bearing on the history of the Gajapatis arc reproduced in the Further Sources. 


35. For English translations of these works, see Bibliography, 
3. v. “¢ Muslim Historians”. 
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418)  Tazkirat-wl-Mulik by Rafi-ud-din Shirazi, is a 
history of the Adil Shahis of Bijapur and of contemporary 
Indian and Persian dynasties. In the introductory chapter 
there is a brief account of the Bahmani dynasty which corr- 
oboratecs and supplements the PBurhan-i-Ma’asir on 
some points. 


iv) The history of the Qutb Shahi kings of Golconda 
by an anonymous author. 


rv) Riyaz-us-Salgtin of Ghulam Hussain Salim traces 
the history of Bengal from the invasion of Bakhtyar Khalji 
to A. D. 1788, the date of the work. It contains references 
to the wars between the Sultans of Bengal and the kings 
of Orissa. 


vi) Tarikh-i-Firgz Shahi by Ziya-ud-din Baramni. 
Composed about A. D. 1358, this work gives an account of 
the Sultans of Delhi from Balban to Muhammad-bin- 
Tughlugq, and the first six years of Firiz Shah’s reign. 


vii) Tarikh-i-Firgz Shahi of Shams-i-Shiraj ‘< Afif is 
essentially a history of the reign of Firuz Shah, the succes- 
sor of Muhammad-big-Tughlug. 


viii) Téarikh-i-Mubaral: Shahi by Yahya bin Ahmad 
as-Sirhindi. It is a general history from the time of Sultin 
Mwizz-ud-din Muhammad bin Sim up to the accession of 
of the third Sayyid Sultan, Muhammed Shah bin Farid 
(A. D. 1434 ). 


ix) Tabagat-i-Nasiri by Minhsj-ud-din bin Siragj-ud- 
din. This is a general history from the carliest times up to 
A. D. 1259. 


x) Futuh-wus-Salitin by < Isami. Written about 
A. D. 1350, it gives an account of the long period from the 
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rise of the Yaminis of Ghazni to the reign of Muhammad- 
bin-Tughluq. “¢ Isami composed the work under the patro- 
nage of Sultan ‘ Ala-ud-din Hasan Bahman Shah, the 
founder of the Bahmani dynasty. 


d) Foreign Accounts : The travel accounts of Muslim 
and European travellers come under this head. 


i) Muslim Travellers : The most important of the 
Muslim travellers who visited India during this period was 
Ibn Batitah ( A. D. 1304-78 ). He belonged to Tangicr 
{ Morocco ). He reached India in A. D. 1333 and Delhi in 
the following year. He stayed in India for about fourteen 
years (A. D. 1333-47 ), and travelled widely in the country. 
His Rehla, or Journal, completed in A. D. 1335, contains 
much useful and interesting information on the judicial, 
political and military institutions and on the social and 
economic conditions of India. 


Another Muslim traveller, Kamalu-d din ¢ Abdur 
Razzik, the ambassador of Shah Rukh (A. D. 1404-47 ), 
the Sultan of Persia, to the Zomorin of Calicut, visited 
Vijayanagar in A. D. 1443. His account of travels, Matla’ 
w-s Sa’duin, gives much information regarding the social 


life of the age in general. 


ii) European Travellers : Among the European travel- 
lers who visited India during this period, and left accounts 
of their travels, we may mention Marco Polo, Nicolo Conti 
( 1421 ), Athanasius Nikitin, a Russian trader, who visited 
the Bahmani kingdom ( c. A. D. 1470), Ludovico di Var- 
thema of Bologna (A. D. 1502-6 ), and the Portugese 
Duarte Barbosa ( A. D. 1500-1516 ), Domingo Paes (cc. A. 
D. 1520-22}, and Fernao Numiz ( A. D. 1535-37 ). The 
accounts of Paes and Numiz, the Portugese travellers at 
Vijayanagar, dnring the times of Krsnadévariva and 
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Acyuta, though mainly dealing with Vijayanagar history, 
contain many interesting sidelights regarding Gajapati 
administration. The journals of all these European travel- 
lers provide much material for an intelligent understanding 
of the period in general, and confirm and corroborate many 
points of social and religious interest, alluded to in the ins- 
ceriptions and in the Telugu literature of the period. Thus 
they form a very important supplementary source of 
information. 


e) Traditional Accounts : Information regarding pla- 
ces, persons or events that are preserved in tradition, either 
in the form of prose or poetry, are known as traditional 
accounts. A large number of such traditional accounts, 
containing invaluable historical information, have been dis- 
covered and preserved. The Mackenzie Manuscripts, the 
Local Records, Cafu Krtulu, old acconmnt books known as 
Kavile and Kaila, come under this head. 


i) Mackenzie :Manuscripts and Local Records : The 
best example of the traditional accounts we have are what 
are referred to as Mackenzie Manwuscripls and Local Records, 
housed in the Government Oriental Manuscript Library, 
Madras. We cannot exaggerate the importance of these 
traditional accounts, named after Col. Mackenzie, who 
collected and preserved these accounts. It has been the 
experience of students of history that these traditinal 
accounts have come to their help in solving certain knotty 
problems of history, where all other sources have failed. 
The majority of manuscripts in this collection, (5,31,255 
local tracts and over 8,000 inscriptions, in the languages of 
Southern India ), are in the Telugu language. The South 
Indians in general and the Andhras in particular arc greatly 
indebted to Col. Mackenzie and his able assistant Kaivali 
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Venkata Borrayya,3° who collected these manuscripts bea- 
ring on history, literature and ethnology. Their importance 
for any .study of history can be inferred from the fact that 
the earliest reference to two inscriptions in the fort at 
Warangal, that of Hamvira and Raghudévanarendra Mahi- 
patra, two princes of the CGajapati dynasty, which let us 
know of the capture of Warangal by the Gajapatis, is found 
in the Mackenzie Manuscripis.3? 


Subsequent to Col. Mackenzie, C. P. Brown, who did 
ycoman service to Telugu literature, got some of these 
Manuscripts recopied and bound in volumes which are now 
known as Local Records. These Manuscripts and Local 
Records contain numerous references to the social, cultural, 
economic and religious conditions that prevailed in the 
Andhra country, during medieval times, under the rule of 
the several dynasties, including the Ganigas and the Gaja- 
patis. Long back in 1935, Sri. Maddulapalli Gurubrahma 
Sarma, wrote a history of Kondavidu in Telugu ( Kondaviti 
Samrajyamu ), based on the information furnished by these 
Local Records, such as the Kondaviridandakavile and the 
Kopndavi tt Kaifiyat.’ A number of these Local Records 
bearing on the Vijayanagar history, and the Gajapatis, are 
published in the Further Sources of Vijayanagar History.3? 


36. Fora sketch of the life and work of Col. Mackenzie and his 
assistant Kavali Borrayyn, See, Somasokhara Sarma-M, Reddit Kingdoms pp. 
12-14; FS, pp. 280-982 and 1111-1112; Vittal Rao ¥, Edncationand Learning 
in Andhra under the East India Company - Thesis submitted for the Degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy, Karnatak University, 1968, unpublished; - 
Mackenzie W. C, Colonel Collin Mackenzie, London, 1952, Ramaswamy 
Cavelly Venkata, Dekhan Poets, Calcutta, 1829; Bombay, 1847; Madras, 
1888. ( Ed. with Introduction and Notes by Ramachandra Rao, C. V, 
Nolloro, 1975; Mangamma J, Bool: Printing in Indid, pp. 251-268, 1975. 


37. Alack. Mss, 13-4 - 4. p. 106 « d p. 107. 
38. See, Bibliography, s. v. ¢“ Teh gt Works” 


3 


39. See, Ibid, s. v. “ Original Sources 
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1) Camu Kpiulw or Catu Verses: The Sabdaratna kara, 
a standard dictionary of Telugu, defines Ca@tw as a pleasing 
word. It has been the practice of Telugu poets for long to 
recite improptu verses to please or flatter their patrons, 
who were generally kings or important persons connected 
with royalty. Sometimes these pocts and bards composed 
poems also: to express their mental reaction, either favour- 
able or unfavourable, with respect to persons, places, 
families and events ; sometimes, they employed their poeti- 
cal talent to register colourful impressions of social and 
religious events, dress and food habits ; sometimes it Was 
Praise and censure ; and sometimes it was mere description 
of the things they witnessed. Generally these verses were 
not recorded but passed on orally from generation to gendra- 
tion. The cpus of Srinatha and Vemulavida :Bhima Kavi 
are popular and well-known in the Telugu country. Sri. 
Véatiaru Prabhakara Sastri did immense service to the stu- 
dent of history, by collecting in a book-form, a large num- 
ber of Catus, that were current in the Andhra country.”? 


iii) Kavile and Kadita : The Gudikattulekka, and its 
eloboration the Dapdakavile, the two main account books 
relating to gr@ama or village, and sima or Taluk, respectively 
contain uscful information regarding the administrative and 
social conditions, besides helpful hints to reconstruct politi- 
cal history. These account books, maintained from generation 
to generation, give full details regarding several items of 
administration of village or taiuk, like village services, 
‘temples, agriculture, irrigation, handicrafts etc. Incidentally 
they may contain references to certain political events of 
the period. Kavile means a record, and the word Dangaka- 
vile refers to the record of a Dandapadu, an administrative 
division under the Gajapatis.” Though Dandakaviles came 


40. Prabhaokara Sastri. V, Catupadyamanimangjars, 2 Vols, Madras, 
1924. 
41. {For a discussion of Dandapadw, see below, Ch. VT, Section II 
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into existence only during the time of the Gajapatis, they 
contain in them all the information preserved in the previous 
accounts, and give us a good account of the simas before the 
rule of the Gajapatis. 


A Kagita is also an account book used during Vijaya- 
nagar times. Vijayanagarada Samrajyavuw or Krsnadéva- 
rayarw Ajidavivaravsw is an example of such a Kadite. This 
Kadita gives us information on certain important aspects of 
Krgnadévaraya’s rule, like the date of his accession, his inva- 
sion over Kalinga, and the regnal years of all the 
Vijayanagar rulers upto Venkatapatiraya II, at whose order 
it was prepared. It throws light on the name of the daugh- 
ter of the Gajapati whom Krsnadéva married, over which 
there has been no agreement among scholars- Thus 
Kaviles and Kagitas are account hooks inthe main; but they 
throw interesting side lights on the history of the period to 
which they belong. 
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CHAPTER II 
POLITICAL HISTORY — A RESUME 
(A. D. 1038 to A. D. 1538) 


This résumé of political history of the Later Eastern 
Gangas and the Gajapatis is furnished as a background for 
an appreciation of the picture of the administration and 
socicty presented in this work. 


Section I The Later Eastern Gangas ( A. D. 
1038 - 1434 ) 


1) Vajrahasta ITT (A. D. 1038 - 1070 ) : Vajrahasta 
III, son of Kamarnava II ( or VI ) and Vinaya Mahadévi, 
a princess of the Vaidumba (dynasty, is significantly reckoned 
as the first ruler of the line of the Latcr Eastern Gangas or 
the Imperial Eastern Gangas. In several ways, his succession 
to the throne opened a new chapter in the history of the 
Eastern Gangas. It is only from his time that we find the 
lithic records of the dynasty ; it is only from his time that 
we find a historical genealogy of the dynasty, running back 
to several generations, incorporated into the copper-plate 
charters ; and, it is only from his time that the dating of 
the records, both copper and lithic, is given in the Saka 
years. The date of his coronation given in the coppecr-plate 
charters is A..D. 1038.5 He is referred to by his title 


1. See below, the genealogical tables of the Later Eastern Gangas, 
Appondix IV-a and Appendix. IV-b 


2. The details of the coronation of Vajrahasta 111, given in the 
charters are.viyadrtunidht sankhyam yatt sakabde sanjhne dinakrii vpsa- 
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Trikalingadhipati, except in the Mandasa Plates of his 
Kadamba feudatory Dharmakhedi, dated S, 976.5 KR. D. 
Banerji opines that he assumed this title on account of 
having brought under his authority the three divisions, 
Utkala, Kongoda ( the northern borders of Ganjam District ) 
and Kalinga ( Visakhapatnam, Srikakulam and the southern 
half of Ganjam District ) which together constituted the 
Trikajinga.! We know little of the political events of the 
reign of Vajrahasta III, either from his inscriptions or from 
those of his successors. All his copper and lithic records 
refer to his donations and speak little of any historical 
event. From this we have to surmise that his reign was a 
peaceful onc. According to the records of his son Dévéndra- 
varman Raijaraja, he ruled for 33 years;’ but according to 
the records of his grandson, Anantavarma Codaganga, he 


ruldd for 30 years. Scholars have preferred to go by the 
word of his son, and assign 33 years for his rule. 


2) Devendravarman Rajarajadeva (A. D. 1070-1078) : 
Vajrahasta III was succeeded by his son Rijarijadéva, 


bhasté rohinibhe sulagnée dhanugica sitapahkse siryavare trtiyam .yujt. i.0., 
i) Tho Saka year was 960 corresponding to A. D. 1038 ii) Tho sun was in 
Vrsabha iii) The Nalkgatre wos R6hint iv) The lagna was Dhanus 
v) “Tho pakga was situa paksa or the bright fortnight vi) The week day 
was Siiryavara or Sunday vii) The téthi was Trtiya. Scholars have cal- 
culated this dato to bo 8.27 p.m. 3rd May, 1038S A. D. But N. Ramesan 
points to the incorrectness of this calculation, as 3rd May, 10358 A. D. doos 
not correspond to a Sunday, but happens to be a Wednesday. Ramosoan 
corrects tho cate as 9th April, 1038 A. D. See A. P. Government Archaco- 


logical Series No. 6, I, pp. 142-143. 
3. JBORS, XVII, pp. 175-185. 


4. See Somasckhara Sarma M, VS, p. 236 ; Sarma who rofers to the 
opinion of Banerji, tacitly appears to support him. But Banerji‘s opinion 
does not appear to bo correct, for some of tho Early Eastern Ganga rulors, 
e.g. Indravarman of tho year 39, and Mahasamantavarman of the year 64 
bore this title and there is no ovidonce that thoy woro in possession of the 
‘arcas suggested by Banorji. 


5. OC. P. No. 4 of 1018-19: /67, XXXI, p. 195f. 
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who bore the abhisékandmaw or the eoronation sobriquet, 
Devéndravarman. Raijarsja’s mother was Anangamahidévi, 
also called Nangama. His coronation took place on. May 
20, 1070 A. D,° and he ruled for eight years. An important 
political cvent of his rcign was his defeat of Rijéndra 
Coladeva, in the Dramila battle, and his marriage with the 
daughter of Rajendra Cola, by name Rijasundari.’ Rija- 
rajadéva interfered in the Cola-Calukya politics by champio- 
ning the claim of Cajukya Vijayaditya to the throne of 
Vengi, and thus came into conflict with Rajendra Coladéva. 
Rajendra Coljadéva invaded Kalinga to punish Rajarajadeéva 
for giving shelter to Vijayiaditya. In the ensuing battle 
( A. D. 1070-71 ), Rajendra Coja was defeated and as a 
condition of peace gave his daughter in marriage to Raija- 
rajadéva. Rajarijadéva’s Brihmana prime-minister anc 
general, Banapati, claims to have decfcated the rulers of 
Vangi,Utkaja, Kimigi and Gidrisingi, and also one Daddir- 
nava.5 At this time over parts of Utkaja, and Kasala, 
kings of Soma, Kara and Bhaiija dynasties were ruling, and 
exact identification of these-sceveral rulers has not become 
possible in the present state of our knowledge. 


rr 
6 Sakabde nayanabjagarbhanidhige - C. P. No. 4 of 1918-19. 


7. Scholars differ on tho identity of this Cole monarch, fother of 
Rajasundari, who met his clefeat at the hands of Rajarajo 
DéEvendravarman. Thoy also differ on the time when this war took placo. 
Some scholars identify this Cola king as Vira Rajendra Coda (A. D. 1063 - 
70), and aro of tho opinion that the war took place during the last year of 
Vajrahasta’s rule, j.c. in A. D. 1070. But the political conditions of tho 
times drivo us to the conclusion, that tho war took place during tho initial 
years of Rajaraja Devendravarman, and that the father of Rajasundar 
was Rajendra Coda, sonof Rajaraja Narendra. (See Somasckhara Sarma M, 
VS, “‘Arvacina Ganga Vam$Samu”, p.240; Subba Rao R, KDC, p.592f; 
and JAHARS, I- 4, p. 199 & pp. 213-216), 


8. “ Dirghasi Inscription of Vanapati, $. 997 P, £7, pp. 314-815. 
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3) Anantavarma Codaganga (A. D. 1078-1752): Ananta- 
varma Cogdagangadéva was the eldest son of Rijargjadeva 
by the Cola princess Rijasundari. From the .copper-plate 
charters, we learn that his date of coronation was 29th 
January, A. D. 1078. He ruled for 75 years.’ In his time 
,the Ganga territory extended from the Ganga to the 
Godavari,!° and the Gangas became a dynasty to be 
reckoned with in the polities of the Deccan. Codaganga 
was a bhov of seven or eight years when he came to the 
throne, and Devéndravarman. a Gariga king of the collateral 
lino disputed his succession to the throne,3 Devendravar- 
man was probably ruling over north Kalinga as a viccroy of 
the Imperial Gangas. Now, it became the responsibility of 
Kujottunga Cola, the Calukya- Cola monarch. to »nmrotcct 
His grandson. Anantavarma Codaganga. He sent his son 
Vikrama Coga to invade Kafinga and punish Devendravar- 
man. This campaign forms “the theme of the medieval 
Tamil classic, Ka{/ingattuparant by Jayagondar,” The Cola 


fH. A lithic record of the 75th regnal year of “ Srimatu C65 daganga 
DEvara ” is dated in §. 1071 (S77. V. 1018). From Narayanopuram in 
Visakhnpatnam District, we got inscriptions of Co doganga dated in §. 1073 
also (S77, X, 704 and 705). 


10. Seg above, p. 3, n. 6; also 251, X IIT, p. 150. 


11. Devendravarman is known from charters issued independently 
in his namo, ¢. g. “ The Kambukaya Grant of Devéndravarman ”, Bharati, 
1927, November; p. 115 f 


* 192. This is the view of Somasekhara Sarma, Op. Cit, p. 242. In tho 
Kalingattuparapt, the king whom Kulottunga defeated is called the lord of 
Utkala, ruling over Uttarakalinga or Saptakalinga. Somo scholars identify 
tho king deteated by Kulottunga to bo the Keésari king ruling over Utkala. 
This was likely because, Rajarajadevao’s primc-minister, Bagapati, claims to 
havo conquered Utkola. After tho demiso of Rajarajadova, the Kesari 
king might have made bold to dcelaco his independence, and Kujottunga 
night havo sont his armics over the Kesari king, to protect the interests of 
his daughter’s son, Cogdnganga. (Subba Rao. R, KDC, 594 f.). But 
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generals, Parakrama Pindya and Karunakara Tondaman 
accompanied Vikrama Coda in this campaign. By about 
A. D. 1135, Anantavarma Codaganga, brought under his 
‘authority the territory extending from the Ganga to the 
Godavari, and occupied the Utkaja country by defeating its 
ruler, probably Udyota Keésari. He transferred the capital 
from Kalinganagara ( Mukhaliigam, Srikikulam District ) 
to the centrally located Cuttack, in c. A. D. 1134. 


4) Kamarnpnava (A.D. 1147 - 1156 ): Anantavarma 
Codaganga was succceded by his son Kimarnava, who also 
bore the title Ananiavarman. Kamarnpavas’s mother was 
Kasturikimodini. In the inscriptions, lhe is also referred 
to as Jatésvara,!” Anantavarma Madhukimirnava’ and 


might have sent his armics over the Keésari king, to protect the intorcsts of 
his daughtcr’s son, Codaganga. (Subba Rao R, KDC, 594f.). But 
Sarma’s view reconeilos tho issuc of charters indopendently by Dévendra- 
varman, during tho reign period of Cogagar.ga. He cites in support of 
his viow, an inscription from Draksaramam, of the 33rd year of Kulottunga, 
which speaks of the defeat of Devendravarman and his feudatorics ruling 
over Kosala, by one Tiruvaranga Pallavaraja, identified with Karunakara 
Tondaman, the general of Kulottunga. In tho inscription Pallavaraja 
claims that having defeated Indravarman and his allics, he burnt tho entire 
Kalinga, and erected a pillar of victory on the frontiers of Ogdra. The relo- 
vant part of the inscription runs : 


Bhasmikrtya Kalingadesam = akhilam nirjitya gangam rane bhajtva 
K asalakhandavalanivahaih Devendravarmadik gan virah Pallavargja ty abhi- 
hetO Rajandracogdapraboh kirty = uttambham= iv’ Ograsandhigu jayastambham 
swubham. (SIZ, IV, 1239) 

Two inscriptions from Draksaramam. dated respectively in the 31st 
and 46th regnal years of Kulottunga Coda, rofcr to his title, Ganga Kaveri 
paryanta dharitripaté, indicative of his conquest of tho territory up to Orissa 
and beyond ~f Ibid, IV, pp. 1021, 1029) 

13/ The Madalapariji says that Anantavarma C6odaganga transfer- 
red ପା to Cuttack in A. D. 1134. (KDC, p. 597) 

14. SIZ, V. 1014. In the Kharod C. P. of Ratnadevo (ZI, XXII, 
p. 161) Anantavarma C6 dagoanga is roferrcd to as Jatésvara Janakan. Also 
refor AR No. 1640 of 1959-60. 


15. Zbid, ¥. 1322, 1332 
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Rijaraja Divara.!° THe acceded to the throne in S. 1069 
(A. D. 1147), while his father was still alive and was 
associated with him in administration and wars for about 
four or five years. Tn his time, the Velanati ruler, Kullot- 
tunga Cada Gonka If, the viceroy of the Colas over the 
Vengi country, invaded Kalinga and conquered its southern 
part.” 


5) Réaghava (A. D. 1156-1170): Kamirnava was 
succeeded by his half-brother Righava, son of Ananta- 
varma Codaganga by Indira Dévi. In an inscription, dated 
S. 1092, he is referred to as “ Anantavarma Dévidasa 
Ranaranga Righava Cakravarti’”’.3 The significant 
events of his reign were his conflicts with the Séna king 
Vijayaséna, and the invasion of Kulottunga Rajendra Coga 
II of Velanadu over Kalinga. 


6) Rajarajadevw II (A. D. 1170-1190 ): Raghava 
was succeeded by his half-brother, Rajarajadéva 11, the 
eldest son of Anantavarma Codaganga by Candralékha. 
During the last year of Tribhuvanacakravarti Rajaraja 
Cada’s reign (A. D. 1170), he won back for the Ganga 
rcalm, the territory extending from Simhacalam to: the 
Gaodivari, which was lost to the Velanati Cojas during the 
the reigns of his predecessors, Kamarnava and Righava. 


16. Zbid, V1. 1174 Somasekhara Sarma is of the view that this 


conquest of Ka}inga by Volanati Gonkeo II (Sarma, Op, Cit. p. 248). 


17. SII, IV. 1280, partly mutilated, from Drakgaramuam, datod in 
§. 1078 refers to this conquest of Kalinga by Gorka II. 


18. Zbid, VY. 13381. 


19. Zbid, IV. 1052, dated 8. 1088 refors to this victory of Rajendra 
Coda ; also Cf. IV. 1113. 
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He also helped the Cajukyas of Pithapuram, who were 
trying to revive the old Eastern Cajukya rule. But Rija- 
rajadéva’s victory over the Velanati Colas was short lived, 
beeausc in c. A. D. 1188, Prthvigvara, the Velanati rulcr, 
in an attempt to conquer back what was lost, invaded 
Kalinga, up to Srikirmam, and made Rijaraja his vassal.” 


7) Anmyanka Bhimadeévw II (A. D. 1190-1198 ) : 
Rajarajadcva II was succceded by his brother, Aniyanka 
Bhima IT. ( The first belongs to the line of Early Eastern 

Gangas). From his time onwards, the succession ‘was 
regular from father to son. 


8) Rajarajadeva III ( A.D. 1198 - 1211): Rajaraja, 
son of Aniyanka Bhima II by his chicf queen Vaghalla 
Devi, succeeded to the throne, after the death of his father. 
Like his ancestors, he bore the title Anantavarman. His 
chief queen was a Calukya princess, Malhana Devi, probably 
of the Calukya line of Elamancili. During his reign took 
place the first invasion of the Sultans of Bengal over the 
Eastern Ganga realm of Utkala. By his time, the 
Mandalika kingdom of Velanigdu Cojas was conquered by 
Kakatiya Ganapati and the Kikatiyas were coming into 
prominence. Rajarajadeva went to the help of Velanati 
Gonka Prthvigvara ; as a result, the Kakatiyas who 
defeated Prthvisvara, followed their victory into Kajinga.” 
With the disappearance of the Velanati Coj]a kingdom, the 
Gangas once again became free ; at the same time, the 
Kakatiyas firmly established themselves in central Andhra. 


OO 


20. Jbid, V, 1338, dated S. 1110, spoaks of the donation of a poerpe- 


{ual lamp by Erapa Nayaka, the Camipati of Prthvisvara. 


21. The Kakatiya invasion of Kalinga should havo taken placo 
some time arter S. 1128 (A. D. 1206), as two inscriptions of Prthvi$vara, 
from Srikurmam (Ibid. V. 1254) and Simhacalam (Zbid. VI 1205) are both 


dated in that year. 
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0) Aniyanka (Ananged) Bhima 111 (A. D. 1211-1255) 
Anjyanka Bhima IIT sueceeded to the throne after i 
father Rajaraja ITE. He bore the title Trikalingésvara, 
and was, after Anantavarma Codaganga, the greatest among 
the Later astern Ganga rulers. From his time, the 
invasions of the Sultins of Bengal over Orissa hecame 
frequent. He invaded the country up to the Godavari, 
anc recovered the territory which was lost by the invasion 
of the Kakatiyas during the time of his father.®” Some 
scholars are of the opinion that he interfered in the Caolu 
polities of South India, and as a consequence went on an 
invasion over Kane and Srirangam.”3 But this does nov 
appear likely. But, if at all there was an invasion of 
South India by Aniyanka Bhima 11. up to Kafict and 
Srirangam, the details of this invasion are not fortheoming. 
Aniyanka Bhima III also resisted an invasion of Orissa hy 
Malik [jjudin-Tughril-i-Tughan, the Sultin of Canr oor 
Lakhnauti.®® 


10) Narasimha £ (A. D. 1236-71263): Narasimha IT is 
the first ruler to bear the name of Narasimha among the 
Later Eastern Gangas. He is a greater hero than his 
father ; he not only well defended the frontiers of his 
empire, but also was the the first, among Hindu rulers, tu 
pursue an offensive policy against the Muslims. According 


22. An inscription of Jessra juka, a cormnander- in-chicf of Aniyanku 
Dhima II. from Drakgaramara, dated S. 1185 (Zoid, IV. 1252) describes 
him as drutajita vilasad—=¥éngr bliimangdaléna Tor tho Kikatiya and 
Canga rolations during this period, see, Somusekhara Satna. M, “ Kikati- 
yulu-Kalingamu P, KDC, pp. 877-387. 

23. C/. Mahalingam, “* Two Eastern Ganga Inscriptions at Kafef- 
pura } EZ, XX XT, p. 9#f : Venkataramanayya N, Bharati, 1945 duly, 
p. Gif. 

24, Cf. Sirear D.C, £1. NX XN pp. 98-102 and £2/, XXX, p. l9ff. 

25. See Someaekhurs Sarma. “Arviciun Oangavamsamu ””. PS, 
p. 2551. 
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to the Muslim chroniclers, he invaded Lakhnauti twice, 
defeated its ruler, Tughan Khan, and annexed Raigha and 
Varendra mnapndal«s (Tamluk, Midnapore, Hughli and 
Burdwan Districts) to his empire, thus making the northern 
borders of his empire touch with the Ganga. Muslim 
chroniclers speak of three invasions by the forces of 
Jajnagar ( i. e. Orissa ) over Laklhnauti during the reign 
of Malik Tughril Kbhan-i-Yuzbak, and Narasimha appears 
to be successful in most of these invasions. It is his 
conquest of the territory under the Muslims that made him 
bear the title Yavanavanivallabha.2° 
reign, Ganapati, the Kakatiya monarch, made a successful 
invasion of Kalinga and won back the Véngi country which 
he lost during the time of Aniyanka Bhima 11.” 


During Narasimhs 


11) Bhanudéva I (A. D. 17263-7276) : Bhanudéva I 
is the first to bear that name among the Later Eastern 
Ganga sovereigns. He was a boy when lhe came to the 
throne, and the Madhva saint Narahari Tirtha acted as a 
regent and minister during the minority of Bhanudéva 1.8 
From Bhanudéva’s time onwards, the power of the Eastern 
Gangas began to wane. Muslim historians speak of three 
invasions over Jajnagar by the Sultan of Bengal, Malik 


26. Vidyadhara’s Erkdavali ; Seo Krishnamachariar, HCSL, >. v., 
“ Vidvadhara’’, para 1928, p. 796. 


27. Somasekhara Sarma M, Op.Cit, pp. 257-258; A BhubnnéSsvar 
inscription in Seanskrt of year ¢ of Neresimha I (7HQ, XXXI, S$1f.) refers to 
vhe discomfiture of the Kakatiya ruler Ganapati at the hands of either 
Rajaraja III or his grandson Narasimha I. The inscriptlon says that the 
king’s (either Rajaraja II1’s or Narasimha 1’s) sword caused terror to the 
dominions, and as well as to the generals, the elephant force and the cavalry 
of Ganapati. It is likely that Narasimha I retrieved the situation. 


28, Some scholars pluce the regency of Narahari Tirtha during the 
ninoritv of Narasimha If. See HCIP, VI, p. 361. 
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Tughril Khan-i-Yuzbak.* Bhinudéva won back from the 
Kikatiyas the territory up to the Godavari, which was lost 
to them during the time of Narasimah 1.39 From 
Bhanudeéva’s time onwards, a numbocr of feudatorics like 
the Calukyas of Elamancili, the Matsyas of Oddadi, and the 
Pallavas of Virakutam gained in strength. 


12) Narasimha 11 ( A. D. 1278 - 1305 ) : Narasimha 
II had a very peaccful reign. The Draita saint, Narahari 
‘Tirtha, who acted as a minister for Bhanudeéva I, and also 
for Narasimha II for a few years, loft Kalinga during 
Narasimha IDs time.! 


15) Bhanudeva II ( A. D. 1305 - 1327) : Bhanudéva 
II was Narasimha II’s son by Coda Mahadévi. It was 
during his time that the Tughluqs came to power in Delhi 
and that Sultan Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq sent his son, Ulugh 
Khan, on a conquest of Telingana, which brought to an end 
the Kakatiya empire. After his conquest of Telingana in 
A. D. 1323, Ulugh Khan captured Rajahmundry and from 
there proceeded on an invasion over Jajnagar. According 
to Isami, Vira Bhanudeva, with a formidable army met the 
enemy on the borders of his kingdom, and a pitched battle 
took place. Ulugh Khan won the day, and captured several 
elephants which he sent to Delhi, and left Jajnagar. But 
the Puri Plates of Narasimha IV, the great grandson of 
Bhanudsva II, claim a victory for Bhinudeva II over 
‘ Gayasadina ? i. e., Ghiyas-ud-din Tughluq.® But it is 
Er a sa dad rr PoE 
209. Tor details, see Somasokhara Sarma, Op. Cit, pp. 260-261. 
30. An inscription from Drakgaramam, dated S. 1196, spoaks of the 
donations made by a queon of Bhanudeva 1 (S11, IV. 1084)- 


31. For details of the lifo and religious activitios of Narahari 
Tirtha in Kalinga, sco helow, under ““ Religious Conditions ”, Socetion III, 


Ss. v., ‘Narahari Tirtha’. 


32. ZZ, XXVIII, pp. 302-308. 
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diffieult to say whether this was the same battle referred to 
by Isami.33 


14) Narasimha III ( A. D. 1327 - 1353 ) : Narasimha 
LIL was the son of Bhinudéva II by Lakgsmi Devi. His 
reign was significant in that, it was duting his time that a 
number of changes occured in the political seene of the 
Deccan and South India. It was during Narasin.ha IT1’s 
rcoign that the Musunuri Nayakas, Prola and Kiapaya, freed 
the coastal Andhra country and npland Teli‘gana from 
Muslim yoke and reestablished Hindu supremacy. It was 
also during this period that Harihara and Bukka laid the 
foundations for the mighty Vijayanagar, under the able and 
benevolent guidance of sage Vidyaranya. It was also 
during this period that the foundations of the Bahmani 
kingdom were laid at Gulbarga (A. D. 1347 ). Later 
during this period, the Reddis and the Velamas, breaking 
away from the authority of the Musuniri Nayaks, whom 
they helped in the recovery of the Andhra country from 
the clutches of the Muslims, asserted themselves and 
established independent kingdoms of their own, with 
Addanki and Ricakonyla, respectively, as their capitals, and 
progressed from strength to strength. During Narasimha 
IIl’s time, Toyyeti Anavota Niyaka, who was ruling 
coastal Andhra on behalf of Musuniri Kapaya Nayaka 
died, and taking this as an opportunity for expansion, 
Narasimha invaded the coastal Andhra country, up to 
Srikakulam in Krishna District.’ Except as an cexpres- 
sion of his military prowess, this invasion brought 


33. Sce Somesokhara Sarma, Op. Cit, p. 265. 


34. In an inscription at Srikakulam (Krishna District), dated 
§. 1275, wo find Norasimha’s quecn, Ganga Devi, sonding through tho 
commanders, Kalidasa Senapati and Gopiloa Senapati, certain articles, as 
offering to Lord Sri Vollabha of Srikakulam (SZ7, IV. 975) 
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no territorial gains to Narasimha IIl—ror, soon after, 
the Reddi king Anavota Redgdi, who succeeded Prodlaya 
Vema Roeddi, met the forces of Narasimha and pursucd 
them up to the borders of Kajinga. This was the first war 
between the Ganga sovercigns and the Reddi kings. .Hence- 
forth, the Reddi kings, who came to rule over the coastal 
Andhra as successors of the Kakatiyas tricd to safeguard 
the frontiers of their kingdom up to the Godavari, and 
whencver convenient, made efforts to extend their northern 
frontier up to Simhhacalam in South Kajinga at the cxpense 
of the Gangas. Once again, as between the Kakatiyas and 
the Gangas, the region between Simhacalam and the river 
Godavari became a battle ground for trial of strength of 
thie contending powers, the Regdgdis and the Gangas. 


15) Bhamnudeéva III ( A. D. 1363 - 1378 ) : Bhanudéva 
111 was the son of Narasimha III by Ganga Dévi. During 
his reign, Firaz Shah Tughlugqg, invaded Utkala, and 
captured Banairasi (or Varanisi Kataka, i. e. modern 
Cuttack ) with an overwhelming army. Hie desecrated the 
temple of Jagannath, and threw its idol into the sca. 
Bhinudsva III accepted to pay him an annual tribute of a 
cortain number of clephants and made peace with him. 
By the time of Bhanudeva III, the Reddis became 
powerful in coastal Andhra. In a bid to extend his kingdom 
towards the north, Anavéma Reddi (c. A. D. 1364 - 1386) 
crossed the Godavari, and in c. A. D. 1375 invaded 
South Kajinga up to Simhicalam, conquering on the way 
the foudatories of the Gangas, like the Matsyas of Oddadi, 
and the Calukyas of Elamancili.3? Except as a show of his 


rs mer i in 


35. An inscription of Anavema at Simhacalam, dated 8. 1297, 
registers the grant of the village of Gottivada, obtained from tho Matsya 
prinee Vira Arjunadéva of Od gadi to god Nrsimha of Simhacalam. The 
donor was Apnavema’s Brahmana genoral and ministor Connamn Nayaka 
(Zbid, VI. 788) 
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strength, no territorial gains accrued to Anavéma Reddi as a 
result of this invasion. 


16) Narasimha IV ({ A. D. 1378 - 1409 ) : Narasimha 
IV was the son of Bhanudéva III by Hira Devi. From 
Narasimha IV’s time onwards, we find the regnal or the 
anka years, of the rulers rarely mentioned in the Ganga 
inscriptions. By Narasimha’s time Patra Mahasdamantas 
and Maha Mandalésvaras and other feudatories increased in 
number, thus reducing the power at the centre. Besides, 
the Redgdis to the south of Kalinga in coastal Andhra, the 
Reécerla Velamas in Telingana, and the Bahmanis of 
Gulbarga grew in strength, and were vying with cach other 
to assert their supremacy in the Andhra country. During 
the initial years of Narasimha IV’s reign, Reécerla Anavota 
Nayaka invaded Kalinga and defeated Narasimha.3’ We 
have it on the authority of the Camatkara Candrika of 
Visvesvara that the Gajapati ( i. e. Narasimha ) was obliged 
to purchase peacc by giving his daughter in marriage to 
Kumara Anavota, a grandson of Anavota.?” Subsequently, 
in A- D. 1387, Kumara Singama Nayaka, son of Anavota, 
once again invaded the Kalinga country np to the 
Godavari.®® The Reddi kmg Komaragiri (c. 1386 A. D.-1402) 


36. An inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1302, speaks of a 
gift of lamp by Kanakae Loaksmi, wife of Anavota Nayake ( Zbid, VI. 1081 ) 


37. For tho verse in Camatkqra Candrik:a, referring to this marringo 
alliance, seo Vonkataramanayya. N, Velugotivart VamSsavalt, p. 17, n 28, 
{ Introduction). Somasckhara Sarma is of the view that this marriago 
allianco was contracted during the invasion of Anavota Na yaka over tho 
Kalinga country during tho intital years of Narasimha IV‘s rcign. (Sco 
Somasckhara Sarma, Op. Cit, 270). Venkataramanayyao places this alliance 
during the invasion of Singamane du or Singa II over Kalinga in c. A. D. 
1387 ( Sco Vonkataramanayya, Op. Cit, Introduction, p. 18 ) 


38. An inscription from Simhacalam, datod §. 1309, registers a gift 
mado to the god Nrsimha by Cingama Nayudgdu, son of Anavota Nayudgu. 


(SIZ, VI. 1086). 
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after consolidating himself on the throne at Kondga- 
vidgu, sent his brother-in-law Kaitaya Véma to invade 
Kalinga, ‘in order to safeguard his northern frontiers. 
Kataya Vema made a successful invasion of South Kalinga, 
and having defeated the Patra Samantas and the Ganga 
Mandalésvaras, received tributes from them, and having 
sacked Cuttack, returned to Kondavidu:3ଂ’ Komaragiri 
annexed a good portion of South Kalinga up to the 
Godavari to his territory. The Velamas, who had a family 
feud with the Reddis, often invaded the Regddi kingdom via 
South Kalinga. Visveésvara Bhiupati, the Calukya ruler of 
of Elamancili and a feudatory of the Gangas, defeated them 
once in S. 1324 ( A. D. 1402 ) , while they were procceding 
towards the Reddi kingdom, by trespassing through 
Kalinga. Again they trespassed into South Kalinga in 
S. 1327 and S. 1329, with impunity.” Thus during the 
reign of Narasimha IV, the Ganga power became weakened, 
militarily and financially, becausc of the invasions of the 
Reddis, the Velamas and the Muslim Sultans over the 
Ganga rcalm. 


17) Bhanudéva IV ( A. D. 1409 - 1434 ) : Bhanudasva 
IV was the son of Narasimha IV, probably by his chicf 
queen Tara Devi. By Bhanudéva’ IV’s time, Vijayanagar 
became a mighty kingdom. The Reddi kingdom weakened, 
having split into two kingdoms, those of Kondavidu and 
Rajahmundry. Taking advantage of the internecine 


39. A. Simhacalam record, dated S. 1308S, registors a gift made by 
Kiatamareddi Vémireddim Garu (i. o. Kataya Vema), the Pradhan or the 
Prime Minister of Komaragiri Red di ( Zoid, VI. 781). 

40. Vitveivara’s inscriptiou roferring to his victory says : 
Gatibahusaktibhimitimap! ganayat = Sarvasiddhipathanhagnam Sati Citra- 
bhanusak stint Dharapntvarahadadh avad = Andhrabalam { Ibid. FI. 665 ) 


41. A Srikirmam record of S. 1327 ( Zbid, V. 1241 ), ard a -Simha- 
ealam record of §. 1329, rofer respectively to the gifts mado by Pina Mada 


Nayugdu and Pinn Udayi Naydu of Devarakonda. 
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struggles of the Reddis, Bhanudéva IV, and Dévariya I of 
Vijayanagar, attacked the Redqdi kingdom of Rajahmundry. 
It appears that Alladgda Redgdi of Rajahmundry ` managed 
cleverly to make friendship with both the kings.’ Muslim 
historians mention that in Hijira $20 ( A. D. 1417), the 
Bahmani Sultan Firuz Shah, intending to benefit by the 
quarrels of the Reddis, invaded Rajahmundry, but failed to 
capture that fort. Then he descended up on Jajnagar, and 
captured a few clephants. Muslim chroniclers mention also, 
of an invasion over Jajnagar, in A. D. 1421, by Hushang 
Ghori, the Sultan of Malva, as he was in need of elephants.?3 
The Local Records (almost all the Kaifiyats of villages in 
the coastal districts) speak of an invasion of coastal Andhra 
country by one Lingula Gajapati in S. 1341 and 1342, and 
that he ruled over it for twelve years. This Laingula 
Gajapati is identified as Bhanudéva IV. But it is doubtful 
whether Bhanudéva IV was in occupation of coastal Andhra 
for such a long time, but we can be certain that he was 
there till the invasion of Dévaraya II over coastal Ahdhra 
in S. i844 ( A. D. 1422 ). According to the quasi-historical 
work, Gangavamsanucaritaim, while Bhanudéva IV was 
engaged in this invasion over coastal Andhra, a revolution 
took place at Cuttack which brought Kapilésvara of the 


42. maitrikrtya samdagatam Gajapatim Karnata Bhiipam catam -, 
*“ Vamavaram Platcs of Allaya Vema Red di”, ZZ, XIII. 34 as quoted in 
Somasckhara Sarma, Reddi Kingdoms, p. 184. 


43. For details of these Muslim invasions over Orissa, sce Some- 
sekhara Srmeeo, “* Arvacina Gangavam$samu ”, VS, p. 271. 


44. “‘Kaifiyat of Kondavidu” (Mac. Mss. 15-4-40, pp. 16-17); 
* Koifiyat of Anantavaram (Guntur District) ” (Loc. Rec. V, pp. 532-3); Loc. 
Rec, LX, p. 216. Vide Further Sources, IIT, pp. 47 & 48. 


The Kaifiyat of Kondavidu montions that Langiula Gnajapati ruled up 
to Udayaogiri, evidontly 2 confusion with the rulo of Siuryavam$a Gajapatis. 
The Kaifiyat of Anantavaram, assigns 25 years for the rule of Langila 


Gajapati. 
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Suryavamga dynasty to the throne, and Bhianudéva IV, 
having lost his kingdom, conquered the area up to Gudairi 
Kataka ( identified with Varanasi in Parlakimidi Taluk ) 
and ruled from that place.’ Even after his displacement 
from coastal Andhra by Devaraya II in c. A. D. 1422, 
Bhanudeéva IV was in possession of the Simhacalam area is 
evident from an inscription at that place ( Simhacalam ), 
dated S. 1352 ( A. D. 1430 ).° But here also he could not 
remain for long is evident from an inscription of. the Reddi 
king, Allaya Véma Reddi, at Simhacalam, dated S. 1356 
(A. D. 1434 ), wherein it is claimed that the Reddi king, 
by the prowess of his arms, conquered Kaluvalapalli, 
Oddadi, Potnuru etc., in South Kalinga.” Probably, it 
was after this invasion of South Kalinga by Vema Reddi 
that Bhanudeva retired to Gudari Kataka, as the throne 
at Cuttack was already lost beyond any hope of recovery. 
Of the subsequent career of Bhanudéva IV, we know little. 
The Kalinga-Utkala cmpire passed on to the Siryavamf$sa 
Gajapatis, of whom the first ruler was Kapilésvara Gajapati. 


Section II The Siuryavamsa G:-japatis (A. D. 
1434 - 1538 ) 


18. Kapilésvara ( A. D. 1434 - 1468 ) : Kapilssvara, 
a prince of the solar race came to the throne of the Gangas 
by a successful coup, in which he had the co-operation of 
some of the ministers of Bhanudéva IV.’ With the 
acccssion of Kapilésvara to the Ganga throne, once again 
Kafinga and Utkala attained their former glory. Soon after 


N 


45. ““ Gangavam$anucaritam ”, KDC, pp. 343-344. 

46. SII, VI. 784. 

47. Jobid, VI. 1168. 

48. For various traditional accounts regarding the birth and accos- 
sion to the throne of Kapile$vaera, see Subrahmanyam R, The Suryavamsi 
Gajaputis of Orissa, pp. 381-32; KDC, p. 646; also sce below, Ch. III, 
Sec. IT1 (b). 
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coming to the throne, Kapilégvara successfully put down 
the erstwhile feudatories of the Gangas, the Matsyas of 
Oddadi and the Calukyas of Elamancili, who made cfforts 
to regain the throne for Bhanudéva IV. To cheek the 
power of the Reddis, he went on an invasion to the south, 
and by S. 1336 (A. D. 1444) conquered the.territory upto 
Korukongda in Visakhapatnam district.’ But the Reddi 
armies, with the help of the Vijayanagara forces, succceded 
in drivivg him back.’ Moreover, Kapilégvara had to 
retreat; for, taking advantage of his absence at the capital, 
Mahmid Shih Sharqui, son of the Sultin of Jaunpur, 
invaded Orissa.’ With the death of Dévaraya II (A. D. 
1423 - 1446 ), the Redudis lost the support of Vijayanagar. 
Mallikarjuna (A. D. 1446 - 1465 ) succeeded Dévaraya II, 
to the throne of Vijayanagar. Probably with a view to 
make capital out of the weak rule of Mallikarjuna, 
during the initlal years of Mallikarjuna’s rule, Kapilégvara 
made an attack on Vijayanagar { c. A. D. 1450). Accor- 
ding to the contemporary playwright, Gaiigidasa, Kapileg- 
vara made this attack on Vijayanagara, jointly with the 
Bahmani Sultan, to wipe out a former disgrace of defeat 
(purva parabhitabhyam) at the hands of the Vijayanagar 


49. Elliot’s Collection, Vol. I, p. 177. 


50. An inscription at Drakgsaramam, dated 8. 1366 (SZ, IV. 1376): 
refers itself to certain gifts mado by the Balanjas, for the merit of Mallepa 
Odgeya, minister of Dévaraya II. Below that inscription, names of Vira- 
bhadre and Véma aro found as the donoes of somo grants. It is pointed out 
that this portion of the epigraph has not been copied by the Epgraphic 
Department. Sce Subrahmanyam R, Op. Cit, p. 37, n. 8. A datoloss inscrip- 
tion from Simhéacalam, registering the gifts of Virabhadra Reddi to god 
Narasimha (SZ, VI. 1169) may also bo taken to point to tho succoss of the 
Reg dis against Kapile§vara. Tho contomporary playwright, Gangadisn, 
also refers to this reversal of Kapileé§varea at the hands of Vijayonagara 
forces. See Sources, p. 66. 


51. Tabagat-i-Akbari, p. 458. Firishta also refers to this invasion, 
and assigns it to A. D. 1444. 
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forces, and Mallikarjunaraya successfully repelled these 
invaders,® But, by A. D. 1448, Kapilégvara’s armies, led 
by Raghudéva Narendra and Hamvira, conquered the 
kingdom of Rajamahendri, and Kapiléegvara appointed 
Raghudéva Naréndra as its viccroy.? Some time between 
1453 and 1454 A. D, Kapilendra crossed the river Krsna, 
and captured Kondavidu, by entering into the Vijayanagar 
territory.” Ganadeéva was appointed as the viccory of 
Kapilegvara over the kingdom of Kogdavigu.?®® 


The Veligalani Plates of Kapileésvara, dated 
Ss. 13880 (A. D. 1458 ), for the first time mention the 
title, Navakott Karpatw Kalavarageésvara, assumed 
by Kapilegvara,09ି Humayun Shah, who came to 
the Bahmani throne in A. D. 1457, invested the fort of 


52. Sources, pp. 66, 67. Tho result of this campaign is not definite. 
The Anantavaram Plates of Prataparudra, the grandson of Kapile$vara, 
claim that Hamvira attacked the capital of Vijayanagara kingdom and aftor 
defeating its ruler exacted tribute (“* Anantavaram Plates of Prntaparudra 
Gujapati, KDC, Appendix. pp. 103-104.). 


53. Penugondgda Inscription dated S. 1370, Mac, Mss, 15-d-¢. A. R. 
No. 11 of 1961-62, from Kotipalli (Rarnachandrnpuram Taluk, Godavari 
District), dated Pramoda, Sravana, ba. 15, Monday, records a gift of land to 
god Some 8vara of Kotipalli by Kapilesvara’s officers, Srngara Mahapatra 
ote, for the merit of their ovorlord. Tho cyclic year Pramoda corresponds 
to § 1372 (A. D. 1450). See A. R. for 1961-62, Introduction, p. 24. 


54. It is definitely known that the region to the south of the Krsna 
was under the authority of the Vijayanagar rulers till A. D. 1453, as there is 
an inscription of Mallikarjuna Raya, dated S$. 1375 at Marutiru, Cuntur 
District (A. R. No. 386 of 1915). The earliost known record of the Gajapati 
monarehs in this region is of 12th April, A. D. 1454 (A. R. No. 70 of 1917, 
datvod §, 1376, Bhava, Vaisakha, Sw. 15, Thursday). The inscription records 
a grant of Ganadeva, the Parikga of Kondavidu, Addanki and Vinukon ga. 


55, ZA, XX, p. 8310f, “Kongdavidu Plates of Ganadeva ”, dated 
dg. 1377, record the grant of the village Cavali. In the Prasagti ho claims 
descont from Kapile vara, very probably, the grandfnther of Kapile Svara 


Gajapati. 
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Devarakonda, to punish the R3cerla Velamas, who went to 
the help of Sikandar Khan, a noble who’ rebelled against 
him. The Velama ruler, Lingamans3du, appealed to Kapilag- 
vara for help. Kapilésvara took this as an opportunity for 
a further expansion of his territories, and sent forces under 
Hamvira, to help Lingamanédu. The Muslim forces, 
sandwiched between the Velama forces and the Gajapati 
forces sustained a terrible defcat.?” It is this defeat of the 
Bahmani forces at Dsvarakonda, that made Kaipilégvara 
assume the title Koalabaragesvars in the Veligalani Plates 
of A. D. 1458.°° The Orissan armies led by Hamvira and 
Raghudéya, pressed their victory further, and in A. D. 
1460, captured Warangal, the chicf fort of the Bahmanis in 
Telingana.?’ In A. D. 1461, Humayin Shah died and was 
succeeded by his son, Nizam Shah, still a boy. Kapilégvara 
took this as an opportunity to press his vietories still 
further, and invested the Bahmani capital, Bidar.’ But 
to his great disadvantage, Husain Sharqi, the Sultan of 
Jaunpur, invaded Utkala, and Kapilsgvara had to retreat 
hastily from Bidar to protect his territories.® Subsequently, 


57. Briggs, II, p. 466. 


5S. Curiously cnough, this titlo is missing from the Warangal 
Inscription of Raghudeva Narendra, datcd Kali ycar 4561 or A. D. 1460, 
which speaks of the capturo of Warangal by tho Gajapatis (Sce £Z XXXII, 
p, 125f; also Bharati, 195S, Juno, p, 47f). This inscription refers to Kapile3- 
vara merely as Navakoti Karnatésvara. 


39. In tho fort at Warangal, wo havo inscriptions of both Ambira- 
déva Kumara Mahapatre (Bharati, 1935, March, pp. 426-432), dated 2nd 
February, 1460, and Raghudeva Narendra, dated 1st February, 1460 (LT, 
XXXII, p, 125f; also Bharati, 1958, Juno, p. 47f.), referring to their 
eapturo of tho fort. 


60. Briggs, II, p, 466. 


61. Tabagat-i-Akbars, Vol. III, Pt. 1. pp. 459-460. 
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Kapileésvara invaded Vijayanagar, and the efforts of Malli- 
karjuna Raya to stem the tide of Gajapati forces were vain. 
Kumara Hamvira, son of Kapilésvara, conquered Udayagiri 
and Candragiri rajyas of the Vijayanagar empire, and pursu- 
ed his conquests upto Ramsgvaram in the south. In A. D. 
1464, Daksgina Kapilssvara Hamvira Kumara Mahapatra was 
appointed as governor over the southern part of the 
Gajapati empire, conquered from Vijayanagar.® Thus by 
A. D. 1464, by his victories over the Asvapatis and the 
Narapatis, Kapilssvara acquired the terrtorics of Telin gina, 
Kondavidu, Udayagiri, Candragiri, Padaividu, and his 
empire having been extended from the Ganga in the north 
to Srirangam in the south, he rightfully assumed the high 
sounding titles of Gajapati Gaudésvira Navikost Karpata 


Kalabaragesvara.’ While lie was still alive, Kapilegvara, 


62. A. R. Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919 from Munnir in South Arcot 
district, dated S. 1386 (A. D. 1464), mention Daksina KapileSvare Maoha- 
patra, son of Hamvira, who was previously the govornor at Kondavidu, 
as ruling over “Kondapalli, Addanki, Vinukonda-Dandapada. Padaivigdu, 
Val]udulampattusavadi, Tiruvaruru, Tirvceirapalli and Candragiri ’. Seve- 
ral Inscriptions in the Tamil districts refer to this Oddiyangatabai or 
Oriyn conquest of the south. A. RR. No. 93 of 1906, dated $, 1305 (A. D. 
1.473) refers to this confusion caused hy the Oddiyan nnd the consequent 
cessation of festivals in tho tomples of Jambai in South Arcot district foc 10 
years. zl. RR. No. 1 of 1905 dated A. D. 1:71 also refers to these Oddiyan 
disturbances about 8 or 10 years ago. An inscription at Srirangam temple 
(A. R. No. 87 of 1937-38, dated §, 1386 or A, D, 1464) refers to ‘Kapilo$vara 
Kumara Mahapatra making a gift of cows. The Anantuvaram Plates of 
Prataparudra (KDC, Appendlx, pp, 103:10:), mention that Kumara 
THamvira washed his sword, staincd with the blood of the enemies, in the 
southern sea. The Rayavacaka (pp. 95-96) and the Krgnaraya Vijayamu (3-81) 
incidontanlly refer to this invasion of Kaopilendra in the “outh, 


63. The verse, Hampa Kampa magattaudadhika dara daraca Bhara- 
turadvara Kalberaga vimukta turaga Dhillica bhillivrta (sic), found both in 
tho Voligalani Plates of Kapilc$vara A. D. 1458 (£7, XXXII, pp. 275-292), 
and the Ciruvrolu Platos of Hamviradeva (Bharati, 1941, November, 
pp. 515-536 ; also ZZ, XXXIV, pp. 177-188), refers in & rhetorical way to 
tho conquests of Kapile Svaca. 
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overlooking the claime of his eldest son, Hamvira, 
appointed his younger son, Purugottama, as his successor to 
the thronc. This made Hamvira rcbcl against the authority 
of his father.’ Kapilegvara, with his army, moved against 
Hamvira, who was ruling over the southern territories. 
While he was on this expedition against Hamvira, Kapilés- 
vara died on the banks of the Krsna in A. D. 1465.°% 


19) Purusotiama ( A. D. 1468 - 1497 ): Purugottama 
was the son of Kapilégvara by his wife Parvati. Kapilegs- 
vara’s choice of his younger son Purusgdttama as his 
successor, led to an internecine quarrcl for’ the throne 
between Purusottama and Hamvira. Pnrugottama had to 
fight incessantly for four years with Hamvira and other 
foudatories who came to Hamvira’s support. With the help 
of the Bahmani Sultins, Hamvira succeeded in dethroning 
Purusdottama ; but, as a result, he got a much truncated 
empire, having given up the entire Telingana and the 


64. Tho Local Records, the Katakardja Vam$sarali and the Jagan- 
natham Kaifiyat, refer to this disputed succession (See Further Sources, II, 


p- 86). 


65. The Madali Pang records that Purusgottamn wos anointed on 
the banks of the river Krsna (KDC, p. 650). P. Mulkherjco, in his article 
¢ Historicity of Kanchi-Kaveri Expedition’ (//7Q, March 1945, p. 34ff) 
quotes a sloka supposed to havo been composed by Purugottama Gajnpati 


himself : 
Yasyah prabhava - mahima Krsna - tiré - mama pradat 


Kapiléndra - nandand = *ham tad = anugraha - matra labdha samrajyam,. 


Mukherji, also quotes from Méadala@ Pafiji, regarding tho doath of Koapile §- 
vara, and the anointment of Purusottama as king, on the banks of the 


Krsna (Zoid, n. 8, n. 9.). 


66. For traditional accounts concerning the birth and parentage of 
Purusottama Gajapati, seo Subrahmanyam, R. Op. Cit, pp. 658-69; 
Mukherji, P. ¢‘ Historicity of Kagnci-Kaveri Tradition ©, IFHIQ, XXI, 34ff. 
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coastal Andhra upto the Krsna to the Bahmanis,°” and 
having lost the territory to the south of the Krsna to 
Sajuva Narasimha of Vijayanagar.°é But very soon, the 
people who were dissatisfied with the rule and policies of 
Hamvira, rallicd to the support of Purugottama, and 
Purugottama regained his throne in A. D. 1476.°° Because 
of famine conditions in their territory, the Bahmanis could 
not come to the succour of Hamvira and Hamvira submitted 
himself to the inevitable. 


By A. D. 1476, Sajuva Narasimha conquered the 
territory upto Machilipatnam, and was encouraging the 
Muslim governors at Kondapalli and Rajahmundry to 
declare their independence.” But by A. D. 1484, taking 
aclvantage of the chaotic conditions in the Bahmamni king- 
dom, after the demise of Muhammad Shah ( A. D. 
1463 - 1482 }, Purugottama won back the territory from 
Rajahmundry to Kondavidu.” Shortly after, he conquered 
the fort of Udayagiri, having captured alive, the Vijayanagar 


67. Briggs, II, pp. 487-88 and Burhan-i-Ma’dsir, I4, XXVIII, pp. 
286-87. The two Muslim histories differ as regards the date and results of 
tho Bohmani campaigns. 


68. Briggs, II, 498-99. “‘Narsing Ray was 2 powerful Ray posscs- 
ing the country lying betwcen'the Carnatic and Telingana extending along 
tho sea coast to Machlyputtun (fish town} w.eeeeeees He had frequently oxcited 
Zamindars on the Bahmany frontier to rebol....... 


69. Between A. D. 1472 and 1476, wo do not find any inscriptions of 
Purugottama, any where. Therefore it should be during these four years 
that Hamvira should have occupied the throne of Orissa. 


70. For. details of wars between the Bahmanis and Saljluva Nara- 
simha botweon A. D. 1476 and 1484, sce Subrahmanyam. R, Op. Cit. pp. 
79-84. 


71. A. R. No. 226 of 1935-36, dated A. D. 1484, records that Azam 
Khana, one of Purugottama’s generals, made a gift of tho village Mutuku- 
milli (Vioukon da Taluk, Guntur Distriet) for the merit of Purngottama on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse. S77, X, 731 from Santaraviru (Bapatla 
Taluk, Guntur District), dated A. D. 1496, mentions one Hindyragvw Surat- 
rdna, Saripalli Timma Regddi, who says that Purusottamadeva Gajapati 
was pleased to bestow on him the Nayankara or fief in which Riviru was 
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ruler, Sajuva Narasimha.” After the capture of Udayagiri, 
Purusottama ruled the empire peacefully, and passed away 
in A. D. 1497. 


20) Prataparudra ( A. D. 1497 - 1538 ) ¢ Prataparudra 
was the son of Purugottama by Ripimbiks. Like his 
father Purugottama, Prataparudra invaded the Vijayanagar 
empire in A. D. 1500.3 But Narasa Nayaka, father of 
Krgsnandévaraya, successfully stemmed the invasion of the 
Gajapati.* Then Pratiparudra invaded Telingana; and 
with tlhe help of one able and valiant general Chittapakhin, 
conquered formidable forts like Warangal and Khamman- 
met, and appointed Chittapakhin as viceroy over them.”® 


situated. In aon oarlier inscription, dated A, D. 1482, from Cadaluvada in 
Ongole District (NDI, Vol. 11, Pt. 2, p. 951), this Hindyraya Suratranda, 
Saripalli Timma Red di while rencwing a grant of agrahara, mado in carlior 
timos by Praudha Dévaraya, did not mention any overlord. 
72. Tho Sarasvativilasa, referring to the defeat of Sajuva Nara- 

simha says : 

Jivagrahamarim pragrhya samare Karna tabhimidhavam 

Dingdkti pravanarm Nrsimha manujadhisam punastyaktavan. 
Referring to tho capture of Udayagiri and tho submission of Naramsimha, 
the Anantavaram Plates of Prataparudra ( KDC, App. p. 104 ) mentions : 


Sandhayabhayacandnjalt mahOdatvOodayddrimbhaydd = 

Atmanammumuce Nrsimhanppatih Karna tadésadhipah. 
The POtavaram grant of Purusottama (£7, XIII, pp. 156-157), dated A. D. 
1459, refers to the river Gundlakamma (Brahmagurhdt nadi) as the southern 
border of the empire. Therofore, by A. D. 1489, the conquest of Udayagiri 
was not accomplished. Sa]uva Narasimhan died in A. D. 1490 or carly in 
1491. Thercfore, if the Karnataka king Narasimha, whom PurusOttama 
captured alive was Sa ]uva Narasimha, then the capture of Udayagiri should 
be placed between A. D. 1489 and 1491. 

73. “ Anantavaram Plates of Prataparudra”, KDC, App. p. 104. 
(8S. 1422). Yatrdmdaksinadigj@yaya vidadhat = samprapya Krgsndatatim 

74. Cf. the title Gajapatirdyd Gandabhérunda. of Narasa Nayaka, 
mentioned in Ep. Car, X, Goribidnur Tq. No. 77. 

75. For a detailed history of Chittapakhan, as gathered from his 
Warangal Inscription dated S$. 1425, the Kaifiyats and Muslim histories, sco 
Veerabhadra Rao, Shit@ab Khan alias Sitdpati Riju of Warangal, Hydeora- 
bad, 1961, Introduction. 
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During the reign of Immadgi Narasimha (A. D. 1490- 
1506), and Vira Narasimha ( A. D. 1506 - 1509), conditions 
in the Vijayanagar cmpire were chaotic. Taking advantage 
of these conditions, Prataparudra, once again, attacked 
Vijayanagar during the last years of Vira Narasimha. But 
Vijayanagar armies, under Krgnadsvaraya, not only repelled 
this invasion, but also pursued the retreating armics far 
into the southern province of the Gajapati kingdom.’ 
At the same time, Ala-ud-Din ‘Abul Muzaffar Hussain 
Shah, the Sultan of Bengal, attacked Orissa.” Pratiparu- 
dra rushed back to Orissa, leaving a part of his army to 
fight with the Vijayanagar forces. He defeated Hussain 
Shah. Rut his forces in the south sustained a defeat at the 
hands of Narasimha’s brother, Krsnadeévaraya. In 1509, 
Krsnadevariya became the emperor of Vijayanagar, and 
came to the determination that until the Gajapatis were 
suppressed, there would be no peace to the Vijayanagar 


76. Krsnadevaraya mado gifts in token of this victory early in 
A. D. 1509 (S. 1431) - Sewoll, Lists of Antiquities, I, p. 75; EI, 1, p. 370 
Tho Caitanya Bhagavata and tho Caitanya Mangala, both in Bengali, also 
refer to this invasion of Vijayanagara by Prataparudra in c. A. D. 1509 (Sec 
ZHOQ, III. p, 262). We find tho torm Gajapqgti gajakit tapd kala (* a fever to tho 
clephant forces of Gajapati ’ ) attributed to Krsnadeévaraya in his Hampi 
opigraph of A. D. 1510 (E/, 1, p. 361f). Also seo Ramamachandriah. O., 
Studies on Kr snadévardya, pp. 44-48 ; Subrahmanyam. R. Medieval Deccan, 
(Eds. Sherwani & Joshi),pp. 113-114. 


77. The Katakaraja Pamsdava{i rofors to an attack on Puri in A. D. 
1509 by Mughals. The work says : ¢‘ The groat Caitanya came from Bengal 
to this country (Jagannatha) when tho king was absent from the capital. 
Tho Mughals attacked tho Kataka fortress and lifted thoir flag ovor it. They 
procceded against Jagannatha. The priest removed the image to a cave in & 
hill. The king hearing of the sacrilege came upon the Mughals and drove 
them back to the banks of the Gange ’’ Mac. Mss, 15-6-4S. 


Hussain Shah, the Sultan of Bengal, is likely to be confused with 
Hussain Shah Sharqi, to whom Prataparudra claims to have given protec- 
tion and bore the titlo S arandgata Yamundpuradhisvara Husanasdahisurat- 
rana faraparakgana (Colophon to SV). For an explanation of tho title, and 
identification of FHlussain Shah defeated by Prataparudra, sec Subrah- 
manyam. R, Suryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa, pp. 95-96. 
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empire. With this determination, he started on an castern 
campaign in A. D. 1512, and by 1516 conquered all the 
territory upto Simhadri, having won on the way such 
formidable forts like Udayagiri, Kondavigu and Kondapalli. 
In this expedition, he took as prisoners Virabhadra, a son 
of Prataparudra Gajapati, Tirumala, an uncle of Pratapa- 
rudra, and also one of the wives of Prataparudra, besides 
several able gencrals and feudatorics of the Gajapati 
empire. From Simhadri, Krsnadevaraya further pursued his 
victories into the heart of Orissa, and according to the 
Telugu sources, he burnt the capital Cuttack, having made 
Pratiparudra flee for life.” Subsequently, in A. D. 1518, 


78. Both tho Manwcaritra (1:57) und the Amuktamdalyada (1:36) dos- 
cribo Kysnadévariya’s conquests. The CdmarlakOta Kaifiyat (Loc. Rec. 
XXX, p. 25f.) recounts in prose tho account of conquests givon in the Manu- 
caritra and the Amuktamdalyade. Bandaru Lakgini Narayana, in tho intro- 
ductory verses of his Sangit« Siryoduya also refers to tho conquests’ of 
Krsnadévarayo, his erection of a victory-pillar at Pottunuru and his 
marriago with the the daughter of the Gajapati (Seo, Bharati, 1930, 
Octobor, pp. 680-687). For & discussion of Krgnadevaraya’s conquest of 
Kalinga, sec Subrahmanyam. R, Op. Cét, pp. 116-118, and Medicval Deccan, 
I, pp. 117-120; Vonkataramanayya. N, ‘Kalinga Jaitrayatra’, Bharati, 1952, 
July, pp. 33-51; Krgpadévardyalu (Tolugu), pp, 61-94. 

Incidentally, it may bo mentioned horo, that on the basis of a Gayo 
inscription of Krsnadévaraya, and a verse in the Manucaritra (1: 13), 
Vonkataramanayya argucs that from Cuttack the Raya with his armics pro- 
ceeded still further up to the Ganga, on the banks of which he dofeated tho 
armies of Sikandar Lodi, tho Sultan of Delhi, and also ot & subsequont dato, 
Ibrahim Lodi. (For Vonkatoramanyya’s arguments, sce Bharati, 1959, Feb, 
pp. 5-9; Epi, Andh, I, p. 54). Venknkataramanayya’s arguments aro refuted 
by K. H. V. Sarma and D. C. Sircar (Sce Bhdrati, 1959, August, pp, 13-19; 
EI, XXXII, p. 111). 


It is also to be pointed out here that all the sources in Telugu or 
other languages, emanating from Vijayanagara, and represonting tho victor's 
version, attributo unhindered success to the Raya, in his campaigns against 
the Gajapati. But, from tho Orissan sido, there is at least ono contompora- 
neous reference to the discomfiture of the Raya. Dineshchandra Bhattacharya 
in his article **‘ Vasud&va Sarvabhaumea ” (THQ, X VI, pp. 55-69), rofers to a 
verse in Sarvabhauma’s commentary on Laksmidhara’s Advaita Makaranda, 
which mentions tho discomfitureo of XKrsnadévariyn at tho hands of 
Srikurme Vidyadhara, & minister and generad of Prataparudra. Sarvabhauma 
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Prataparudra made peace with the Vijayanagar emperor, by 
giving his daughter in marriage to him. Krgnadévaraya 
gave back to the Gajapati, the territory to the north of the 
Krsna, thus making that river the boundary between the 
two empires. But in c. A. D. 1524, Prataparudra lost the 
region from Rajahmundry to Kondapalli to the Quth Shahi 
uler of Golkonda, Sultan Quli Qutb Shah (A. D. 1512-43), 
but seems to have regained them subsequently, By A. D. 
1530, the Konpdgapalli region became a part of the Qutb 
Shahj territory.”? 


After Krsnadeévariya’s death in A. D. 1529-30, Prata- 
parudra invaded Vijayanagar once again, but appears to 
have been defeated by Acyutadeévariya.°®° Thus having 
met with defeat, in nearly all his enterprises, Prataparudra 
who had become a follower of Caitanya, breathed his last in 


was onc of the great scholars who adorned tho illustrious court of Prata- 
parudra. The verse, which says that Sriktrma Vidyadhara extinguished 
tho firo of Krsnadévaraya’s pride, is as follows : 


Karna té sSvara Kr snarayanrpatér= garvdgni nirvad pake 

Yatranyastabhar0, bhavad Gajapatih Sri Rudrabhiimipatih 

Tasya Brahmavicdracdrumanasah Srikgrma Vidyddharah 

SyanandO Makarandasuddhividhind sandrO maya mandatah. (Sic). 
Sce my articlo in the Bharati, 1975, Aug, p. 406. 


79. A. R. No. 47-A of 1909 at Malkapuram dated A. D. 1523-24 
records tho grant of two villages by Malik Qutb-ul-Mulk (Sultan Quli) for 
tho maintonancoe of a Jangar in memory of ~ certain Khvaja Khizr. A. R. 
No 152 of 1913 dated S. 1452 (A. D. 1531-32) records that Sultan Quli by 
his prowoss conquered Kondapalli and other forts. 


80. A cd {uw verse, said to have bean composed by the poct Peddana, 
ceominded the Gajapati of his former defents at the hands of tho lato Raya, 
and rebuked him for his impudenco in invading Vijayanagar subscequont to 
Raya’s death. Tho verse comparos the Gajapati, to n dog which onters a 
houso which is wide open, with none to check. Tradition has it that Prata- 
parudra on hearing this verse, felt ashamed, and retreated to his dominions. 
(Sco Vonkataramanayya, ¢“ Acyutadévarayala Vijayamulu, Bhasiseva’”, 
Bharati, 1929, May, pp, 708-721). In the Tarakabrahmardjiyamu of Radha- 
madhava Kavi (M. O. M. L, R. Nos. 347 and 465; S. V. O. L, Nos. 7207 and 
7253, 1 : 17), it is stated that Acyutadévaraya showed clemency towards 
Utkalesvara (Utikalesvaru karuninci). 
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A. D. 1538.83 Among the sons of Prataparudra, there were 
none eligible to come to the throne, his eldest and worthy 
son Virabhadra having died earlicr. Pratiparudra’s 
minister, Govinda Vidyadhara usurped the throne, havimg 
killed the emperor’s minor sons. 


81. See Subrahmanyam, R, Siryavammsi Gajapatis of Orissa, pp. 
129-130. R. D. Banerji puts the blame on the influence of Caitanya, which 
brought about a& decline in the military spirit, for the fall of the Orissan 
power. Ho says that “‘If we accept only one tenth of what the Sanskrit and 
Bengali biographies of the saint state about his influence over Prata- 
parudrea and the people of the country, we must admit that Chaitanya was 
one of the principal causes of the political decline of the empire and the 
people of Orissa” (Banerjl, HOO, p. 330). Subrahmanyam does not agree with 
Banerji’s opinion. See Subrahmayam, Op. Cit, pp. 170-71. 
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eo. CHAPTER III 


ROYAL TRADITIONS 


Nearly every Hindu dynasty in India, built up certain 
traditions in respect of the royalty wielded by it. These tra- 
clitions pertained to the tutcelary deities, the crests, the 
emblems, the flags, the pennants, the preambles to 
donative records, the origins of the dynasties and the capi- 
tals etc, and were handed down from generation to gene- 
ration, the succeeding generations sometimes trying to add 
to the list of these traditions and regalia indicative of their 
glory or their sovereignty. The Later Eastern Ganga and 
the Gajapati records furnish us with much interesting infor- 
mation regarding traditions of royalty. 


Section I : a) The Tutelary Deity of the Later Eastern 
Gaigas : The preambles to the copper-plate charters of the 
Eastern Gangas, both the Early and the Later, announce 
with a flourish that their tutelary deity was Lord Gokarné- 
svara, situated on a peak of the Mahendra hill, and extolled 
as the sole Architect of the creation of all the worlds, the 
Lord of all animate and inanimate beings, and whose crest- 
jewel is the moon.i- The preamble of the copper-platc 


1. Mahéendracala $sikharapratis titasya sacargcaragquroh 
sakalabhuvananirma naikasutradharasya Sas ankaciidamanér = 
Bhagavat6 GO karpasva@minah. 
- “Korni Plates of Anantavarma COdaganga”, Bhdrati, 1925, August, 
p. 74ff. For roferences to GokarnEésvara, in the coppoer-platcs of othor 
Later Eastern Ganga rulors, see for o.g., £7, XXXIII, pp. 141ff or KDC, 
p. 51; ZZ, XXXI, pp. 193ff. For roforonces in the copper-plates of tho. 
Early Eastorn Gafigas, see for oc. g. EZ, XXVIII, pp. 216ff and KDC, pp. 34, 
35, 37, 40, 43 and 46. 
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charters of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers upto Ananta- 
varma Coqdaganga declares that the Later Eastern Gangas 
got all their desires fulfilled, and acquircd the regalia indi- 
cative of their royalty by the grace of Lord Siva-Gokarné- 
gvara.’ It may be pointed here that the preamble to the 
Jirgingi Plates of Indravarman of the Ganga year 39, the 
first Early Eastern Ganga ruler known to us from inscrip- 
tions, does not refer either to Mahendra hill or its god 
Cokarnégsvara, specifically. It simply rcfcrs to Paramegvara 
or the Great Lord, the causc for the crcation, preservation 
and dissolution of all the worlds.’ The ecarlicst mention 
of Lord Gokarnegvara, specifically, is made in the Pon- 
nutiuru Plates of the Early Eastern Ganga ruler, Siamanta- 
varma, of the Ganga year 64.* The preamble of the 
Eastern Ganga charters attained a sort of standardisation 
by the time of Hastivarman of the Ganga years $S0,° 
and 79.° This preamble, with minor additions, was conti- 
nued till the time of Vajrahasta III, who for the first time 
added, a list of ancestors going back to a few (five ) gene- 
rations.' This preamble with the added list of ancestors 
was rcproduced in the charters of Rijaraja Deévéndra- 
varman® and also in the charters of the carly ycars of 
Anantavarma C5daganga.’ During the later years of Coda- 
ganga’s rcign, after his conquest of Utkaja and the transfer 


2. GOkarnasv@minah samaradhana labdha nikhila manOradhandm 
GOkarnasv@minah asya prasadasadita..... r@jyOcitair = upas Obhamana. 
“ Korni Plates of Anantavarmn COodagangn ”’ S, 1034, KDC, App, pp- 68, 69 
or Bhé@ratt, 1925, Nov, pp. 101ff. 


3. KDC, App, p. 83 or EZ, XXV, pp. 257୮. 

4. EZ, XXVIL, pp. 216ff. 

5. “Urlam Platos of Hastivarman, year 80”, KDC, App. p. 34. 

6. “ Narasingapalli Plates of Hastivarmon, year 79 °, ZZ, XXIII, 
pp. 62 ff. 

7. Fore. g., sce “‘Chikkalavalasaw Plates of Vaojrahasta II, Ss. 


982 ?୬, EI, XXXIIT, p. 141 ff or KDC, App, pp. 51 - 58. 

8. See “‘Galavali Grant of Ri jarija I Dévéndravarman, S$. 999 ”, 
£, XXXI, pp. 190 ff. 

9, For ec. g., see “‘ Korni Plates of Annntavarma GOdaganga,,$S. 


1008 >”, KDC, App, Pp. 59-62 or Bharati, 1925, August, pp. 74ff. 
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of capital from Kaliiganagara (Mukhalingam) to Cuttack 
in c. A. D. 1134, the emperor felt the need for a longer and 
more impressive pedigree that included mythological origins, 
to be consistent with the increased glory of the Ganga 
power and got the preamble recast accordingly.” But in 
all these preambles, from Hastivarman of the year 79 £0 
Anantavarma Codaganga, the rulers declare their devotion 
to Lord Gokarnégsvara. 

After the transfer of the capital to Cuttack in c. A. D. 
1134, Codaganga became an ardent devotee of Purugottama- 
Jagannatha of Puri, and ever since, Purugottama-Jagan- 
natha replaced Lord Gokarnégvara as the tutelary deity of 
the Eastern Gangas, and’ also of Siryavamga Gajapatis, 
who succeeded them. As a consequence, we find in the 
preamble to the post-Anantavarma Codaganga charters, 
probably commencing with Kiamarnpava (A. D. 1147-1156), 
but now available only from the time of Rajaraja III,® 
only a passing refrence to Lord Gokarnesvara. This pre- 
amble, speaking of thé founder of the dynasty (vamsnhkarta), 
Kamarnava, of the Early Eastern Ganga line, merely says, 
{trinayané tasmin Mahendramgaté Gokarnépi. 

Though the copper-plate charters of the Eastern 
Gangas persistently declare Lord Siva-Gokarnegvara to he 
their tutelary god, their inscriptions, both lithic and 
copper, speak little of any gifts or donations or even visits 
made by the rulers to their guardian deity. In fact the 
Eastern Ganga lithic records in the Gokarneésvara temple 
on the Mahéndragiri can be counted on one’s Singers, and 
even these very few do not speak of any royal visits or 
munificence. In contrast, we find the Later Kastern 
Canga rulers bestowing great attention and devotion to the 


10. See “ Korni Plates of Anantavarma COduganga. S. 1084 “° 
KDC, App. 66-71 or Bharati, 1925, November, pp. 101ff. 

11. See bolow, under Ch. XT, * Religious Conditions ', Sec. [. 

12. ¢ Dasagoha Plates of Rajaraja IIL, S. 1120 U, £7, XXXII, pp. 
249-262. 
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gods Madhukesvara of Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam) and 
Kirmesvara of Srikirmam. Thus we find Anantavarma 
Codaganga making arranagements for the service of dance 
and music in the temple of Madhakésgvara,!3 and a number 
of Ganga queens and officers paying their obeisance to this 
god by way of making provision for a perpetual lamp. 
Similarly, we find the Eastern Canga rulers, their queens 
and their officers frequently visiting the Srikirmam temple 
and expressing their devotion to the deity Dy various kinds 
of gifts. One inscription from Srikirmam, dated S. 1057 
(A. D. 1135) says that Codaganga Cakravarti, after con- 
quering the countries in the west, the north and the cast, 
(by way of thanks-giving) paid a visit to Srikirmam, and 
propitiated th gods, the sages, the manes (by libations) and 
the Dbrahmanas (by gifts). Thus Lord Crokarnégvara, 
thougli claimed as their tutelary deity, does not appear to 
have received their first devotion from the Later fFastern 
Ganga rulers, even at a time when Purusottama -Jaganng tha. 
of Puri did not replace Him as their tutelary deity. 

The Later Eastern Ganga rulers, upto the time of 
Coqdaganga ap least, worshipped gods or goddesses, other 
than Gokarnégvara, whom also they considered as their 
tutelary deities. The Mukhalingam Plates of Anantavarma 
Coqgaganga, dated S, 1000, refer to the goddess Bhayavnti, 
named Jasthisri, described as ¢ the presiding deity of the 
kingdom of (the rulers of) the Ganga dynasty”. In the 
inscription, we find Codaganga, gifting the village of 
Hovamu in the district (vigaya) of Varihavartani to the 


13. S77, V. 1010. 

14. Also see below, under Ch. XIII ‘Religious Conditions’, Seetion 
II. s. v. “* Royui Donations’, © 

15. See Tbid. 

16. SIZ, V. 1335,- Also sec above, p. 3, n. 6. 

17. Bharati, 1962, November, pp. 58-62. 
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goddess for the merit of his parents, and the inscription 
narrates a marvellous incident that became the occasion for 
the king to make the gift.!8 


6) The Tutelary Deity of the Gagjcpatis : It is pointed 
out earlier that ever since Anantavarma Codaganga trans- 
ferred his capital to Cuttack in c. A. D. 1134, Purusottama- 
Jagannatha of Puri gradually replaced Gokarnésvara of 
Mahéndragiri as the tutelary deity of the Eastern Gangas. 
The Gajapatis, who, in every respect, continued the tradi- 
tions of their predecessors, also accepted and continued 
Purusottama-Jagannatha as their tutelary deity.’ This 
becomes evident from the inscriptions of Kapilésvara, wherein 
he makes a submission of his administrative troubles’ and 
decrees to. the god, and makes an intensely personal appeal 
to judge the rightness or wrongness of his acts.” But as 
with the ancestors of the Later Eastern Gangas, the 
Gajapatis also appear to have started as worshippers of 
Siva. This is indicated by the epithet Sri Mallinathadé- 
vagana Mangalacandi carana saranda used with Jagesvara, 
father of Kapilésvara, with Parasurama, a brother of Kapi- 
légvara, and also Raghudévanaréndra, son of Paragurama, 
in the Warangal Inscription of Raghudiva, dated: A. D. 
1460.33 That Prataparudra Gajapati begins his Digest on 


18. The marvellous incident narrated is that horripilation occured 
to Lord Siva, as a consequence of his kissing tho full round breasts of god- 
des Bhagavati. The horripilation reminded Him of the sharp arrows of 
Ananiga, the god of love. Lord Vignu apprehensive that Lord Sivo might 
turn his son Anonga into ashes for a second’ time, came down, and pacified 
Lord Siva, who was in the form of a linga in tho temple of Bhagavati, by 
worship. Tho pacified Lord continued to protect the worlds, along with his 
consort. Pleased with this incident, the king gifted the village of HOovamu 
to the goddess. The inscription describes goddoss Bhagovati as Ganganvaya- 
rajyddhideévatg. See Ibid. 

19. Also sce below, under ‘ Religious conditions ’, Sec. I (b). 

20. Sco JASB, LXII, pp. 95-96 and 100. 

21. Bhdaratt, 1958, June, pp. 47ff (text), oc ZZ, XXXII, pp. 125ff 


\ 


(text). 
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Law, the Sarasvativil@sa, with an invocation to Lord Siva, 
also supports this view.’ 


Section II : a) Royal Insignia and Emblems of the 
Later Eastern Gaigas : The preamble of the Later Eastern 
Ganga charters, from Vajrahasta III (A. D. 1039-1070) to 
Anantavarma Codaganga, mentions that the Eastern 
Gangas acquired certain insignia indicative of their royalty 
by the grace of Lord Gokarnésvara. The full list of thesc 
royal insignia, as given in the preamble to the later 
charters of Anantavarma Codaganga, consists of the white 
parasol, the fiy-whisk, the eclephant banner, the bull- 
cmblem, the sheaf of spears adorned with feathers at the 
end, the makaratoarana, or the gateway with the crocodile 
motif, the kettle-drum, the horn (or the military drum ), 
and the unique conch.®? It should be pointed out here 
that the list of insignia is given in a slightly different 
manner in the preamble to the charters of Vajrahasta III, 
Rajaraja Devendravarman and the eatly chartcrs of 
Anantavarma Cadaganga. In this preamble we find the 
elephant banner (samajadhvaja), the sheaf of spears 
( pitichancitakuntanikara )}, the gateway (makaratorana ), 
the drum ( hudwukka )and the horn (kahal«) omitted from 
the list. Instead, we have ékasankhabhéri paticamaha- 
sabda meaning the five great sounds consisting of the 
uniqne conch, the kettle-drum etc.” We have to include 
under the paricamahasabda, the kahaiw and hudgukka men- 
tioned above in the full list, besides the conch and the 
bheri. Even then we shall be missing one item from the 
list of five great musical sounds (i. e. instruments ).2° 


22. SV, p. 1. 

23. “ Korni Plates of Anantavarma COdaganga, S. 1034”, KDC, 
App, Pp. 68 ; or Bharati, 1925, Nov. pp. 101ff (text). 

24. ** Korni Plates of Anantavarma COdaganga, S. 1003”, KDC, 
App, p- 59, or Bharati, 1925, August, pp. 74ff (text). 

25. Kittel in his Kannada-English Dictionary (s. v., ¢ Paficamaha 
Sabda ?} provides us with two lists of these instruments. For the meaning of 
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It is plausible that during his later years, Ananta- 
varma Codagangnt added the clephant-banner, the sheaf of 
spears and the makzratorunpa to the old list of insignia, to 
fit in with the increased glory of an empire that extended 
from the Bhagirathi in the north to the Ganuntami in the 
south. The elephant-banner may be taken to suggest the 
superiority of the Later .Eastern Gangas in elcphant force.?° 


The Later Eastern Gangas inherited the ¥ rsabha- 
liadfichana or the Bull-emblem as a legacy from their 
predecessors, the Early Eastern Gangas. On the seals of 
the charters of both the Early Eastern Gangas and the 
Later Eastern Gangas, who were all Paramamahésvarus 
till Anantavarma Codaganga chosc to become a Parama- 
vaisnanva,®” we find the figure of a couchant bull. The 
bull continued to be the emblem of the Liter Eastern Gan- 
gas-even after they took to Vaigsnavism as their pcrsonal 
religion, beginning with Anantavarma Codaganga, and 
became ardent devotees of Lord Purugottama-Jagannatha 
of Puri. 

In claiming that they were presented by Lord 
Gokarnésvara with the Pajicumahdsabda and other insignia 
of royalty it is plausible that the Later Eastern Gangas 
were trying to establish an overlord-feudatory relationship 
between the god and themselves, for we know that in South 
India, the enjoyment of the five kinds of musical instru- 
ments was a privilege allowed by the overlord to the feuda- 
tory, and that samadhigata -paricu-maha-sabda was a title 


Paficamah@sabda in the inscriptlons of North India, Sec Sircar. D.C, 
Indian Epigraphy, pp. 341-342, and also Indian Epigraphical Glossary, 8- v., 
pp. 230-231. 

26. The motif of elephant may also be taken to suggest a connec- 
tion between the Eastern Gangas, and the Westorn Gangas whosc crest was 
also elephant. The crest of the SuryavamSsa Gajapatis was also elephant (sco 
below, Section HH (b). 


27. See below, undor ‘Religions cooditions’, Section 1 (a). 
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adopted by the feudatories.° We learn that, begining 
with Aniyanka Bhima III (A. D. 1211-1238), the Later 
Eastern Ganga rulers claimed such an overlord-feudatory 
relationship between Purug5ttama-Jagannatha of Puri and 
themselves.*? 


It is to be noted that these royal insignia are no- 
where mentioned in vhe charters of the the Early Eastern 
Gangas. The copper-plate charters of Vajrahasta III, or of 
Rajarija Deveéndravarman or the early charters of 
Anantavarma Codaganga, nowhere mention who among 
the Ganga kings for the first time acquired these insignia. 
It is only in the later charters of Anantavarma Codaganga, 
which include a mythological pedigree, we are told, that 
Kamarnpnava, son of Virasimha, who left his paternal king- 
dom of Kolahalapura in the Gangavadi Visaya (Kolar, 
Mysore State), and who having moved east with his four 
brothers, worshipped Lord Gokarnégvara on the Mahéndra 
hill, obtained these regalia by His grace. Subsequently, 
he killed Sabaraditya (evidently a tribal chief), and acqui- 
red the kingdom of Kalijiga.?3? 


Woe find the mention of these insignia omitted in the 
charters of the post-Anantavarma Codaganga period, now, 
available only from the time of Rajarija IIL.3! 


c) The Emblem, the Crest and the Sign Manual of the’ 
Gajupatis : Elephant is both the emblem and the crest of 
the Gajapatis. It is found engraved on the seal of the 
Raghudéevapura. grant of Raghudévanaréndra, a nephew of 


28. Soe Sircar, D. C, Indian Epigraphy pp. 341-342. 
29. See below, (under Section. V (4)), es. v. “Ravuta” 
30. “ Korni Plates of Anantavarmao Codaganga, S. 1034”, KDC, 


App, pp. 68ff (text). 
31. “ Dasagoba Plates of Réjaraja III, S. 1120 >”, EI, XXXI, 
pp. 249 - 262 
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Kapilésvara, and his viceroy over the kingdom of Rijah- 
mundry.3® On this seal, we find the figure of a standing 
caparisoned elephant. In the Veligalani Plates of Kapile¢- 
vara, dated S. 1380, the only copper-plate inscription of 
this emperor, discovered so far, we find the figure of a 
standing elephant to the right of the representation of a 
sword, the sign manual of the Gajapatis.’3’ The figure of 
an elephant is also found engraved on a stone bearing an 
inscription of Purugottama Gajapati, from Karvaliru, 
Krgna District.2332 


The Gajapati records do not speak of any other royal 
insignia, which they might have had. 


The conventional representation of a dagger, or sword 
which is genearlly found at the end of the records of 
the Suryavathsa Gajapatis is meant to represent the king’s 
signature on the original document. On the reverse of the 
last plate of the Veligalani Grant of Kapilesvara, we find 
such conventional representation of a dagger.3* Subsequent 
to Kapilesvara, we find a few more representative symbols, the 
actual significance of which cannot be known, were added to 
the sign manual of the Gajapatis.This later sign manual of the 
Gajapatis consisted of two varieties : 1. That of Purugottama 
Gajapati, which is composed of a letter, a conch, a doublc- 
edged long sword and a dagger,” and 2. that of Prati- 
paridra, which consists. of a sort of monogram (in fact, it 


32. £1, XXXII, p. 3 

33. Jbid, XXXII, p. 275 

33. a), SII, X. 729. 

34. ZI, XXXII, p. 275. Seo the figure, facing p. 62. 


35. “ The Copper Axo - Head Inscription from Balnsore”’, IA, 
I, p. 355, Sec the figure, facing p. 62. & 
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remains a cryptogram without the key), that does not 
yield itself to any definite explanation.3® 

G. Ramadas explains the sign-manual of Purugottama 
Gajapati as follows : 


“ The first looks like the figure 3 with an uplifted tail 
behind. Since the donor was a worshipper of Durga ( Sri 
Jayadurgayat nama }, he might have adopted the lion, the 
vehicle of Durga, as his emblem or crest. This figure repre- 
sents the rampant lion. (2) The conch may stand for Pafi- 
camahagabda, often found mentioned in the C. P. charters 
of Eastern Gangas. (3) The long sword is always a sign of 
royal authority and valour. 4) The dagger is another 


weapon used in a close fight.”’3” 


Explaining the sign manual of Prataparudra, Ramadas 
says : 


“ Purugsottama’s son Prataparudra Gajapati reduced 
these signs, omitting the conch to the writing .form. 


“The first crest lost its middle horizantal projection 
but retained its tail. This stands for the rampant lion, as 
emblem of valour and royalty. Then the long sword and 
the dagger are combined together. The first two ovals 
stand for the hilt of the sword ; the third oval stands for 
the handle of the dagger the blade of which is shown by a 
line from the lower part of the oval. 


“There are some signs on the handle of the long 
sword. They are the representation of some ornamental 
carvings of the hilt as found in the Veligalani grant of 
Kapilésvara”.2® 


36. “* Velicerla Plates of Prataparudra Gajapati $. 1432 ୭, 
Bhdaratt, 1936, August, p. 278 ; See the figure, opposite. 


37. ET, XXVIII, p. 209. 
38. Ibid. 
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GAJAPATI SIGN MANUAL 
PURUSOTTAMA 


(From the copper axe head inseription from 
Balasore, I. A. Vol. I, p. 358) 


PRATAPARUDRA 


(From Velicerln Plates-- Bharati, Aug. 1956, p. 278) 


[ To.face p. 62] 
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As Ramacdas cxplains, no Cajapati adopted the lion 
as his crest or emblem. The Paficamahigabda, found men- 
tioned in the Copper-Plate charters of Eastern Gangas, which 
Ramadas takes as symbolised by the conch, is also out of 
context here. As already pointed out, the Eastern Ganga 
rulers, subsequent to Codaganga, gave up mentioning the 
Panicaumahasabda or any other royal insignia in their char- 
ters.” Also, no inscription of the Gajapatis makes any 
reference to the Pajicumahasabda. 


In editing the Vcelicarla Inscription of Prataparudra 
Gajapati, Vangolu Venkatarangayya gives the following 
explantion of Prataparudra Gajapati’s sign manual.!? 


1. The intial crest stands for the letter Kha, and 
according to the writing and linguistic traditions in Orissa, 
a person precedes his signature with this letter, just as the 
Telngus add the word cévralu ( handwriting) at the end 
of thocir signatures. Probably, Kha stands for the initial 
letter of the Persian word khat of dastakhat which means 
handwriting. But it is doubtful, that by this time the 
influence of the Persian language in Orissa wss so much, 
as to make a staunch Hindu ruler like Prataparncra use a 
Porsian word before his signature. 


2. The rest of the sign manual defies any explanation. 
It may rcpresent a sword, indicative of the valour and’ 
majesty of the Gajapatis. The three ovals which precede 
may be taken as the handle of the sword. ‘The signs on the 
handle of the sword are yet to be deciphered, but 2ppéar 
to stand for the na@gari numerals 8, 7, 5, 5. : 


3. According to the Oriya scholar Vidyadhara Singh, 
the initial letter Kha stands for the lion - head, the three 


39. See above pp. 55.-60. 
40. Bharati, 1936, August, 171 ff. I have given hero the gist of 
Vonkatarangayya’s explanation in Telugu. 
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ovals for the hilt of the sword, and the third line that 
starts from the lower portion of the third oval, the Rana- 
banijara (ua title of Prataparudra found in in the inscrip- 
tion itself 3 sign of Pratiaparudra, the rope that binds the 
enemy kings. Vidyadhara Singh offers no explanation of 
the signs within the ovals. 


N. Venkataramanayya, editing the Ciruvrolu Plates 
of Hamvira merely explains the shape of the sign manual 
(as found in Pratiparudra Gajapati’s Inscriptions), and 
offers no explanation as to its meaning.?? 


R. Subrahmanyam, who has given the figures of these 
sign manuals on the fly - leaf of his work, The Suryavamsi 
Gajapatis of Orissz, has no explanation to offer regarding 
their significance.*3 

In the present state of our knowledge, an explanation, 
regarding the significance of these Gajapati sign manuals, 
that will be an improvement over the explanations offered 
above is not possible. 


Section III : a} The Eponym, atreya gotra, of the Later 
Eastern Gangas.: The Early Eastern Gargas, in all their 
numerous copper - plate charters, arc silent in respect of 
their gotra. In sharp contrast with their predecessors, the 
Later Eastern Gangas, in their charters, beginning with 
Vajrahasta III, upto Anantavarma Codaganga, never fail to 
mention that they were of the Atreya gotra.** By claiming 


41. See Ibid, for a few other titles of Prata parudra. 
42. Bharati, 1941, November, pp. 515ff 
43. Subrahmanyam. R, Suryavam$si Gajapatis of Orissa, Waltair, 


1948. 

44. For e. g., see “ Cikkilavalasa Plates of Vajrahasta III, S. 982 ”’ 
KDC, App, p. 51 or ZZ, XXXIIT, pp. 184-185 (text) and “ Korni Plates of 
Anantavarma COdaganga, S. 1003”, KDC, App, p. 59 or Bhdrati, 1925, 


Aug. p. 74ff. 
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that they were of the Atréya gotra, they were also indir- 
ectly claiming that they were of the lunar racc, for sage 
Atri was the father of Candra. But, for the first time, it 
was in the preamble to the later charters of Anantavarma 
Codaganga we find mention of the mythical ancestors, Atri 
and his son Candra.®’ The Later Eastern Ganga charters, 
subsequent to Codaganga, maintain the mythical ancestry, 
fabricated during the time of Anantavarma Cogaganga.1® 
In this connection, it may be pointed out that the Kamba- 
kaya grant of Deveéndravarman of the Ganga lineage, issued 
by his feudatory Udayaditya Khedi, the date of wiuich may j 
be read either as S. 1003 or 1103, makes no reference either to 
the Atreya gotra or the lunar racc ; 1” that such a late ins- 
cription as this does not mention the eponym of the 
Eastern Gangas, drives us to the conclusion that the 
eponym was a pure invention made in the time of Vajra- 


hasta ILI to bolster up the increasing glory of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty. 


b) Traditions concerning the Origin of the Gajapatis : A 
few traditions preserved in such texts as the Madala Pari, 
Katakarajavamsavalt, and the Jagannatham Kaifiyat attri- 
bute a base origin to Kapilésvara, the founder of the Surya- 
vam$sa Gajapati dynasty. The Madala Parniji states that the 
last of the Gangas kings, Matta Bhanu, being issucless, 
prayed Lord Jagannatha of Puri for a successor to him, a 
son. The Lord appeared to him in a dream and told him 
to adopt the cow - herd boy whom he would find the next 


45. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma COodnganga, S. 1034” KDC, 
App, p. 66 or Bharat, 1925, Nov, pp. 101 ff. 


46. For eg., see the “* Kendupatna Plates of Narasimha II”, 
KDC, App, p. 88. 


! 47. KDC, App, p. 80 or Bharati. 1927, November, pp. 1158ff. The 
date.of this inscription is given as S akabdé sahasram=é€ka trayddhikam. 
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day near the Vimala temple. Accordingly, the king adopted 
the cowherd boy who was none other than Kapilesvara. 
The Madala Panjt further states that Kapilésvara- 
acceded to the throne in S. 1374.°° The Jagannatham Kai- 
Jfiyat makes him a thief, in his earlier career, and the Kata- 
karajavamsavalt supports the story of Madala Panji.! 
These mendacious tales need no longer be given credencoc, as 
the inscriptions of Kapilésvara, of his several officers, as 
well as the information furnished by the Sarasvativilasam 
of Prataparudra Gajapati unequivocally point to the blue- 
blooded ancestry of Kapilesvara. 


That the parents of Kapilesvara were called Jagesvara 
and Vellamamba is clear from the Veligalani Plates of 
Kapilesvara, dated S. 1380.5°° Verse 11 of this record in its 
Sanskrt part speaks of the grant of the village of Veligalani 
named after Kapilesvara and his parents. Veligalani nama- 
kam=adad gramam svapitrakhyaya, where gpitrakhyaya, as 
per the grammatical rule mataca, pitaca, matapitarau, pitarau 
refers to both the father and mother. Accordingly we find 
the village of Veligalani divided into three parts, one of 
which was named as Jagesvarapura and another Vellamam- 
bapura. The Warangal inscription of Raghudeéva Naren- 
dra,°! the brother’s son of Kapileégvara, also clearly states 
that Kapilésvara was the son of Jagesvara. The Raghu- 
dévapura grant of Raghudéva, S. 1368 ,°? further men- 


48. KDC, p. 646. The date given by the Madald Pan: is wrong, 
as we know from inscriptions that KapiléSsvara ascended the throne of the 
Gangas in c. S. 1356 - 57. 

49. See Further Sources, pp. 60-62, for the versions of the Kataka- 
rdjavd ms avalt and the Jaganndtham Kaifiyat regarding the early career of 
Kapilésvara. 

50. EI, XXXII, pp. 275 - 292. 

51. EI, XXXIII, pp. 125 ff or Bharati, 1958, June, pp. 47 ff. Sri 
Jdgé svaradévamahadéva nkaraputra. 

52. EI,XXXIII, p. 6f. The vorses of this grant roferring to Jagé$- 
vara and his father KapileSsvaro say : 
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tions that Jagésvara’s father, i. e., Kapilesvara’s grand- 
father, was also called Kapileésvara, and that all of them 
were great warriors and chieftains of Surya and Soma 
lineage. 


The Gopinathpur inscription of Gopinatha Mahai- 
patra, a minister of Kapilésvara says that Kapi- 
lésvara was of the solar race.’ The Anantavaram 
plates of Prataparudra,°* after praising the sun 
god, say that in that lineage was born Kapilegvara. 
The Sarasvativilisam of Prataparurdra Gajapati declares 
that Kapilesvara was born in the line of Raghu.°’ Further 
the epithets, Siuryavamsavalambanastambha, Vaivasvata - 
Manu - parampara - prasita - Riamagcandra caritalankrta, 
Vaivasvatarajapraputaraksadaksa, Sri Ramacandra carapa- 
launkrta etc, that we come across in the records of ‘the 
Gajapatis go to contradict the confused and mendacious 
traditions preserved in the pseudo -.historical chronicle, the 
Madala Panji and other similar texts. 


In passing, we may mention that the name of . Kapilés- 
vara’s mother, Vellamamba, is an Andhra name and points 
to the Andhra affiliations of the Gajapatis. This is also 
indicated by the epithet Sri Mallinathadévagana Mungala- 
candi carapa Sarapa, used with Jagesvara, father of Kapi- 
legvara, with Parasurama, brother of Kapilésvara, and with 


tat=Sirya-Somdanvaya bhiimipdala vams dgrajdnGm nF pasanmani - 
ndm visuddhavrttah Kapilésvaro?’ bhit=sanndyak0 nayaka mauliratnam 
Jagésvaras=tattanay0 mahaimda RaghOriv= AjO6 bhuvanaika stirah. 


53. JASB, LXIX, p. 175 ff. Bhasvadvams dvatamsant.....Kapiléndrd 
bhidano naréndrah, 


54. KDC, App, p. 103 or Andhra Patrika Annual, 1928. 
Tadiyavams Etad=anupratapavan$s=cirasya raja Kapilésvardhvayah abh&d 


55. SV, p. 5 { Verso. 9 ). vam$O0 Raghundmudapadi raja bhujanir= 
Adityasamiddhatéjahl|Ramakpti= S'sri Kapiléndrand masimatisayi svaratulya- 
Ihamda. 
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Raghudeva, son of Paragwurima in the Warangal Inscrip- 
tion of Raghudévanarendra.’° Moallinatha, as the name of 
a deity is very popular in the Telugu-speaking areas®” 
and not in Orissa, and itis plausible that the original 
home of the Siryavam$sa Gajapati family was in the Andhra 
country. This is further supported by the fact that Kapi- 
lesvara’s success in conquering wide areas of the Telugu 
and Tamil speaking lands, then under the hegemony of the 
Vijayanagara king, was to a very considerable extent, 
due to the help he received from Andhra generals. 


According to a well - known tradition in Orissa, known 
as the Kanci-Kaveri tradition, Purugottama Gajapati, def- 
eated the ruler of Kafici, and married his daughter Padmai- 
vati.°’ This ruler of Kanici, who was also a ruler of Kar- 
nataka, is identified with Sajuva Narasimha.” This traidi- 
tion with slight differences is also mentioned in the Madala 
Panji and the Katakardjavamsavali.°’ Tarinicarana Rath, 
who is strongly convinced of the historicity of this tradi- 
tion, has identified the heroine of this legend, Padmavati, 
with Riupambika, wife of Purugottama and mother of Pra- 
taparudra.°! Riupambika, or Padmivati, like Vellamamba, is 
a Telugu name, and if we accept the identification of Tari- 
nicarana Rath, we may say, as suggested by D. C. Sircar, 
that much Andhra blood flows in the veins of the 
Gajapatis.®? 


56. EI, XXXII, pp. 125 ff or Bhdrati, 1958, Juno, pp. 47 ff. 

57. The presiding deity of the temples at Bezawada and Srifailam 
is called Mallikarjuna. 

58. For the historicity, date and details of this tradition, see 
Subrahmanyam. R, Op. Cit, pp. 181 - 185 ; IHQ, X XI, pp. 34 - 44. 

59. Subrahmanyam. R, Op Cit, p. 183. 

60. See Further Sources, ITI, p. 69 

61. JBORS, V, pp. 146 ff. 

62. D. C. Sircar in £/, XXXII, p. 1. 
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Section IV : Capitals of the Later Eastern Qangas and the 
Gajapatis : We find all copper - plate charters of the 
Eastern Gariga rulers, both Early and Later, upto thé 
time of Anantavarma Codaganga (A. D. 1078 - 1152) issued 
either from Dantapura or Kalinganagara, but mostly from 
Kalinganagara. Dantapura and Kalinganagara were the 
two capitals of the Eastern Gangas, until the exigent needs 
of an extensive empire made Anantavarma C6daganga 
transfer the capital to the centrally located Cuttack in 
c. A. D. 1134.63 


Dantapura 


It is only in the preamble to the later charters of 
Anantavarma Codaganga that we are able to glean some 
information regarding the genesis of these capitals. We are 
told that Kamarnava, the founder of the Eastern Ganga 
dynasty in Kalinga, who moved east with his brothers from 
Kolahalapura, after he acquired the kingdom of Kalinga by 
killing in battle Sabaraditya, had as his capital a city 
called Dantapura, which out did (in splendour) the capi- 
tals of all other kings, and which ridiculed the Suréndra- 
pura (i. e., Amaravati ).ଖ By this statement, impliedly, 
we are to understand, that Kamarnava, made as his capi- 
tal an already existing ‘city, Dantapura. The Buddhist 
literature testifies to the antiquity of a city called Danta- 
pura. The Daladavamsa says that after the demise of the 
Buddha, his disciple Khemea brought the upper left tooth of 
the Buddha to Dantapura in Kalinga.’ An ancient poem 
preserved in the Dighanikaya (II, 235) and reproduced 


63. See above, p. 30, n. 13, below, s. v., * Kataka ”? 


64. “ Korni Platos of Anantavarma CO dagange, S. 1034”, KDC, 
App, p. 68 or Bhdrati, 1925, Nov, pp. 101 ff. 


65. KDC, p. 123. 
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in the Mohavasiu ( III, 208, 209 ), one of the oldest Sans- 
krt Buddhist texts, refers to Dantapura of the Koalingas, 
as one of the seven ancient cities of India even by that 
time. The Kumbhakarajataka also mentions Dantapura as 
the capital of Kalinga.’ ‘This Dantapura has been identi- 
fied by some scholars with Jagannathapuri,®® and by others 
with a place generally referred to as Dantavakira-puram or 
kota, & few miles from Srikakulam, on the road from Srika- 
kujam to Mukhalingam, and where there is a huge fort-wall 
built of mud.®® 


Dantapura is referred two in two inscriptions of the time 
of Anantavarma Codaganga, from Madhukesvara temple at 
Mukhalingam. The first inscription, dated S. 1027 (A.D. 1105), 
speaks of a donation of 3 putfis of land in Dantapuram 
(‘Dantavoram’ ) by Lokambika, a queen of Codaganga, to 
two cultivators for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in 
the Madhukesvara temple.” ‘The other inscription, dated 
S. 1035 (A, D. 1143, ), also speaks of a similar donation 
made by Yarakamma, another queen of Codaganga.” A 
partly multilated record from Simhacalam, dated S. 1106 
(A .D. 1184), refers to one Siurappa, who calls himself a minis- 
ter of Simhadripati, the ruler of Dantapura ( Dantapurésa 
Simhadripatér=mantri ).”” These inscriptions lead us to 
the inference that there was one Dantapuram, near about 
Mukhalingam, in existence till the 12th century, and that it 
was under the authority of a local ruler or chieftain appo- 
inted by the Ganga monarch. It is plausible that this 


66. Reapson, The Cambridge History of India. I, p. 123. 

67. KDC, pp. 251, 551. 

68. JZbid,pp. 268 - 269. 

69. JZbid, pp. 123, 233; fora description of this ruined fort 
see AR for 1921-1922. 

70. SIZ, v. 1076. 

71. IJbid, v. 1084. 

72. Zbid, vi 1189. 
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Dantapuram is the same as the one referred to in the pre- 
amble to the later charters of Anantavarma Codaganga, as 
the capital of Kamairnava, the founder of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty in Kalinga. This inference is further sup- 
ported by the fact that Vajrahasta ITI (A. D. 1038 - 1070) 
also issued one of his charters from Dantapura; ”3 and, we 
are certain that Jagannathapuri, which was identified by 
some scholars as Dantapura was nota part of Vajrahasta 
IIs kingdom. By the time of Vajrahasta III, Dantapura 
appears to have still retained its status as a secondary 
capital. Though the later charters of Anantavarma Coda- 
ganga proclaim that Kamarnava, the founder of the Eastern 
Ganga dynasty in Kajinga, who probably ruled in the later half 
of the eight century, found Dantapura grand enough to have 
it as his capital,” we have the evidence of the Early Eastern 
Ganga records that it was the capital of the Eastern Gan- 
gas from~the very inception of their rule, at the beginning 
of the sixth century A. D. The Jirgingi Plates of Indravar- 
man of the Ganga year 39, were issued from Dantapura,!° 
and Indravarman is the first Early Eastern Ganga ruler 
known to us. The Kambakiya grant of Dévéndravarman, 
dated S. 1103, was issued when that ruler was stationed at 
Dantipura, (Dantipuré sthitah), though his capital was said 
to be Kalinganagara. ( Kalinganagaradhivasakat)’”®. Thus 
the Eastern Ganga inscriptions point to the existenee of 
Dantapura as the capital or as an important city, from the 
6th century to the 12th century A. D. The description of 


a i i nn 


73. “ Narasipatnam Plates of Vajrahasta III, S. 967” EI, XI, 


74. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma C5daganiga, S.. 1034.” KDC, 
App, P- 68 or Bhdratt, 1925, November, pp. 101 ff----S abaradityan=nihatya 
Kdmdarnavah Kalinganagrahit, tasyaca vijitasakalanr patipuram=apahasita 
Suréndrapuram Dantapuran=ndma nagart rajadhanyasi t. 

75. EI, XXV, pp. 281 ff. 

76. KDC, App, p. 80 or Bhdrati, 1927, November, pp. 115 ff, 
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Dantapura, given in the later charters of Codaganga, as a 
city that out did ( in splendour) the capitals of all other 
kings, and ridiculed the Suréndrapura,”®® is supported by 
Early Eastern Ganga charters. These charters also des- 
cribe Dantapura as rivalling the city of gods,” and as a 
city victorious.” 


Kalinganagara 


The later charters of Anantavarma Codaganga men- 
tion that Kamarnava II, son of Danirnava, the third ruler 
in order of succession, founded the capital called Nagara, 
which excelled the city of Indra.”?’ We are also told that 
Kamarnava II also founded the temple of Madhuksgsvara, 
the lirga that manifested itself out of a Madhika tree,?® at 
Nagara, the walls of which touched the heavens, and the 
sculptural motifs on its doorways and its other exquisite 
buildings made the heavenly denizens dislike their own 
palaces.’ The founding of this capital appears to have 
snatched away the glory of the earlier one, Dantapura. 
Scholars bave identified Nagara or the Kalinganagara of 


76 a. See n. 74, above. 

77. Amarapurapratispartht Srimad=Dantapurdat, “ Jirgingi Platos 
of Indravarman, Ganga Year 39 ”, KDC, App, Pp. 37. 

78. Vijayavaté Dantapurdvasakdn, ** Purli Plates of Indrvarman, 
Ganga Year 149 ”, KDC, App, p. 40. 

79. “ Korni Plates of Anantavarma COdaganga, S. 1034”, KDC, 
App, p. 69 or Bhdrati, 1925. November, pp. 101 ff.- Dvitiya Kdamdar- 
navah gpancdsadvargdn mahimapdalam=amapndayat. ¢ asya tiraskTta Tri- 
vig fapam Nagaran=ndma. puramasit. 

80. A lithic record from Mukhalifnigam, dated S. 1065 (SII, 
v. 1111) says of this deity, Dévasya=S $sambh0r=Madhukasamudayasya 
Adimiirté. 

81. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga, S. 1034”, KDC, 
App, p. 69 or Bharati, 1925, November, pp. 101 ff. - tasmin s0’pi Madhtika- 
vrkgajanandd=Isasya lingakrtéh krtwakhydm MadhukéSa ttyaracayat= 
prasddam=abhramliham yadvarOordhva vicitrapatra latikds=citrdnivd pasy- 
atdm saudhanyambaravartinam hrdibhavényinam vimdnarucih. 
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Eastern Ganga inscriptions, with Mulkhalingam, at present 
a straggling village of four to five thousand inhabitants, 
where there is a temple of Madhukesvara with a large 
number of Later Eastern Ganga inscriptions.®? 


Though Anantavarama Codaganga’s inscriptions speak 
of Kamarnava II, who may be placed in the second and 
third quarters of the 9th century, as the founder of Kalifi- 
ganagara, the Early Eastern Ganga inscriptions refer to 
Kalinganagara as the capital at least from the 80th year 
of the Ganga era (i. c., c. 498 + 80 = 578 A. D. ).83 
This discrepancy, in the tradition recorded by Ananta- 
varma Codaganga, cannot be explained. But Codaganga’s 
version that Dantapura was the earlier capital, later repla- 
ced by Kalinganagara, is corroborated by the Early Eas- 
tern Ganga inscriptions; for, we find the Jirgingi Plates of 
Indravarman of the Ganga year 39,°* issued from Danta- 
pura, and the Narasingapalli Plates of Hastivarman of the 
Ganga year 79,55 issued from Kalinganagara. As the 
Ponnutiuru Plates of Siamantavarman of-the Ganga year 64 
are said .to have been issued from Saumyavana,’®’ and 
make no reference to Kalifjganagara, it is very likely that 
Kalinganagara was founded sometime between the Ganga 
years 64 and 79, that is in the third quarter of the sixth 
century A. D. Curiously, we have no record of the 
Early Ganga kings from the temples at Mukhalingam. 
This may be explained by the fact that until the eleventh 
century A. D. the Ganga kings used. to record their munifi- 
cence only on copper plates and not on stone. Similar 


82. SII, v. 1005-1148. For the idontification of Nagara or 
Kalinganagara with Mukhalingam,. see Madras Journal of Literary Society, 
1889 - 1894, p. 68; ZZ. IV, p. 183 f; KDC, pp. 195 - 237. 

83. “Urlam Plates of Hastivarnnan, G. Y. S0 ”. KDC, App, 
p. 34. 

84. ADC, App, p. 37 or EJ, XXV, pp. 251 ff. 

85. Bharati, 1934, Sept, pp. 461 - 466 or ZZ, XXIII, pp. 62-67 

86. £ZI/, XXVIII, pp. 216 ff 
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was the case with Eastern Calukya rulers, none of whose 
lithic records was available till the eleventh century, in 
spite of their being great temple builders. Or it may be 
that Kamarnava II was really the founder of the Madhuke- 
svara temple only, and later due to some distortion or con- 
fusion of tradition came to be associated with the found- 
ation of the city also. 


The Early Ganga inscriptions. as in the case of Dan- 
tapura, support the claim made for Kalinganagara, in the 
later charters of Anantavarma Codaganga, that it excelled 
Trivistapa. One feature of the capital which the ins- 
criptions never tire of mentioning is its pleasant climate 
all the year round ( Sarvartuw sukha ramapniyat ). Like 
the Dantapura, it is also called a victorious city ( Vijaya 
Kalinganagarat ), and resembles the city of gods (Ama- 
rapuranukarina ).°" The Cidivalasa Plates of Devéndra- 
varman, of Ganga year 397, describe it as resembling the 
‘city of gods, with its numerous temples, and possessing great 
glory as a consquence of its extensive territory brought into 
existence at the end ofa kalpa, and an adornment to the 
earth. The Kambakiya Plates of Deévéndravarman, S. 
1103, refers to the rows of white mansions, to its mighty 
scholars and its well kept armies.’? 


The change of the Eastern Ganga capital to Cuttack during 
the later years of Anantavarma Codaganga inc. A.D. 1134,°° 


87. “Santabomma}i Plates of Nandavarman. CG. ¥. 221” (KDC, App, 
p- 43) describe it, Amarapuranukdarina sarvartusukharamapiyad=vijayavat 
Sri Kalitganagarav@sakan. | 

88. KDC, App, p. 46. Srimad=ané€éka devakula ltul@ad=Amarapur- 
dnukGrina kalpanta sankalpilt@n-=analpa samrajya mOhitamahd su (ma) 
himnOm=atalatilakat. 

89. Ibid, p. 80. Amarapurdnukaripa sarvariw sukharamaniydat 
sudhd dhavalaprasada maldaviratalalita 16hat dOordanda pandita swubaldlan- 
k pla Sri KalinganagaradhivGsakdat. 

90. See above, p. 30, n. 13, and below, s.v., ** Kataka” 
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should have brought about a gradual neglect, decrease in 
political importance, desertion and final abandonment of 
these once famous cities, Dantapura and Kalinganagara. 


Kataka 


As has already been pointed out,?! we have it on the auth- 
ority of the Madalia Parnjt, that Anantavarma Codaganga 
transferred the Eastern Ganga capital from Kalinganagara 
( Mukbhalingam ) on the banks of the Vamsadhara to Kataka 
or Cuttack on the banks of the Mahanadi. The change of 
capital should have been contemplated to meet the strategic 
needs of an extensive empire, which in the time of Anan- 
tavarma Codaganga stretched itself from the Bhagirathi 
in the north to the Godavari in the south. The name 
Kataka or Cuttack suggests that it was originally a cam- 
ping ground of the Ganga king’s forces. During the 
Later Eastern Ganga times, Kataka appears to have been 
referred to, for the most part, as Varanasi Kataka. In 
nearly all the Telugu lithic records of the Later Eastern 


Gangas, we find it refered to only by that name. Its abb- 
reviated form, Kataka, by which it came to be referred to 
in the time of the Gajapatis, finds its earliest and only 
mention in a lithic record from Simhacalam, dated ‘S. 
1309.3 Another inscription from the same place, dated 
S. 1375, refers to it as Raji Kataka, meahing the royal 
capital,*? probably in order to distinguish it from the pro- 
vincial or local capitals such as Pottuniuri Kataka etoc., 
which find mention in the lithic records.’ It should be 


91. See above, p. 30, n. 13. 

92. See Sircar D. C, “Some Facts of Early Orissan History”, JIH, 
XXXIV, p. 275. 

93. SII, VI. 929 

94. Jbid, VI. 1050 

95. See Zbid, VI. 786, 790, 1078. 
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remembered that by S. 1375 the Gajapatis were in power at 
Cuttack. Thus in all the numerous Ganga lithic records 
we have, Varanasi Kataka is referred to as Kataka, only 
once, i.e. in the inscription referred to above from Simha- 


calam. 


The earliest reference to Varanasi Kataka, in the lithic 
records of the Later Eastern Gangas, appears to be in an 
inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1035. (A. D. 1118). 
This leads us to the surmise that as early as A. D. 1113 Coda- 
ganga might have transferred his capital to Cuttack, which 
is in contradiction with the statement of the Madala Pang 
that he transferred the capital to Cuttack inc. A. D, 1134. 
Our surmise is supported by the Korni Plates of Codaganga, 
dated S. 1034,°* which refer to the emperor as a Parama- 
vaigspava, pointing to his close association with the Puri- 
Cuttack region, and its presiding deity, Purugottama-Jagan- 
natha of Puri. Further, where as all the carlier records of 
Anantavarma Codaganga specify Kalinganagara as the place 
from where they were issued, the Korni plates are signifi- 
cantly silent regarding the place from where they were issued. 
Our surmise is still further supported by the Vizagpatam 
Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga, dated S. 1040 (A. D. 
1118),°° which represent the-emperor only as a Parama- 
vaigsnava, alone, omitting altogether the epithet Parama- 
mahesvara, found in the Korni Plates. But whether we 
agree or not that the Eastern Ganga capital was changed to 
Cuttack by S. 1035 ( A. D. 1113 ), the inscription refer- 
red to above from Simhacalam points out that by that date, 
Kataka, called Varanasi Kataka, already began to make its 
appearance in the Eastern Ganga records as a city gaining 
in political importance. 


96. IZbid, V1. 756. 
97. KDC, Appendix, p. 72 or Blédrati, 1925, November, pp. 101 ff 
98. IA, XVIII, pp. 165-172 
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The Muslim chroniclers always refer to Kataka as 
Banarasi or Katak Bangjras. The Tarikh - Firoz Shahi 
of Shams-i Siraj ’Afif says: “Sultan Firoz rested at 
Banarasi an ancient residence of the arrogant Rais. At 
that time the Rai of Jajnagar, by name Adaya, had deemed 
it expedient to quit Banarasi, amd to take up his resi- 
dence clsewhcre ; so Sultan Firoz occupied his palace.??300 
Also, “That the circumference of the fortification of 
Banarasi was thirty kos, in every one of which there was 
a great population.” 33 Further, “The Rais were Brah- 
mans, and it was held to be a religious duty that every one 
who succeeded to the title of Rai at Jajnagar should add 
something to these forts. They had thus grown very large.?’103 
Speaking of the location of Banarasi, Tarikh-i Mubarak-Shahi 
says : ¢ The Sultan ( Firoz Shah ) then procceded to the 
city of Banarasi, which was the residence of the Rai. 
Having left the Mahanadi, the Rai had fled to Tilang.’”103 


In contrast with the grandiose descriptions we have of 
Kalinganagara in the Eastern Garniga inscriptions,” the 
cdlescriptions we have of the city of Kataka in the Later 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati inscriptions are few and far 
between. The Eastern Ganga inscriptions do not describe the 
city at all. The Kondavidu Plates of Ganadéva, the vice- 
roy of Kapilesvara, mention that on the banks of the Maha- 
nadi, the city of Kataka shines like the Amaravati of Sakra 


99. HIED, ITE. p. 312; IV.p. IL; Ve. p. 386 
100. Zbid, ITI. p. 312. 
101. Hodivale, Studies in Indo-Muslim History ( 19357 ), II, p. 128. 


This is the corrected version of Hodivala for HJED. III, p. 312 which runs, 
“The writer has been informed that there were two forts in Banarasi, cach 


populated with a large number of people.” * 
102. HIED, III, p. 313. 
103. Zbid, IV, p. 11. 
104. See above pp. 72-75. 
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or Indra.!% An inscription from Bezawada ( Vijayawada }) 
says that Virarudra Pratapadéva was ruling from the 
throne of the city of Cuttack, which was the respository of 
the sixty four branches of knowledge. ‘The Sarasvati- 
vil@sa says that its royal author reigned at Kataka-nagari, 
“ the rival of the famous cities of Ayodhya, Madhura, 
Dyvaravati, Avanti, Maya, Varanasika, and Kafnci, and the 
reflection of the city of the gods ( Amarapuri) in the 
waters of the river Mahianadi.”!%" 


Provincial Capitals 


Cities like Kondavidu and Rajahmundry, which were 
the capitals of the respective viceroyaltics under the Gaja- 
patis appear to have vied with the capital city of the em- 
pire, the Kataka, in their pomp and splendour. The Konga- 
vigdu copper-plate grant of Ganadéva, S. 1377, says that 
“the city of Kondavidu, the capital of this Rautariaya 

“ (i. e. Ganadeva), the bazars of which are full of merchan- 
dise, and which is continually crowded with mighty ele- 
phants, chariots, horses and pedestrians, resembles the city 
of Balabhid (Indra), which is inhabited by gods.”208 
Though we do not have description of other provincial capi- 
tals, it is easy to infer that in their grandeur they must 
have equalled Kondavidu, even if they did not excel it. 


Section V: Titles of the Luter Eastern Garngas and the 
Gajapatis. : 


105. IA, XX, p. 390. Katakasyapuri yasya ‘rdjadhani virajité 
Mahdnadi parisaré Sakrasyévamaravati. 

106. SII, X. 737. 

107. S. FV. p. 11...Mahd nadijalamadhya-madhydsin@m Amaranadi- 
pratidbimbamiva Bhikatakali Katakanagari. 

108. IA, XX, p. 393-sd Kopdavidunagari vipanisthapanyd tad=Rauta- 
raya paripdlita rajadhani -dévalaya BalabhidO nagariva bhatisasvad=gajén- 
dra ratha v@ ji pAdaAti ramyae. 

Ganadéva was the viceroy of KapiléSvara at Kondavidu, 
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a) Titles of the Later Bastern Gunga rulers : The titles 
of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers that we come across in 
their inscriptions, may be discussed under the following 
heads : 


1) Coronation Sobriquets or Abhiséka namas 
2) The title Trikulingadhipati 

3) The title Gajapatti. 

4) The title Ravuia 


1) Coronation Sobriquets : Until the time of Coda- 
ganga ( A. D. 1078-1152 ), the Later Eastern Ganga rulers 
continued the practice of Early Eastern Gangas, who 
appear to have assumed the cornation sobriquets or Abhi- 
séka namas of Anantavarman and Dévendravarman alter- 
nately. Vajrahasta III bore the name of Anantavarman ; 
his son Rajaraja was a Devéndcervarman ; and Rajaraja’s 
son Codaganga bore the title Anantavarman. Vajrahasta 
ITI’s grandfather, Vajrahasta II bore the title Anantavar- 
man and Vajrahasta IT1’s father, Madhukamarnava had the 
title Dévendravarman, according to some scholars. The 
inscriptions of Vajrahasta III, of his son Rajaraja, or of 
his grandson Anantavarma C6odaganga do not mention who 
among the Eastern Ganga rulers for the first time Dore this 
title. It is only in the preamble to the copper plate 
charters of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers subsequent to 
Anantavarma Codaganga, a claim was made that Kolshala, 
the progenitor of the Eastern Gangas in Gangavadi ( Kolar 
District, Mysore State ), bore the title of Anantavarma.!!? 


109. For details of the assumstion of these abhigékandmas by the 
Early Eastern Ganga rulers, see Somasekhara Sarma. M, “Parva Gangulu”, 
VS, pp. 177-178. — 

110. The preamble to the Kendupatna Plates of Narasimha II (KDC, 
App, p. 89), says, tatah KOlahalah s& év@ Anantavarmdad =bhavat-dhana- 
kanakasamruddhO Gahigavd di prasiddhah sakala visayabhittah...... tad=adhi- 
patir=athddyOn=Anantavarma nf péndrah. 
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We have it on the evidence of the Later Eastern Ganga 
inscriptions since the time of Anantavarma Codaganga, 
both copper-plate and lithic, the lithie records running to 
several hundreds, that since the accession of Codaganga, i.c, 
since S. 999 or A.D. 1077 upto Bhanudeva II (A.D. 1305-27) 
for a period of 250 years, all the rulers assumed the abhigéhka- 
ndma of Anantavarma only, with or without the proper 
name of the ruler. In the lithic records, after S. 1229, we 
do not come across the title of Anantavarman. That is to 
say from the time of Narasimha III ( A. D. 1327-1353 ), or 
may be even from the later days of Bhanudésva II (A.D. 1305- 
1327 ), for some unknown reason, the title appears to have 
fallen into desuetude. We also observe, from the time 
of Narasimha IV (A.D. 1378-1409), the rulers slowly giving 
up the habit of mentioning the regnal or aika years in 
their inscriptions ; this may be an indication of the dwind- 
ling authority of the Eastern Gangas. ‘Therefore, the titles 
of the first three Later Eastern Ganga rulers, viz., Ananta- 
varma Vajrahastadeva III, Dévendravarman Rajarajadéva, 
and Anantavarmas Codagangadéva should not lead us to 
genarlise that the titles Ananiavarman and Dévendravarman 
were borne alternately by the other Later Easterm Garga 


rulers also. 


2) Trikajingadhipatt : Among the Early Eastern 
Ganga rulers, the title Trikajingadhipati was borne by the 
first two rulers known from their inscriptions, viz., Indra- 
varman of the Jirgingi Plates of G. Y. 3933 and Maha-Saman- 
tavarman of the Ponnutiru Plates of G. Y. 64.3” None of 
the Early Eastern Ganga rulers after Samantavarman bore 
this title, though a few of them called themselves Sakala- 


111. KDC, App, p. 37. 
112. ET, XXVIII, pp. 216ff. 
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kalingddhipatis or Samast« Kalingadhipatis. 3 After 
Samantavarman, the earliest Ganga ruler to assume this 
title again was Vajrahasta III of the Later Eastern 
Ganga dynasty. We find this title in all the 
copper-plate charters of Vajrahasta, except that of 
S. 976;\3! besides, a few lithic records from Muk- 
halingam also give this title. For the first time 
we come across this title in the Narasipatnam Plates of 
Vajrahasta III, dated S. 967 (A. D. 1045).13° R. D. Banerji 
opines that Vajrahasta III assumed this title, after having 
brought under his control Utkala, Kongoda and Kajinga, 
which together constituted the Trikalinga.!”” It was a 
eustom with Hindu rulers that they assumed the titles of 
kings whom they vanquished in battle, We find this title 
assumed by the Kalacuri king, Maharajadhiraja Karnadéva 
in his Benares copper-plate inscription of A. D. 1045.18 As 
the Later Eastern Gangas and the Kalacuris were on 
hostile terms during this period, we may surmise that Vajra- 
hasta III assumed this title by defeating Karnadéva in 
battle; but this appears unlikely, as we find that both 
Vajrahasta, in his Nadagam Plates of A. D. 1058,13* and 
Karypadéva, in his Saranath inscription of the same year, 


113. For e.g., Vajrahasta II in the Andhavaram Plates (EI, XXXII, 
p. 203ff) and Pondiru plates (JAHRS, IX, III, pp. 283ff.) 


114. “‘Mandasa Plates of Ranaka Dharmakhedi”, JBORS; XVII, 
pp. 175-188. As the title Ranaka indicates. these plates were issued by, 
DharmakhéEdi, a feudatory of Vajrahasta. This might be the reason for the 


omission of the title. 
115. SIZ, V. 1122. 
116. EI, XI, p. 147. 
117. Banerji’s opinion cited by Somasekhara Sarma in VS, p. 236. 


118. ZI, 11, p. 305. 
119. Zbid, IV, pp. 183ff. 
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bore this title. It is likely that as both were in occupation 
of parts of territory that was known as Tvrikalinga, both 
were entitled to the title. Scholars widely disagree on the 
exact territorial connotation of the term Trikalinga.®° We 
already referred above to the opinion of R. D. Banerji. As 
this title was borne by the Eastern Cilukyas of Vaéngi,! 
the Somavamfgis of South Kosala,!®® and the Kalacuris ‘of 
Tripuri,!23 besides the Eastern Gangas, it is likely that the 
forest region to the west of Kalinga (the land between the 
Maheéndragiri and the Godavari) which was contiguous with 
the territories of all these dynasties was taken to be 
Trikalinga. In the Macilipatnam Inscription of Ammanga- 
raja I, it is said of Vijayaditya, son of Caljukya Bhima, 
that he ruled Véngimandala together with Trikalinga-forest 
for a periéd of six months and passed away ( Vijayadityah 
sanmasan Veéngimandalam Trikalingatavi yuktam paripalyda 
divam yayau).** It may be noted that in this Eastern 
Cajukya inscription, Trikalinga was spoken of as a forest 
region.!?° 
After Vajrahasta III, the only rulers among the Later 
Eastern Gangas to bear this title were Vajrahasta’s son 
Deévendravarman Rajaraja, his grandson Anantavarma 
Codaganga, and Codaganga’s great grandson and son of 
Rajaraja III, Aniyanka Bhima III (A. D. 1211-1238). 
Jopper plate charters of the kings between Anantavarma 
Codaganga and Rajaraja III, viz., Kamarnava III (A. D. 
1147-1156 ), Righava (A. D. 1156 - 1170), Rijaraja II 
( A. D. 1170 - 1190) and Aniyanka Bhima II ( A. D. 1190- 
1198 ) are not yet forthcoming; and in the few lithic 


120. See Acarya. P. “‘Trilinga, Trikalinga, Kalinga, Odro, Utkala”, 
OHRJ, I, pp. 73-92. Also, see below Appendix. I. 

121. EI, V, p. 1831; XIV, p. 137. 

122. Joid,IlI, pp. 47, 327. 

123. Ibid, II, p. 305. 

124. Jbid, V, p. 181. 

125. See below App. 1. 
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records of these kings available from Mukhaliiigam, Srikir- 
mam and a few other places. we do not come across this 
title. It is likely that in view of the weakness and subor- 
dinate position of the kings from Kamarnava to Raijaraja 
III, the Eastern Gangas lost the requisite qualification 
for this title. Aniyanka Bhima III (A. D. 1211 - 1238 ) 
having recovered the territories lost to the Velanati Colas 
and the Kakatiyas during the reigns of his predecessors and 
having reestablished the glory and supremacy of the Gan- 
gas, might have resumed this title.®” For some unknown 
reason from the time of Narasimha I, the title was given 
up by the Eastern Gangas, both in their copper plate and 
lithic records ; it might be because the epithet no more 
carried with it any political significance. 


3. Gajapati : One of the titles borne by Anantavarma 
Codaganga in his lithic records was Navanavati Sahasra 
Kunijaradhisvara«.!”® Among the Eastern Ganga rulers, he was 
the first and the last to bear this title. We find this title assu- 
med by him as early as his 19th regnal year by which time he 
had not yet transferred his capital from Kalinganagara to Cut- 
tack.!?? The Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga, dated 
S.1034,*3° claim that Codaganga reinstated on the throne the 
king of Utkaja in the east, and the king of Vengi in the 
west. The king of Utka]a, who lost his throne and whom 
Codaganga subsequently reinstated cannot be ascertained ; 
but it is clear from the Korni plates that the king of Utkala, 


126. See above, under Ch. II, pp. 30-32. 

127. See above under Ch. II, p. 33. 

128. See SZ, V. 1347, 1348, 1025. 

129. On the dato of transfer of the capital by COdaganga, sce above 
pr. 75ff. 

130. KDC, App, pp. 71-72 or Bhdrati, 1925, Nov, pp. 101-112. 
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who ever lhe was, accepted the suzerainty of Codaganga. 
Carlier to Anantavarma Codaganga, his father Rajardaja’s 
general, Banapati, claims to have conquered Utkala.!3! 
Therefore, itis probable that Utkala continued to be a 
foudatory territory of the Gangas, since the time of Deéveén- 
dravarman Rajaraja ( A. D. 1070 - 1078 ), and during the 
time of Anantavarma Codaganga, the king of Utkala, icden- 
tied by some scholars as Udyotakegari,!?® might have 
been defeated and dethroned by some other rulcr ;333 and, 
Codaganga might have gone to his help, and having defcated 
the enemy, reinstated him once again on the throne of 
Utkala. It is probably this assertion of authority and over- 
lordship over Utkaja that made Codaganga assume the title 
Navanavati Sahasra Kurijaradhisvara, ‘Lord of Ninctynine 
Thousand Elephants’ by his 19th regnal year. This title, as 
already pointed out,!3 is nothing but a variant of the title 
Gajapatt. Thus Anantavarma Codaganga might be taken 
to be the first of the Eastern Ganga rulers to assume the 
title, Gajapati. 


We do not find the title Gajapati or any title indica- 
tive of such a meaning used by the successors of Codaganga 
upto Aniyanka Bhima IH (A. D. J211 - 1238 ). It was 
revived again in the time of Narasimha I (A. D. 1238 - 12683). 
It is probable that the successsors of Codaganga, from 
Kamarnava to Raijaraja III, as kings, were feudato- 
ries of Velanati Cojas, and as as such dng their ti time the 
title me lel ie Gangas recovered thei 
CP tt 


]31. £, IV, pp. 314ff. 
132. See above p. 29, n. 12. 


133. Somasekhara Sarma identifies this ruler as Rajabhtsana Somé$- 
vara I, ruling over Cakrakuta (Bastar). See Somasekhara Sarma, ‘Arvi- 
cina CongavamSsamu’, VS, p. 244. 


134. See above p. 2. 
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independence and glory once again during the reigns of 
Aniyanka Bhima III and Narasimha I, and as such Nara- 
simha I might have been enconraged to revive the title. 
Tor once again, we find Narasimha I styled Gajapati (Srimad 
= Anantavarma Gajatts Vire Sri Narasinghadéva), in his Kapi- 
las Inscription.33® Subsequent to Narasimha I, we find Bha- 
nudéva I referred to as Gajughatapati and Gajapali in an 
inscription from Driksarama, dated S. 119633° Curiously, we 
miss this title in the inscriptions of Narasimha II (A, D. 
1278-1305), Bhanudeva II (A. D. 1305-13827), Narasimha - III 
(A. D. 1327-13583) and Bhanudéva III (A. D. 1353-1378), 
and it appears again in the inscriptions of Narasimha IV 
and Bhanudeéva IV. But it should he pointed out here, 
that an inscription of Narasrinba IV from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 1303, refers to Narasimha III as Gajapati Peda 
Narasimhudéva Raju or ‘Gajapati Narasimhadéva Raju, the 
elder’.!3?” Also, in a combined Oriya and Tamil inscrip- 
tion from Bhuvanégvar, Narasimha III is represented with 
the distinguishing epithets of Vadu in Oriya and Periya in 
Tamil.33° Therefore Narasimha III also had the title Gaja- 
pati, though it cannot be traced in his inscriptions; and on 
this analogy, we may surmise that the other rulers, who 
succeeded Bhanudéva I, might also have borne the title, 
though as with Narasimha IIf, we are not able to trace it 
in their inscriptions. 

In an inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1305, 
Narasimha IV is referred to as Gajanivahapatéh N rsimha 
Ksiripati tiltkh and Gujapatt Vira Narasimhadéva. 3% 
Another inscription from the same place, dated S. 1311 
refers to him as Gujapati Sri Vira Narasimhyadevaraju?, 

135. EZ, XXXII, pp. 41-44, Inscription No. ii, text. 

136. SIZ, IV. 1084. 

137. Zbid, V1. 782. 

138. EZ, XXXII, p. 229. 

139. SIZ, VI. 753. 

140. Ibid, ¥I. 1005. 
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and in yet another inscription from the same place, dated 
S. 1325, as Gajazpati Pratapavira Narasimhyadeva Mahba- 
rajulu.#! Bhanudéva IV, the last of the Eastern Ganga 
rulers is referred to as Gajapati in three inscriptions from 
Simhacalam, dated S. 1336, 1335 and 1338 respectively,H? 
and as Gajadhisah in yet another inscription from the same 
place, dated S. 1344.13 


The Siryavam$sa Gajapatis, who succeeded the Eastern 
Gangas acquired the title Gajapali as a legacy from their 
predecessors and there is hardly an inscription of the kings 
of this dynasty wherein they are not styled as Gajapatis. 
The Surasvativil@sa describes these kings as Salatau-dana- 
Radhasuia...... Kapilesvaro Gajapatih katham varnayaté; Sri 
Purusottamo Gajapatih, Sri Virarudradeévo Gajapatir = abha- 
vat. In fact, the Suryavamsa Gajapatis used it so insis- 
tently in their inscriptions, that in course of time the title 
came t0 connote the kings of that dynasty only. But it 
is evident that the title Gajapaii was in vogue, since the 
time of Anantavarma Codaganga in various forms such as 
Navanavati Sahasra Kunijaradhisvara, Gajaghatapati, Gajant 
vahapali, Gajadhisah, besides that of Gajapuit, which became 
standardised since the time of Suryavam$sa Gajapatis. 


In this connection attention may be drawn to a verse 
in the Kaluvacéru grant of the Redgi queen Anitalli, dated 
S. 34515, Referring to the glory of Kiakatiya Prataparudra, 
the verse says : 


Gajapatir = Utkalanathah 
Pascyatyadhisvaro’ Asvapatihk 
Tabhyam Narapatir= adhikah 
Prataparudro yatas = Trilingésah, 


141. Zoid, VI. 731. 
142. Zbid, VI. 1118, 1115, 707. 
* 143. Ibid, VI. 1019. 


144. SV. 
145. Bhdrati, 1944, July, pp. 622ff. 
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The inscription should have put into verse, a tradition that 
was long establishcd even by the time of the Kaikatiya 
ruler Prataparudra. (A. D. 1296-1323).6 It says that the 
kings of Utkaja were called Gajapatis; and, as N. Venkata- 
ramanayya who edited this inscription points out, the 
rightful claim for this title belongs to the rulers of Kalinga, 
which from very ancient times was noted for its elephant 
herds!” and not to the rulers of Utkala; but, as he himself 
notes the inscription might be reflecting a state of affairs 
prevalent at the time of its composition.’ During ‘this 
period Kataya Vema Reddi conquered the entire Kalinga 
territory upto the Chilka lake, and the Ganga ruler, Bhanu- 
déva III, was confined to the Utkala country.” 
of the rulers cither of Kalinga or of Utkala ever bore the 
title Gajapati before the Later Eastern Garngas. None of the 
Pitrbhakta kings, or the Matharas, or the Vasigthas or the 
Early Eastern Gangas, ever bore this title; similarly the 
rulers over Utkaja prior to the Later Eastern Gangas, like 
the Sailodbhavas, the Karas, the Bhafijas and the Kesaris, 
never made a claim to this title.3’° Thus the Later Eastern 
Gangas appear to be the earliest rulers of Kajinga-Utkala 
to bear the title Gajapalt. 


But none 


4) Ravula: The Later Eastern Ganga records indi- 
cate that among the rulers of that dynasty, the title ravuta 
was for the first time adopted by Aniyanka Bhima III 
(A. D. 1211 - 1238). In fact, with an exception here and 


146, This verso points out that the Vijayanagar rulers should have 
inherited tho title Narapati as a legacy from the Kakatiyas. 

147. KA, II. 2, 49 - Kautilya mentions elephants bred in Kalinga, 
Anga, Karufse and the East as the best. 

148. Bhdrati, 1944, July, pp. 62ff. 

149. Reddi Kingdoms, pp. 130-132; also n. 6 on p. 30. 

150. See Somasekharu Sarma, ‘Pracina Kalingad€é§a Caritre’, FS, 
pp- 98-105; also HC7P, IIT. pp. 211-215; pp, 144ff; IV, pp. 61-78; V, pp- 
209-212. 
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there, we find this title going with the name of Aniyanka 
Bhima invariably.!! Ravuta is derived from the Sanskrt 
rajaputra, in the sense of a prince, nobleman or horse- 
man.5® JD. C. Sircar points out that rgvuli« or rahutta, 
as a title, means a subordinate ruler.333 The Madalg Panji, 
the temple chronicle of Puri-Jagannath, preserves a tradi- 
tion according to which Ananga Bhima III became a ruler 
of the raula (feudatory ) class, after dedicating all his pos- 
sessions, including kingdom, in the god’s favour. ‘The 
same work also says how from that time onwards, the 
Ganga kings did not enjoy formal coronation at the time 
of accession as the god was considered tho ruler of the 
country. Tn support of this tradition, we find the titles 
rauta and purusoltumapuird, used in the Ganga records, 
for the first time, in respect of Ananga Bhima III. Besides, 
from Ananga Bhima III’s time, we find Ganga records, 
opening with the words ““ as per the orders of or at the be- 
hest of Lord Purugsottama, the Lord of the fourteen 
worlds.”’35° The epithet Purusottamaputra is undoubtcdly 
meant to be the same as that preferring to be the god’s 
feudatory.3” In some inscriptions, the empire of Ananga 
Bhima III is mentioned as Purusottama-s@amrajya, while 
the emperor is represented as a feudatory of Purugottama 
or Jagannatha called deévadidéva. Subsequent to Ananga 
Bhima III, we find some of the Ganga monarchs and the 
Gajapatis assuming the title rahuta and Purugsottamapulra. 


151. See SIZ, IV. 1329, 1360, 1252, 1254; V. 1282, 1290, 1276, 1284, 
1267, 1231. 

152, D.C. Sircar in Ef, XXVIII, p. 243. 

153. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 2483. 

154. Jbid, XXX, p. 19f. D. C. Sircar quotes from the text. 

155. Ibid, XXX, p. 19f. 

156. Zbid, XX XI, p. 94f - Sricaturdasabhuvanddhipati Srimat Puru- 
gOtitama carandadé sat. 

157. See Zbid, XXVIII, p. 243f. 
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As an indication of their subordination to the god of Puri, 
they also begin their records with the words, ‘ at the behest 
of the feet of Purugsottama, the Lord of- the fourteen 
worlds.’ Of the Ganga rulers subsequent to Ananga Bhima 
1II, we find Narasimha I, Bhanudéva II and Narasimha III 
assuming the title r@vxia.!° The Kapilas inscription of 
Narasimha I,!°? begins with the formula Svasti caturdasa- 
bhuvanadhipati srimat Purusoltamacarana adesata, and also 
calls the emperor, as Purusotlamapulrw. A copper plate 
inscription of Bhanudéva II from Puri, dated S. 1234, the 
jth anka year of the king, refers to the king as Vira-Sri- 
mad-Bhanudsva-Ravutta-varman.!°’ In three lithic records 
of the same ruler we find the regna! years of the emperor 
mentioned in the name of the god, as Sri Jagannathadévara 
vijayarajya samvalasarambuluw 3,133 Sri Deévadidéva Sri 
Purusoitamadévasya pravardhamana vijayarajya samvat- 
sarambulu 9,1°° and Sri Dévadidéeva Sri Jagannathadévarala 
vijayarajya samvatsarambulu 13,163 respectively. In all 
these instances where reference is made to the regnal years 
of Purugottama or Jagannatha, the inference leaves no 
doubt that it refers to the regnal years of Bhanudéva II’s 
reign, who considered himself as ruling the empire only ina 
position of trust on behalf of the god of Puri. 


The Siryavamsa Gajapatis, who continued the tradi- 
tions of their predecessors, the Gangas, also maintained 
this tradition of an overlord-feudatory relationship bet- 
ween themselves and the god Purusottama. In the Srifgai- 
lam inscription of Kapilésvara, dated S. 1382, we find the 


158. For Narasimha I, sce SZ/, V.-1294, 1291, 1297, 1207; for Nara- 
simha II, seo Zbid, V. 1245; VI, 1118; X. 719. 

169. EZ, XXXII, p. #1 f. 

160. JASB, XVII. 1, p. 21. 

161. SIT, V. 1214. 

162. Zbid, VI. 938. 

163. Jbid, VI. 714. 
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king being called a Purusotiamaputr« in the Telugu por- 
tion of the inscription, and a r@vuta in the Oriyan part. 
The Warangal inscription of Raghudevanaréndra, dated 
Kali year 4561 (A. D. 14607) very significantly begins 
with the words ‘during the progressive reign of Vignu”’ 
( Visnurajya pravardhamanasya)}, and also contains .the 
formula Catussamudradhipati Srimatw Sri Purusoltima 
adésat.! Here also Kapilésgvara is referred to by the 
title Purusottamaputrw. In a record, dated in his 835th 
anka year, Koapilesvara gives vent to the feeling that he 
was a mere.servant of Jagannatha holding in trust the king- 
dom, and asks the god to judge the correctness or incorrect- 
ness of his actions. The inscriptions reads: “ Oh! Jagan- 
natha, thy servant thus informeth the high officers in the 
kingdom. From soldiers and servants,...... , I looked aftcr 
( all } from boyhood. Now they have forsaken me. I will 
treat them as they deserve. Lord Jagannatha, judge the 
correctness or the incorrectness of mine acts.?”?1°6 


164. £1, XXXVI, p. 79 
165. Bhdratt, 1958, June, p. 47f-text. 
166. JASB, LXII, p. 95ff. 
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CHAPTER IV 
POLITICAL TRADITIONS 


Section I : Monarchy : The monarchy was hereditary 
and went by the right of primogeniture, both among the 
Latcr Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis. Usually the 
eldest son of the king by his chief queen succeeded to the 
throne. When the monarch died issueless, he ‘was succee- 
ded by his brother. Anantavarma Codaganga’s chief queen 
appears to have been Cogamahadevi, as she jis described 
Pattamahadsvi Kaliigamahadévi aina Jeyamgonda Codiya- 
muarw, in an inscription from Driksaramam.’ She was 
probably issuless ; for after Anantavarma Codaganga, we 
find Kamarnava (A. D. 1147 - 1156 ), son of Codaganga by 
another queen Kasturikamodini, succeeding him. It is pro- 
bable that of the several wives of Anantavarma Codaganga,? 
Koasturikamodini was the senior queen, next to Codamaha- 
devi, who begot a son. After Kamarnava, we find his half- 
brother Righava (A. D. 1156 - 1170), son of Codagariga by 
liis queen Indira Devi, succceding to the throne. Raghava 
was followed by his two half brothers, Rajaraja. II ( A. D. 
1170-1195) and Aniyanka Bhima II (A. D. 1195-1198), 
sons of Codaganga by another queen Candralékha. This 
succession of a brother coming to the throne, when the 
king was issueless, was in compliance with the prescription 
of the smritis. Curiously, in the long rule of the Later 
Eastern Gangas, we hardly hear of any internecine wars or 
palace intrigues as a consequence of disputed succession, 
which tarnish the annals of the other dynasties of Deccan 
and. South India like the Rastrakitas, the Cajukayas, the 


1. SII,IV. 1194 


2. On Later Eastern Ganga queens, see my article in 
Bharati, 1975, Dec, pp. 42ff. 
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Colas, the Kakatiyas, the Rayas of Vijayanagar, and the 
Gajapatis.? from Aniyanka Bhima If (A. D. 1190-1198), 
succession among the Later Eastern Gangas was regular from 


3 


fatherto son. 


An inscription from Draksaramam, dated S. 1071, 
mentions one Attahasadeéva as the son of Dennava Maha- 
clevi, a queen of Anantavarma Codagarga, second in senio- 
rity among the queens of Codaganga. (dvitiya laksmi Dennarva. 
Mahadevi kogkw Attahasudévundw).* It may be doubted 
how the claims of this Attahisadeva, son of the second 
queen, to the throne, were overlooked. Inanswer, we should 
note that Dennavamahadévi appears to have attained the 
position of a second queen very late, because earlier to her 
we find one Laksmidévi claiming herself as the second 
queen, as early as S. 1015, in two inscriptions from Ron- 
anki. Laksmidévi was alive in S. 1032, for in that year 
we find her making a donation to the god at Mukhalingam.® 
Besides, seniority in age among the several sons of Ananta- 
varma Codaganga, by his several queens, should have coun- 
ted in the question of succession to the throne, and Attahi- 
sadéva should have been junior to the other sons of Cada- 
ganga in this respect. But more than all this, in the 
Later Eastern Ganga royal family, the family ties between 
the different members appear to have been governed by 
mutual respect and devotion. 


Deviation from the right of primogeniture in the 
matter of succession to the throne usually resulted in a 
revolt by the disappointed prince. During the Gajapati 
rule, Hamvira raised the standard of revolt against his 


See below, for the rebellion of Hamvira. the Gajapati prince. 
SIZ, IV. 1198 ; Zbid, VI. 1194 also mentions Attahasadéva,. 


Jbid, V. 1347, 1348. 
Zbid, V. 1079. 
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father Kapilésvara Gajapati, when his rightful claim to the 
throne, as the eldest son, was set aside, and Purugottama, 
a younger prince,” was choscn as the successor to the 
throne. Local Records like the Katakarajavamsivali and 
the Jagannitham Kaifiyat, which refer to this disputed suc- 
cession, are vague regarding the cause of Hamvira’s 
revolt ;5 but Firishta says “in the year 876 (A. D. 1471) 
Ambur Ray, cousin to the Ray of Oorea, complained 
to Mahomed Shah, that the Ray being dead, Mungal Ray 
a bramin, his adopted son, had usurped the government 
in defiance of his prior claims to its inheritance.” 


Section II : Regency : Medieval political thinkers 
like Sukra lay it down as a rule that a king could assume 
control over the administration only if he was a major; 
naturally this leads to the conclusion, that in case a minor 
was anointed as the king, the government was carried on 
by a regent or a council of regency. The need of a regency 
oceurred twice during the rule of the Later Eastern Gangas. 
Anantavarma Codaganga ( A. D. 1078-1152) should have 
been a boy off 7 or § years when he was anointed as a 
king to succeed his father Rijaraja. Certainly, he would 
not have been in a position to look aftcr the administration 
of the kingdom. It appears that this minority of the king 
encouraged Devindravarman of the collatcral Ganga line to: 
assert his independence and issue charters in his name, 
not recognising Codaganga’s succession to the throne. In 
such a predicament, certainly w council of regency formed 
of ministers like Banapati,'° should have taken charge of 


p 


7. The Mukhalingam Kaifiyat (Loc. Rec, 9, Ppp- 468-71) says that 
“ PurugOttama was tho youngost son of Kapilesvaradéva of Cuttack.” 

8. Further Sources, II, p. 86. 

9. Briggs, If, p. 487; ( Reprint, 1966), p. 300. 

10. SZZ, IV. 1006, from Draksarama, dated S. 10083, of the time of 
COodaganga, nostalgically refers to Banapati as the prime-minister of 
Rajarnja. 
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the administration and faced the rebellion of Dévendra- 
varman, with the military assistance provided by Coda- 
ganga’s maternal grandfather, Kulottunga Coja. It was 
likely that this council should have looked after the admi- 
nistration of the kingdom, in liaison with the Cola vice- 
roys in Vengi who were the maternal uncles of Codaganga, 
until Codaganga caine of age. 


The other occasion for the need of a regent arosc, 
when Bhanudéva I ( A. D. 1263-1278) ascended the throne 
as a minor. The Narahariyatistolrs and some other Madhva 
religious works tell us that Naraharitirtha assumed 
the regency over Kalinga during the minority of 
Bhanudéva I, at the Dbebest of his gurw Ananda- 
tirtha, the Dyvaita pontiff at Udipi, and that he was 
regent for twelve years.” Naraharitirtha’s inscriptions at 
Srikurmam and Simhacalam range from S. 1186 (A. D. 1264) 
to S. 1215 (A. D. 1293). An inscription from Sriktrmam, 
mentions him as the governor of the Kajinga country, and 
that he defended the country against an attack of the Saba- 
ras.” In another inscription from the same place, dated 
S. 1193, he is referred to as mudusali saciva (an old or 
veteran minister) and as munisgvaro Naruharih Sri Bhanu- 
dévasrituh (the sage Narahari, a protegé of Bhinudeva).3 
Some scholars place the regency of Naraharitirtha during 
the reign of Narasimha II (A D. 1278-1305),* and some 
others do not aecept a period of regency at all. Whether we 
accept the regency of Naraharitirtha or not, inscriptions 
from Simhacalam and Srikirmam leave us in no doubt 
that he was a contemporary of Bhanudéva I and Narasimha 
IT and had a prominent role in the politics of the times.” 

11. Sharma. B. N. K, A History of Dvaita School of Vedanta, II, p. 296. 
12. EI, VI, p. 260 

13. Sif, V. 1233 

14. Sec HCJIP, VI, p. 361. 


15. Fora detailed study of the lifo and activities of Naraharitirtho 
see below. under “* Religious conditions, ’? Section IIT. ii. 
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Section III: Yuvaraja : We rarely come across the 
office of Yuvardja or heir-apparent mentioned in the Later 
Lastern Ganga records. But the practice of installing the 
heir-apparent as the Yurarajau appears to have been in vogue 
among the Later Eastern Gangas. The Korni Plates of 
Anantavarma Codaganga, dated S. 1034,3° and the Tembiru 
Plates of the same king, dated S. 10501” mention Yuvaraja 
as one of the officers present at the time of making these 
grants. As Kamarnava (A. D. 1147-1156) succeeded to the 
throne after Anantavarma Codaganga, the Yuvaraj men- 
tioned in these copper-plates should be taken as Kamar- 
nava. As the inscriptions give S. 1069 (vidhirtuvyomacandra 
pramita saka sumprapla kale),!8 as the date of Kamarnava’s 
coronation, and as he is mentioned as a Yuvaraja in the 
Korni Plates of S. 1034, he appears to have been installed 
as a Yuvaraja, soon after coming of age. An inscription 
from Talada, Srikakulam district, dated S. 1070, the 3rd 
anka year of Anantavarmadéva, refers to Kamarnava by his 
alias Jatésvara.!” Another inscription from Mukhalirgam, 
dated S. 1020, also refers to Kamarnava by his alias Jateg- 
vara.?° Strangely, this inscription mentions S. 1020 as the 
third regnal year of Jatésvara. (Jatésvaradevara pravar- 
dhamana vijayarajya samvatsarambulu 3 sraht). This is 
dificult to reconcile.’ Anyhow, if the Jatesvara of this 
inscription is identified with Kamarnava, it should be 
pointed out that the inscription does not mention either the 


16. KDC, Appendix, p. 72 or Bharati, 1925, Nov, pp. 101ff. 

17. Bharati, 196S, Aug, pp. 2 - 15. 

18. KDC, Appendix, p. 91. 

19. AR 164, of 1959-60. 

20. SIS, V. 1044 

21. Probably the engraver inadvertently engraved S- 1020 for S. 
1070 which agrees with the third anka year (given as the regnal year ) in 
the inscription itself. It is also to be verified wether S. 1020 is 2 printer’s mis- 
tale for S. 1070. It may also be pointod out here that tho Later Eastern 
Ganga records rarely make & distinction between the anka and the regnal 


years. 
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abhigsekanama Anantavarma or any other official designa- 
tion of the prince. As Anantavarma Codaganga himself 
would be only between 25-30 years by S. 1020, his son 
Kamarnava or Jatesvara, should have been of not mort 
than 10 years by that date. By the date of the Korni 
plates, i.e., S. 1034, Kamarnava alias Jatésvara would have 
come of age, and. by that time would have been installed 
Yuvaraja. In the absence of ‘contradictory evidence, it 
would be reasonable to surmise that the other rulers also 
followed a similar practice and installed their heir-apparents 
as Yuvarajas when they came of age. 


We have already noticed the tradition that Aniyanka 
Bhima. ITI (A. D. 1211-1238) dedicated his empire to Lord 
Purugotama-Jagannitha of Puri and since then the Later 
Eastern Ganga rulers gave up the coronation ceremony. It 
is likely that along with the coronation ceremony the 
practice of installing the heir-apparent as Yuvaraja might 
also have been given up. 


At the time of installation of the heir-apparent as 
Yuvaraja, it appears he was invested with the badge of a 
necklace (kanthika@). In the Korni Plates of Anantavarma 
Codaganga, dated S.1034, it is mentioned that Kamarnava I, 
the founder of the Eastern Gafjiga dynasty in Kalinga, 
invested one of his brothers Danarpava with a necklace, 
implying that he was installed as Yuvaraja, while to others 
he assigned different regions.” Evidently, the inscription 
makes reference to a contemporary practice. 

Section IV : The Daily Routine of the Gajapuli 
Monarchs : | 

The Rayavacaka?? gives an account of the daily 
routine of the Gajapati monarch, which in its broad details 


22. KDC, Appendix, p. 68 or Bharati, 1925, Nov, pp. 101ff. 
Asau Danarpavam=anujam Kanthika bandhurakantham vidhaya 
23, Rdayavacaka, pp. 70-78. Forthe date and authorship of this 
work, see above, pp. 15-16. 
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may he considered to be representative of the daily routine 
of all the Gajapati kings. The Rayavacaka represents this 
routine, as the report given to Krsnadésvaraya, by spies 
who visited the Gajapati capital. The name of the Gajapati, 
whose daily routine the Rayavacaka claims to report is given 
as Mukunda Bahubalendra. This is evidently an anachro- 
nism, for the contemporary Gajapati king of Krspadeva- 
raya was Prataparudra Gajapati. The account in many 
respects finds similarity with the daily routine of the kings 
of Karnataka, given earlicr in the Rayavacaka.”* Both the 
accounts represent the rulers as highly conscious of their 
obligations towards religion and meticulous in the obscr- 
vance of religious practices. 


According to the Rayawvacakz, the Gajapati wakes up 
by Brahmi muhiiria, that is by 4 a. m. and commences the 
day auspiciously by looking at two Brahmanas. Then he 
will have his constitutional ride, along with the sixteen 
paras, for a distance of 20 to 30 miles. Returning from 
this ride, he has his ablutions, and wears the religious mark 
on his forehead. Then he attends to his religious obsor- 
vances, which consist of the worship of planets, the worship 
of Lord Jagannatha by s6dasopacara, sahusranamarcand, 
naiveéedya, diparadhant, puspanjalt ete. At this point the 
Rayavacaka makes the interesting observation, that by the 
time of this worship the agents of the different foreign 
kingdoms ( sthanapatis } assemble in the hall called Lakgmi- 
mangdapa, preceding the Gajopati’s place of worship. His 
worship of the deity over, the Gajapati comes into this hall, 
and seating himself on a low seat, studded with the nine 
kinds of gems, hears for a while to purdana read by the 
pauranikas, receives blessings from scholars, and bids fare- 
well to the various sthanapautis by distributing the prasada 


24. Ibid, pp. 2-5. 
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{ food, etc., offered to god ) among them. Then he worships 
the fect of a PBrahmuna, after washing his feet, and as a 
mark of devotion sprinkles the ablutionary water on his 
head. All these religious observance over, he goes to take 
his food. 


The Gajapati sits for his food along with his near and 
dear. But the place where he sits is screened off from the 
rest of the eaters. He sits on a low seat studded with the 
nine kinds of gems, and takes his food in a gold plate which 
weighs 100 seers, and has a gomédhika ({ a gem ) at its 
centre. All the several items of edibles are served at the 
same time, and the servants take care, and virtually pre- 
vent him from eating the same edible for a second time. 


His dinner over, the Gajapati takes 100 steps reciting 
‘slolas from the Samhksépa Ramayana, or Ramayana epito- 
mised. Then properly attired he goes to the court-hall 
and takes his scat in a raised balcony. Having made the 
officers and others take their proper seats, he attends to 
state business. 


The Rayavacuka®®’ also mentions that daily the Gaja- 
pati went to the river Godavari, along with the sixteen 
palras, and spent a period of two jhagmus (6 hours) there 
in bathing and in worshipping an idol of Jagannatha which 
he carried in a box with him. To the north of the Godi- 
vari, where the Gajapati took his bath, there was a forest, 
from where an cnemy vould conveniently make a raid on 
the king and his followers. fIherefore the sixteen palras, 
during the time the Gajapati took his batH, to avoid his, 
being disturbed, kept a watch in all the four directions, and 
particularly in the north from where an enemy could make 
a raid. The Rayavacuks says that once 4,000 Mughals 
suddenly made an attack from the forest in the north when 
the Glajapati was bathing, and that the pafras successfully 


25. Ibid, pp. 75-81. 
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resisted the attack by giving a brave fight. Meanwhile, 
the Gajapati, apprehensive of the danger, in a hurry left 
for safcty, and in that hurry forgot to take the idol of 
Jagannatha along with him. When the Gajapati was 
regretting this act of forgetfulness on his part, one Patra 
risking enemy attack, brought back the idol from the Goda- 
vari. Pleased with the Patra’s bravery, the king rewarded 
him. The narration continues with some of the acts of 
physical bravery and strength exhibited by a few of the 
Patras on their way back to the capital, to please the Gaja- 
pati monarch. In this narration, G5davari is evidently a 
misnomer for Mahanadi, as earlier Mukunda Bahubalindra 
is a mistake for Prataparudra Gajapati. Also Mughals, who 
should have become well-known by the anthor‘’s time, is 
used as a generic term for Muhammadans. 


It is difficult to say how far this account is credible. 
But it leaves the impression that the Gajapati was very 
much religious-minded and spent a good part of his time, 
nearly one-third of the day in religious observances and 
attending to personal matters like physical exercise, food 
etc. But we need not reject in fofo the veracity of the 
narrative given in the Rayavacaka; for such a daily routine 
with insistence on religious observances finds mention in 
the Niti texts, and appears to have been in vogue with all 
Hindu kings. The Sakalanilisammata, quoting from Puru- 
sarlhasara, prescribes a daily rontine for the king, similar 
to the onc given in the Ra@yvacaka and described above.?® 
Krgnadévaraya in his 4Amuktt nalyada prescribes a nearly 
identical routine for the king.®” As has already been observed, 


26. The Skn. Smm (p. 19, verse 143) says ; 

Janapati véguj@muna lasan=matt méelhoni‘suddhagatrudai 

yonaraga sandhyayun japamu hOmamu brahmanapijayum gramam 
buna nonarines bhi prajala bolpuga narasi vidukolpi ne 

mmanamuna jeyagavalayu mantravicdram=amdtyayuktudat. 


27. Amulktamdalyada, IV, verse 271. 
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the daily routine of Vira Narasimharaya, brother. of 
Krgnadesvaraya, as given in the Rayavacaka itself,?° has 
many similarities, paiticularly in the matter of observance 
of religious practices, with that of the daily routine of the 
Gajapati. | 


In this connection, we may mention that the Saras- 
vativilasa, attributed to Prataparudra Gajapati, quoting 
from the various .authorities on law, like Visnu, Yajiia- 
valkya, Vasistha, Yogisvara, Vijganesvara, etc, recom- 
mends a daily routine of administration for the ruler, that 
nearly accords in details, though with variations in the 
order of routine, with the foregoing account given in the 
Rayavacaka.®? 


28. Rdayavdcaka, pp. 2-5. 
29. SV, pp. 30-32. 
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CHAPTER V 
THE IDEAL OF KINGSHIP 


The Later Eastern Garngas strived to realise 
the Kautilyan conception! of providing yogakséma? to 
their subjects. Speaking of the rule of Vajrahasta III, 
the records say that he ruled justly, protecting the land 
according to the path of Trivarga, and that during his rule 
the people were free from disease, sin and calamity, and 
that prosperity, ever visited all his subjects.’ Such an 
ideal of rulership ‘was a legacy that the Later Eastern 
Gariga monarchs inherited from their predecessors, 
the Early Eastern Ganga rulers; for, in the Cidivalasa 
Plates of Deévéndravarman, of the Ganga year 379, it is 
said that when he was ruling the word stéya (stealing or 
theft ) had lost its meaning, because (among his subjects ) 
there were none who coveted other’s wealth. And judged 
by their personal character and intellectual attainments, 
of which an account follows, we have every reason to 
believe that.all the Later Eastern Ganga monarchs ruled 
the land keeping as their goal the welfare of the people, 
which Vajrahasta III claims to have existed during his roy- 
alty. 


The Cajapatis did not fall behind the Later Eastern 
Gangas in giving a happy and prosperous rule to their 
people. The Katifiyats or Local Records repeatedly make 
i i 


1. AS, p. 38. 

2. For an explanation of the Kautilyan conception of Yogakséma, 
sec Kangloe. R. P, The Kautilya Arthas astra-A study, p. 118. 

3. <“ Cikkalavalaso Plates of Vajrahasta IIT, S. 982 *% KDC, App, 
pp. 538-54; ES, XXXII, pp. 141ff. 

4. KDC, App, P. 41. 
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mention of the rightcons rule of the Gajapatis and club 
them all in this respect with the Reddis and the Riyas. 
They speak in detail of the erection of towns and temples, 
the donation of agraharzs and the remission of taxes, 
caused by the Gajapati rulers in the Andhra country. The 
Dogddugjallw Kaifiyat, for examble, says that because of the 
righteous rule of Kapilégvara, the people in all villages of 
Doddugallu sima ( Visakhapatnam District ) greatly pros- 
pered.’ Any number of such descriptions regarding the 
just rule of the Gajapatis can be reproduced from the 
Local Records. The Sarasvativildsw compiled by Pratapa- 
rudra Gajapati, betokens that the Gajapatis ruled the 
country according to the precepts laid down in the Dhai- 
masgstiros, upholding the fourfold order of society and 
having for their goal the promotion of the good and resi- 
stance of the evil. Explaining the need for a knowledge of 
Vyavahara, the author of the Sarasvalivilgsa says that a 
knowledge of Vyavahara ( Dispensation or Administration of 
of Justice ) makes possible the resistance of evil, which in 
its turn brings about the upholding of the Varpnasrama- 
dharma or the fourfold order of society, and makes possible 
for cvery one to follow the path of his own duty.® 


Education, training and personal attainments of the mon- 
archs : The Sakalanitisammata, quoting from Purusartha- 
sara, lists the desirable qualities that an ideal ruler shonld 
possess and the undesirable qualities that he should be 
devoid of. In the list of desir<ble qualities, which Kautilya 
calls as abhigamikah gunah it mentions winsomeness (in 
respect of the people ), truthfulness, purity, secrecy of 
counsel, magnanimity, competence, acquisition (of wealth), 
enjoyment, charity. disassociation from atheists and the 


a. Loc. Rec. No. 3, p. 348. 
6. SV, p. 15. 
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wicked, respect to the righteous, restraint of the cvil, 
straight thinking and control of the senses.” The Sahkal miti- 
sammata also enumerates a long list of commendable quali- 
fics such as a sharp intellect, strong memory, training in all 
kinds of arts, freedom from vice, bravery, quickness of dleci- 
sion, foresight, an understanding of the essentials of war 
anc peace etc, under the personal (@{m: yunt), intellectual 
( Duddhi gupnit) and energetic (wutsdhs gunt ) qualities which 
an ideal ruler was expected to possess.’ These lists of 
qualities are quite exhaustive, and arc found recommended 
in some form or other by all the ancient writers on polity. 
This list of qualities is‘not free from romantic idealism ; 
but at the same time, it should be borne in mind, that so 
far as the Hindu rulers were concerned it was no mere 
pious hope of the sastras. From the oft referred to Janaka 
downwards, Indian history could boast of many a ruler and 
philosopher - king who did live up to these high and exac- 
ting standards of learning, conduct, ability and character, 
ancl stood on a higher rung of contemporary culture. The 
miniature pen-portraits of the Later Eastern Ganga and the 
Gajapati monarchs that we have from their records, which 
highlight their svamisampadz (qualities of an excellent 
ruler) and as well as Gimasumpada (personal qualities) answer 
toa great extent to the exacting standards prescribed by 
the Smryti aud Nitti texts, and impress on us that the Later 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati monarchs join those his- 
torical examples of rulers who stood on a higher rung of 


b 


4 


G7. Shkn. fmm, p. 19, verso. 44. 

Sakalajan=@nurahjanamu Saucamu mantragO panam 
b=akrpapavrtti dakgata dhandrjanas lata bho gam=igi ndstika 
Fhala varjanamu sig {avidhé yata dus {anigraham 


b=akutilabhd vam=indriyajayambu gupambulu bhamibharlakun. 


8. Ibid, p. 21, verses, 155-156. 
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culture, than was generally met with among other nations 
and countries. 


The Later Eastern Gangas in consonance with their 
predecessors, the Early Eastern Gangas, proclaim, that they 
were well known for purity of conduct acquired as a result 
of rectitude, modesty, compassion, munificence, kindnoss, 
truth, purity, valour, bravery etc., and that they had 
washed away the sins of the Kali age by the waters of pure 
thoughts and pure practices.’ Besides high moral char- 
acter and a theophilanthropic bent of mind, the Eastern 
Ganga and the Gajapati rulers were in posscssion of an 
education and training which was on the lines prescribed 
by the ancient Smriti and Nitti texts. Anvikgsaki, or the 
philosophical disciplines, Trayi or the Vedic lore, Varia or 
the economic sciences and Dapndaniti or the political sciences, 
training in horsemanship, archery and the control of ele- 
phants were some of the disciplines mentioned by ancient 
writers on polity as forming the curriculum of the princes.!° 
A prince was also expected to study the fourteen branches 
of knowledge ( vidyacatustiyam ) and the sixty-four arts 
(calustasti kala). It is but natural that in a well orga- 
nised society like that of the Hindus and in & 
state where so much depended on the personal capacity 
and attainments of tie monarch, the proper education and 
training of the future kings and emperors of the land 
should have received all the attention that it merited, and 
we find that the Ganga and the Gajapati princes were well 
equipped both in the arts of place and the arts of war. 


9. Alkhilabhuvanavinuta nayavinayaduyadalsinya satyasaucasaurya- 
dhairyads gunaratna pavitrakGRAM...ceeeeeveeces vimala vicdrdcdrapunyasalila 
prakgalita kalikala kalmaga masindm 

—“Boddapadu Plates of Vajrahasta IIT, S. 982”, KDC, App, p. 56; 
*“IKorni Plates of Anantavarma COodaoganga, S. 1003”, Zbid, 59. 

10. Skn. Sinn, p. 25, verse. 185; Agnt Purdna, Chap. 220, 2-3 

11. Skn. Simm, p. 25, verse. 187. 
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Vajrahasta III was known for his valour, was proficient 
in the meaning of the $s@siras, was a destroyer of the 
enemies, the cause for the satisfaction of all types of suppli- 
cants, and conducted himself in the ways of sages.” In that 
virtuous king, the goddess of wealth, Sri, and the goddess 
of wisdom Sarasvati, lived in amity, one in his heart and 
the ‘other in his face, respeetively.!3 The Dirghasi inscrip- 
tion of Banapati, the prime minister ‘of Rajaraja Deévendra- 
varman, describes Rajaraja as a lord of eloquence among 
the eloquent ({ Pacivacamadhis ah. YH 


The Lastern Ganga monarchs appear to have taken a 
very keen interest in bowmanship. Though there is no 
direct reference as such, in the Later Eastern Ganga 
records, to the skill in archery of any of the monarchs, tlhe 
Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga, dated S. 1034,1° 
refer to the superb skill of Kamarnava III, an Early Eastern 
Ganga ancestor of Codaganga. We may take this reference 
as pointing:to the great pride and interest evinced by the 
Later Eastern Ganga monarchs in bowmanship. The inscrip- 
tion says that Kamarnava of the lunar race and Righava of 
the solar race were equally adept in three kinds of bowman- 
ship called Vaicitryam, Dhrdata and Saustavam, respectively; 
but one (i.e. Kamarnava) killed with a single ‘Arrow seven 
encmy solidiers; and the other (i.e. Riaghava) with a single 
arrow, felled seven trees; with the result that Kamarnava’s 
fame became greater than Righava’s. Incidentally we 


12. Khydtavikramah $£ Ectrarthanistilar=matir = dvisadantakdri 
sarvardhivargaparitosanahétuvargah ‘gcaratO’pi munipungavamdargacari — 
+ Kendupatno Plates of Narasimha IIL”, KDC, App, p. 59 or EZ, XXVIII, 
pp. 185ff. 

A 13. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma COodaganga, S. 1034”, KDC, 
App, p. 10—yasya vaksO mukhGbjuyO Asiné Sri Sarsvatyavanukbile vird- 
Jitah. 

14. £Z,1V, p. 817. 

15. KDC, App, p- 69. 
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come to know that three types of skill in archery, viz, 
Vaicitryam, Dhrdaia and Saustavam were practised during 
the time of Anantavarma Codaganga. 


Anantavarma Coqdaganga was a polyhistor. A good 
conversationalist, he was an adept in the “Vedic lore, in the 
sciences, in poetical composition, and in the fine arts. He 
was a foster-child of the goddess of learning, Saravvati; if 
not, the inscription queries, how could he be the best of 
students in so many branches of learning?!’ He was no less 
adept on the battle-field. Before a drop of blood from his 
body could fall to the ground as a result of the enemy’s 
weapon-stroke, he would sec that the enemy was prostrate 
on the ground with his limbs severed into so many pieces.” 


Ananga Bhima II was fond of good speech, competent 
in works, and pure by virtue of righteous conduct devoid of 
the sin of the Kali age. Of boundless valour, he was well 
versed in the science of government. He was of pleasant 
conduct informed by an enquiry into truth and ancient 
custom, and was devoted to the performance of pious 
deeds.’ Rajaraja III had mastcred the sciences. He 


mee mee 


16. “Nagoari Plates of Ananiga Bhima III, S. 1151 & 1152”, EI, 
XXVIII, pp. 235ff-text, verses. 18-19.—dhdatri tasya Sarasvati sambha- 
vdn=niinannacét pitavan tat=sarasvatam aryab@lakatamah Sri CO dagangah 
payah tadrgvédamatih kathan nipupatd Sastrésw tadrik vakthan tadrik 
kavyakriih katham parinitih $ilpé su vakthqmnatam (Sic). 


17. “ Kendupatna Plates of Narasimha II”, KDC, App, p. 90. 
—pratibhatakara Sastravyahati svanga niryad=rudhiram=avant nistamnO 
bhavédyat=tadaiva nijakaradhyt@ Sastracchinna bhinnd hgam=étdn=k}ta 
dharapi Sayyadn dvandayuddhé su gangah (Sic). 


18 Ibid, p. 92—siktipriyah parimitadi nfpaprasastik prthvipatih 
KalimalOjhihite dharmasuddhah karyaksamah prabhur=asav=Aniyahka 
Bhimah..ccacecrers praudhanaragalavilkrama (ga)la gtham yO dandanitisriyah 
satyadcdracdsucaritah punyaika-pardyanah, (Sic). 
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equalled Karna, Arjuna and Yudhigtara respectively in 
munificence, valour and observance of truth. 


Aniyanka Bhima II was greatly learned and was a 
great devotee of Purusottama-Jagannatha. An inscription 
from Srikurmam, dated S. 1157, describes him as a sakala- 
kul@pravina, an adept in all arts.’ The emperor’s acquain- 
tance with and interest in the Dharma and the Nitti texts, 
and in the Ztihasa« and the Purana, may also be inferred from 
the references to the Mahabharata, the Vamanapuranda, 
the Brhasputi, the Adityapurana and the Vignudharmottara, 
some of the texts on which the emperor depended for the 
discharge of his religious obligations, according to his Nagari 
Plates. A Bhuvanégvar epigraph, dated A. D. 1230 refers 
to him as an adornment of all the learned ones. (Sakalavid 
vajjanalanikara.)®® From the Kaci epigraph of Somaladevi, 
a queen of Aniyanka Bhima III, dated A. D. 1230, we learn 
that the emperor god rid of the faint touch of the stain of 
Kali age by the observance of the Ekadausivratt, the king 
of vralas, and that he attained the Supreme Bliss of Brahman 
by constant devotion to and practice of the meaning of the 
méahavalkya (i.e., tatvamst.) He performed the Hirpya- 
garbhadana and the Tulapurusadand and made numerous 
gifts of land to the Brahmanas.* The Madala Panji also 
refers to the munificence of Ananiga Bhima III to Bréha- 
manas by way of numerous land gifts.’ An epigraph from 
Srikirmam, dated S.1157, compares him to a bee intoxicated 


19. Jbid, pp. 92-938; —- S @strabhydnavividhawu ($dastrabhydsana- 
vidhau) vidhéya jadatah........- {yg Sauryéca salyéca karparjuna yudhi- 
staraih sadrsO ya mahdviro Rajaraj} narqdhipah. (Sic.) 

20. SII, V. 1284. 

21. £I/, XXVIII, pp. 235-238, 

22, IZbid, XXX, p. 234. 

23. IZbid, XX XI, pp. 94-98, Inscription No. 1. text—S rimad= Eka - 
das1 vratardja samsévanavidalita Kalikala kalusa mast sparsanalesa Maha- 
va kyartha paricaryabhyasa parOoksikria parama brahmanunda bhava, 

24. Jbid, XXVIII, p. 2483 — dvijatijanas dsana ddanaké ih, 

25. Majumdar, R. C. [Ed.,] History of Bengal, I p. 478. 
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by the blossom of the lotus feet of Lord Purugottama.?® 
In an cpigraph from Drakgarama, dated S. 1155, he is des- 
cribed as one attached to the feet of Lord Hari.” 


As inscription of the the time of Narasimha I from 
Srikurmam, dated S. 1172, says that Narasimha I was 
always pleasant to the good-hearted and the learned.?®8 A 
Bhuvanésvar epigraph refers to him as one skilled in the 
enquiry of the traditions of Marici and Paragara (two 
writers on polity). A lithic record from Srikirmam, dated 
S. 1172, says that he excelled the ocean, in sobriety, because 
he was devoid of agitation (as of waters of the ocean) and 
also because he was devoid of bad nature (found in the 
ocean by the presence of crucl animals), and yielded valu- 
able articles, unlike the ocean, without the need of any 
churning.3? He was an ocean for the diamonds of good 
qualities. 


Narasimha II is described as omniscient, (sarvajRia), 
intellectual (dhih ),33 and dignified by his great learning, 
valour and munificence.3?® In an inscription from Simha- 
calam, dated S, 1212, it is said that the blue diamonds on 
tlhe heads of the kings waiting near the lotus feet of the 
emperor were like the becs attracted by the nectar of his 


26. S11, V. 1284, — Srimat PurugOttama carafa kamja kiRjalka 
matia madhukar@yamana Srimad= Aniyanka Bhimadéva RG vuta. 

27. Ibid, IV. 1252—Aniyankabhi mo viro nrpO Haripadupriya 
rdvutakhyah. 

28. Ibid, V. 1188-kimcc@sau esi'alo niltyam suhpdam sudhiyGmaht 

29. IHQ, XXXI, pp. 81-84, text.-Marici PardSsaracara vicdra 
catura. 

30. SII, V. 1188- Vira Sri Narasihyadévanrpatir=bhiipa{acugda- 
manis=tasmdddavirabhiid=cirdbi gura sadratnaugha ratnakarah ndsmine- 
vihvalatd jalalirapi nO nO dustasatvotkarO ghambiryam ttw tatOdhikam 
jaladhijGpyasté vind mandhanat. ({ Sic). 

31. JZbid, VI. 904. 

32. Ibid, VI. 1204 - fSauryaudarya lasad=vidyavibhavOnnatah. 
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compassion. He was like Arjuna in the wielding of arms, 
and was a Brhaspati in sastraic learning.?* 


Bhanudeva I was a great administrative reformer. 
To help him tone np the administration, he appointed 
sixteen pdalrw samantas, well-versed in politics and capable 
of destroying enemies by feats of strategy of various 
kinds and of unfailing resolution.’ Having got them 
enditcd on Gcopper-plates, he donated 100 $g&asanas 
(agraharas ) to Brahmanas ; these $asana1s were easy of 
enjoyment of the yield, and were bright with the splendour 
of their rows of white houses, and were pleasant with 
mango, plantain and areca-nut trees on their premises.2° 
In munificence, he excelled the Kanakacala, the Kamadhenu 
and the Kalpadruma.3? 


Bhanudéva I’s son, Narasimha ITI also gifted, on the 
wish of his mother, 100 $@sanas to Brahmanas.® He was 
an Arjuna in the wielding of arms, a Vicaspati in learning, 
a Karna in munificence, a Rhima in strength and 2 
Manmatha in beauty.3 


33. Ibid, V. 1150 - yat padambujayyar=anugrOha sudha lobhéna 
dhdiripatisré ni $élharanilaratnamadhupa$scyumbamttyupdmttasthalih. 


34. “‘Kendupatna Plates of Nerasimha IT” KDC, Appendix, p. 89 
yath= Arjunas=tath@ $Sastré vacaspatir=yadd (Sic) 


35. ¢“ Asankhali Plates Ne Narasimha IL, S. 1225”, EZ, XXXII, 
pp.110ff, text, verse. 89-pratyujjivail karanair janapadasyd bhyasta nitidgam- 
air=d7 stddr sta phalapradéna vidhina nityam nirastaribhih patrash $6dasab- 
hir visuddhacaritdmoghapratijnair ayam sgmrajye mahit0 mahd mahimabhir 
laksmipatér=dajRaya, 

36. Jbid, Verse 93. 


37. Ibid. 
38. “ Kendupatna Plates of Narasimha IL”, KDC, App. p. 94. 
39. Ibid. 
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The Gajapati rulers, besides being great patrons of 
letters, were themselves scholars of great eminence. 
Kapilesvara is called a Kalanidhi in the Velicerla Plates of 
Pratiparudra Gajapati.‘9 A Srigailam record describes 
him as an ocean who absorbed (and maintained ) the tradi- 
tions of the erstwhile kings, as one who was perfect in the 
study of the three Vedas, always blessed by scholars, and 
one who always kept up his word. Speaking of the literary 
accomplishments of Purusottama, the Veliccrla Plates of 
Prataparudra Gajapati, say that his numerous poetical 
compositions, which were like nectar to the ear, filled the 
air with their fragrance.’ The introductory chapter of the 
Sarasvativilasa records Pratiparudra Gajapati’s extensive 
literary accomplishments : he composed commentaries and 
popular narratives, he was a director of dramas, and he 
arranged the dharma-sastra.’’ The local records of Orissa 
have preserved a similar account of him. “The wisdom and 
learning of this prince soon became the theme and admira- 
tion of the whole country. He had studied deeply all the 
Shastras, was very fond of disputing and conversing on 
points of theology, and introduced many curious construc- 
tions of his own, and doctrines which were altogether new. 
He was withal devout, and built many temples. His skill 
in the arts of war and civil government were eminent; in 
short, he was equally celebrated as an able, learned, 


544 


. 


warlike, and religious prince, 


40. Bhdrati, 1936, pp. 271ff, text, line. 6. 

41, EI, XXXVI, p. 79. 

42. Bhdrati, 1936, August, pp. 271ff, text, line. 10. 

43. SFY, pp. 10-11. 

44. Asiatic Researches, XV, p. 283—as quoted by Thomas Foulkes, 
Sarasvatviildsa (1881), Preface, p. xiii. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE bIVISIONS 


Section I: Administrative Divisions wuplo the time of 
Bhanudéva I : 


Until the time of Bhanudeéva I (A. D. 1263-1278). the 
Later Eastern Gangas, who were in continuous line of 
succession with their predecessors the Early Eastern Gangas, 
did not bring about any innovations in the system of 
administration that they took over from the Early Eastern 
Cangas, cither in the naming of the different political divi- 
sions or in the nomenclature of the bureaucracy. There- 
fore in a discussion of the political divisions into which the 
Later Eastern Ganga empire was divided, it is necessary to 
have as our back-ground an outline idea of the system that 
existed-‘under the Early Eastern Gangas. From the Early 
Eastern Ganga charters; we learn that the Early Eastern 
Gangas divided their kingdom, in a descending order of 
extent, into Visayas, Bhogas, Pancalis and gramas.Y Vigaya 
appears to be the basic unit of political division, as we 
generally find a grama or village mentioned in reference to 
the PVigaya in which it was situated. In the copper-plate 
grants of the Early Gangag, we come across the following 
Visayas : Varahavartani ପା Kolnvartani Visaya,3 
Krogtukavartani Visaya,” Cralela Visaya,° Homvia Vigava,® 


1. See Somasckharvra Sarma. M, “* Pirva Gangulu °’, FS, p. 181. 
2. ED, IT, p. 127f ; C, P. No. 6 of 1951-52. 

8. FZ, XXXIV, p. 180. 

4. Zbid, XXXVH, p. 160. 

5. C. P. No. 32 of 1964-68. 

6. C. P. No. 2 of 1958-586. 
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Puskarini Vigaya,” Henamadama Visaya,5 Krspamatte 
Visaya,° Lohasrngara Vigaya,!° Kantakavartani Vigaya,! 
Paficapatra Visaya or Pafica Visaya,!? Tirikata Vigaya,” 
Davadamanadéva Visaya™ etc. 


We also learn of five Parficalis, viz., Devanna Pafcali, 
Korosotaka Pancali, Pusyagiri Pancali, Cikhili Pancali and 
Daigha Paficali, and also of three Bhogas, viz., Vomkira 
Bhoga, Dantayavagu Bhoga, and Mahendra Bhoga.!’ 


We do not come across the territorial division called 
Bhoga in the inscriptions of the Later Eastern Gangas as 
such. But Bhoga as a territorial division is mentioned in 
the copper-plate charters of the Kadambas, who were the 
feudatories of the Eastern Gangas. In the inscriptions of 
the time of the Later Eastern Gangas, we find mention of 
Bhilanga Bhoga in the Madagrama Grant of Dévendravarman 
and Bhimakhédi, dated S. 988.5 The donor of this grant 
Rinaka Bhimakhédi, son of Mahamandalika Ranaka Dhat- 
makhédi, was a feudatory of Devendravarman . of the 
Ganga dynasty. Thus Bhogz as the name of a territorial 
division appears to have been current only in the feudatory 
realm of the Eastern Kadambas, and does not appear to 


7. C. P. No. 7 of 1918-19. 

S§. C. P. No. 21 of 1961-62. 

9. Bhdrati. 1954, June, pp. 574. 
10. Zbid, 1940, Oct, pp. 505ff. 

11. “C. P. No. 8 of 1918-19. 

12. KDC, App, p. 84. 

13. EI, IIT, p. 17. 

14. KDC, p. 517. 

15. Someasekhara Sarma, Op. Cit, 


16. EI, XXXI, p. 45f.—For anidentification of the Dévéndra- 
varman of this grant, see Zoid, p. 49f, 
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belong to the territorial nomenclature of the Early or the 
Later Eastern Gangas. 

Paficapatra Visaya or Pafica Visaya appears to be the divi- 
sion over which the Kadambas ruled as feudatories of the 
Eastern Gangas. In the Santabommali or Simhapura Plates 
of Dharmakhédgi, of the Ganga-Kadamba year 520, Rinaka 
Dharmakhégi, son of Ranaka Bhimakhsdi, who refers to 
himself as a Mahamandalésvara, Paficavisayamandaulés vara 
and Mahéndradhipali, addresses the several grades of 
officers and the residents of Panicapatra Visaya, and donates 
the village of Dharmapuri in the Mahendra Bhogavisaya to 
300 Brahmanas.” In the Kambakaya Grant of Déavendra- 
varman, the date of which is variously interpreted as SS. 
1103 and S. 1003, Udayaditya Khsdi, son of of Mahimanda- 
lika Dharmakhedi, addresses the residents of Paficapatra 
Visaya and donates the village of Reéveneji in Panca 
Vigsaya.!5 But in the Parlakimidi Plates of the time of 
Vajrahasta (IIL), we find one Daraparaja, son of Cola 
Kamadgdiraja, mentioned as Panicuvisayadhipati, and one 
Ugrakhegdi of Kadambakula mentioned as the head of the 
village Hossandi, which Daraparaja donated.” If the Pafica 
Visaya of these plates is the same as the Paricapatra Visaya 
mentioned above, we are not aware of the political changes 
that madé Daraparaja the ruler over Pafcapatravisaya or 
Pafica Visaya, by the time of Vajrahasta (III), replacing 
the Kadamba Khedis, who appear to have been reduced to 
the position of rulers over a village. But this Parca 
Vigsaya or Paficapatra Visaya had been identified by 
G. Ramdas, with the region of the old Mandasa Zamindari, 
in which the Mahéndra hill was situated.’ In reference to 


17. KDC, App, p. 84. 

18. Ibid, App. p. 81—For a discussion of the dato of this grant seo 
Bharati, 1927, Nov, pp. Hi5ff. 

19. Ef, TIT, pp. 220-224. 

20. QMS, XIV, p. 269. 
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the Early Eonstern Ganga administration, Somasckhara 
Sarma states that Paficapatra Vigsaya or Pafica Visaya con- 
sisted of the five Paricalis, viz., Dagha Pafcali, Devanna 
Pancali, Korosotaka Pancali, Pusyagiri Panicali and Cikhili 
Pancali, all of which he places contiguously in the Parlaki- 
midi Taluk.” He has not mentioned the basis, on which 
he arrived at this identification. But this does not appear 
to be likely, because in the Santabommali Plates of Dhar- 
makhédi, mentioned above, we find that Mahéendra-Bhoga- 
Visaya was included in the Pafica Vigsaya or Paficapatra 
Vigaya. Therefore, it is plausible that the Pafjicapatra 
Visaya was the combination of four more Bhoga-Visayas 
like the Mahsndra-Bhogi-Visaya. The Bhilanga Bhéga, 
mentioned above, might be taken as another constituent 
Vigsaya of the Pafica Visaya or the Pafnicapitra Vigsaya. 


Pifcali, as a territorial division, we do not come across 
in the inscriptions of the Later Eastern Gangas. 


As already pointed out, until the time of Bhanudéva I, 
who chose to bring about certain reforms in administra- 
tion, the Later Eastern Gangas continued the system of 
administrative divisions that was already in existence, with 
very minor changes. From the inscriptions of the Later 
Eastern Gangas, we find missing the names of many 
Visayas that we come across in the Early Eastern Ganga 
inscriptions, and find a few new Visayas which probably 
were not existent during the time of the Early Gangas. It 
is likely that the names of a few Visayas were altogether 
dropped, and in their place a few new Visayas created with 
a fresh regrouping of villages. That such a regrouping 
of villages into a new Vigsauya from an older Vigsaya was in 
vogue is known to us from the Nadagam Plates of 


21. Somasekhara Sarma, Op. Cit, pp. 181-182. 
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Vajrahasta III, dated S. 979, wherein we find the monarch 
separating 12 villages of an already existing Erada Vigaya 
and forming them into a new Vigsaya called Velpiura 
Vigaya, named after the chief village, Velpura.®® The 
absence in the Later Eastern Ganga records of the names 
of some of the Visayas found in the Early Eastern Canga. 
charters may be explained by the possibility that some of 
these older Visayas were reorganised and reconstituted 
under new names, and the old names fell into desuetude. 
But throughout, a Vigaya continued to bec the basic adminis- 
trative unit of reference, and we find a village generally 
being mentioned with reference to the Vigsrya in which it 
was situated. When Anantavarma Codaganga built an 
empire extending from the Godavari to the Ganga, he 
appears to have simply divided the newly acquired terri- 
tory into a number of Visayas, on the same basis on which 
that territorial division was already existing in Kalingadésa. 
From the inscriptions, we gather the names of many of these 
Visayas in the Orissan part of the Later Eastern Ganga 
empire, and some of these Visayas are as follows: Antarudra 
Visaya,?3 Kalambora Vigsaya,** Kuddinda Visaya,®® Kon- 
taravenga Vigsaya,2 
Visaya,28 


Kusamandala Visaya,”” Ravanga 
Remuna Visaya,*? Reminge Vigsaya,3° Sayilo 


22. EI, IV, p. 185. 
23. EI, XXXI, p. 95. 
94. ET, XXX, pp. 29-32. 
25. Ibid, XXVIII, p. 246 
26. Ibid, XXX, p. 235. 
27. Zbid, XXVIII, p. 188. 
28. Ibid, XXIX, p. 107. 
29. Zbid' XXVIII, p. 188. 
30. Ibid, XXIX, p. 45. 
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Visaya,3! Songada Visaya,3® Saivira Figsaya,33 Vamsoda- 
eaura Vigaya,3! Paimda Visaya,®® Naeda Vigsaya,3% etc. 


The Andhra portion of the Later Eastern Ganga 
empire appears to have been constituted into a single 
southern province which in the epigraphs is variously refer- 
red toas Kajingadesa, Kalingavani, Trikalingavani, Kajinga- 
mandala, or merely as Kalinga, and Daksinadésga. An ins- 
eription from Mukhalingam, with reference to god Madhukes- 
vara says ; Kalingadese svaymmbhuvée Madhukeésvaraya.3! 
Another epigraph from the same place, dated S. 105+, says, 
Trikaliigavaninagaré Sri Madhukesvaraya.38’ Yet another 
epigraph from the same place, dated S. 1055, says, 
Kaliigavaninagare Sri Madhukésvardya.3° One more epi- 
graph from the same place, dated S, 1063, says, Kéalinga- 
desanagaré Sriman Madhukesvaraya.'’ An epigraph from 
Srikurmam, dated S. 1152, mentions that Kajinganagara 
or Mukhalingam was situated in the division ( Visaya or 
Pampu) ealled Kulavantani or Kulavartani of Kalu (i )- 
Agamandala.*! The same epigraph mentions that in, Kalung- 
gamandala were also included the Pamppus (a Telugu 
word for Visaya) of Varahavartani, Sammaka and Erada, 
besides Kulavantani. An epigraph from Simhicalam, 
dated S. 1203, mentions that the village of Tandrangi was 
situated in Erada Visaya in Kajingadsgsa.”? An inscription 


31. Jbid, XXXI, p. 250. 
32. Zbid, XXVIII, p. 188. 
33. Ibid, XXXI, p. 18. 

34. Jbid, XXXI, p. 112. 

35. Ibid, XXX, p. 91. 

36. A. R. No. 561 of 1960-61. 
37. SII, V. 1098. 

38. Zoid, V. 1101. 

39. Zbid, V. 1035. 

40. Ibid, V. 1086. 

41. Zbid, V. 1290. 

42. Zbid, VI. 1118. 
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from Simhacalam, dated S. 1213, mentions one Narayana 
Senapatulu as the Parikgsa of Kalingadesa.3 Another 
from the same place, dated S. 1261, mentions one Soma- 
natha Mahapasiyati as the Kaljingacdanda.*’ Yet another 
epigraph from the same place dated S. 1325, mentions 
Anakapalli, Navulapalli, Pisinikavada, Eduvika, Nadumanu 
and Mummadivada as situated in Kalingadasa.’ The pro- 
vincial or regional treasury Kalinga Bhandara is referred to 
in an epigraph from Simhacalam, dated S. 1394.°° One 
more epigraph from the same place, dated S. 1272, men- 
tions the villages of Tangrangi, Mrompara, Pinakrella, 
Karatamu, Velamgara, Ventigarapalli and Dromininagdu as 
situated in the Erada Visaya of Kajingadesa.”” We have a 
few epigraphs, wherein, in reference to the officers appoin- 
ted over the region, Kalingadegsa is referred to as Daksina 
or Daksinadesga. An epigraph from Srikirmam, dated S. 
1157, refers to one Srikarana Mahanadha Sénapati as the 
Duaksinadandadhikéari or the officer in charge of the Southern 
region.’ In the Sanskrt portion of this epigraph, the 
officer is called Trikalingamandala Mahaddandadhika. Thus 
it becomes evident that Dakstina ( dég«)} and Trikalinga- 
mangals are synonymous. Another inscription from the 
same place, dated S. 1172, refers to onc Baddakuvaradeévu 
Sihasamalla as a Daksipadésadhikari or officer (probably 
a viceroy ) in charge of the Daksindadesa.#? 


43. Ibid, VT. 904. 
44. Jbid, VI. 740. 
45. Dbid. VI. 781. 
46. Jbid, VI. 844. 
47. Zbid, VI. 1032. 
48. Jbid, V. 1284. 
19. Zbéd, V. 1188. 
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Section II Administrative Divisions since the time 
of Bhanudeva I : 


The Later Eastern Ganga charters point out that 
Bhanudéva I was responsible for certain administrative 
reforms. They mention that im the interests of bctter 
administration of the empire, he appointed sixteen Péira 
Samanlas, of righteous conduct and victorious intelligence, 
who could resuscitate the country, who were well-versed in 
the science of government, and were capable of winning 
enemies by the aid of destiny, yielding results known and 
unknown.’ Another reform undertaken by Bhanudéva I 
appears to be the reorganisation of the empire into a num- 
ber of zones or provinces called Dandapdta2s, each of these 
Dandapatas being placed in charge of a viceroy or governor 
called Pariksa.! We have no evidence to. ascertain the 
names of the several Dand«+pda tas into which the Later Eastern 
Ganga empire was divided since the time of Bhanudéva 1. 
But on the basis of numerous references in the Later Eas- 
tern Ganga lithic records to the office called Kalinga 
Pariksa, who appears to have had his headquarters ( adhi- 
sthana) at Simhacalam, Kalinga appears to be one of these 
Dandapatas. It is likely that the empire was divided into 
four big zones or provinces named after the cardinal points 
as the Eastern, the Southern, the Western and the 
Northern provinces or Danduwpatas, the southern zone refer- 
ring to the Andhra portion of the empire called Kalinga. 


[7 


50. See above, p. 109, n. 35. 


a1. The earliest reference to Dandapdtfa,,as the name of an 
administrative division, is found in the records of the time of Narasimha IV. 
Since new official cadres and titles, like Pariksga, Patra, Mahapdatra etc, 
make their appearance in Later Eastern Ganga records from the time of 
Bhanudeva 1 »nly, it is plausible that the reorganisation of the empire into 
administrative units called Dandapd fas also oceured during his time, and 
probably it took some time for the word to gain curreucy, and replace the 
old Dé Sa or Mandala. 
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In support of this assumption, we may refer to the Siddhefg- 
vara inscription 0: the 19th a@ika year of Narasimha IV. 
In this inscription, it is mentioned that Ravanga Visaya 
formed a part of Piirvadik Dapndapata, i.e., the Eastern 
Dandapata« or administrative zone. It is further mentioned 
that the governor of -this Dandapata« was Dandapariksa 
Nandikégsvara Sandhivigrahika, who was the subordinate of 
a higher officer, Srikarana Pattanayaka Visvaniatha Séna- 
pati, called Caturdilks Dandapariks@ or Governor-General 
of Dandapdatas situated in the four directions, i. e., the 
Eastern, the Southern, the ‘ Western and the Northern 
Dandapatas.® D. C. Sircar, who eidted this inscription, 
is of the view that these four Dandapdatas were divisions 
of a particular area in the Ganga kingdom, and not of the 
empire as a whole.’ But from the context, it is more 
reasonable to assume that the entire empire was divided 
into four zones or provinces called the Eastern, the Southern, 
the Western and the Northern Dapdapatas, the sub-divisions 
in each of these Dandspdatas being called Visayas, as is evi- 
dent from the mention of Ravanga Visaya in the Piirvadik 
Dandapata. The Dakgsinadik Dandapatr or the Southern 
Dandapata was also called Kulings Dandapata, though we 
do not know by what specific names the other three Dand- 
pa tas were called. But for a long time after Bhanudéva I, 
probably until the time of Narasimha IV, the southern pro- 
vince of the Ganga empire continued to be called as 
RKaliigadésa or Daksinadéga, and it was only subsequently 
that the term Dandapata gained currency, and became well 
established by the time of th8d Gajapatis.** An inscription 


52. ET, XXXIX, p. 107. 

53. Ibid. 

54. SII, VI. 720. from Simhacalam, dated the 8th year of Vira Sri 
Banudévarijulu mentions Kalingadandapatu with reference to Kalinga- 
dandapatw Parikga Mahdpdir«a Bhuvaninanda Sandhimigranke, i.e., 
Bhuvansnande Sandhivigrahika, But it is difficult to decide to which of 
the Bhanudevas the inscription refers, as the Sala year is not given. 
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from Srikirmam, dated S. 1289, refers to one Kalinga 
Maharaya as Sri Dakgsipadapda Kalingamagi,°° the Kalinga- 
maji in Kajirigadanda, which may be taken as an abbrevia- 
tion of Kalinga Dapdzpat«. An inscription of Purugottama 
Gajapati from Puri-Jagannath, in Oriya, dated A. D. 1470 
refers to the village GSpapura in Binchis Bisi of Daksina- 
dig Dapdapata.3° Tt is likely that Bisi is a shortened form 
of Vigayu. The village Gopapura is not identified, but 
may be placed .in a region to the south of Cuttack, pro- 
bably, in the Ganjam District. But Daksinadig Dandapata 
of this inscription may be taken to be the same as Kalinga 
Dandapa ta. 


The Later Eastern Ganga records point out that a 
province called as Désa, Mandalz or Dandtpitt, was sub- 
divided into a number of Visayus. It appears that a 
Visay« comprised of anywhere from 12 villages upto 60 to 
100 villages or even more and miuy roughly correspond in 
extent to a modern Firka or Taluk, depending on the num- 
ber of villages included under each Visayc«. Thus we find 
the Velpira Visaya comprised of 12 villages;?” the Gaura- 
satta Viszya consisted of 85 Villages. An analysis of the 
Ganga inscriptions for the villages mantioned und2r each 
Vigaya shows that the Varahavartani Visvya or Koluvartani 
Vigqya and Erada Vigqynr, both said to be in the Kajinga- 
mandala has under each of them mentioned about 60 vill- 
ages ; and giving a margin of about 40 villages, which are 


35. Zbid, V. 1101. 

86. JASDB,LXII,p. 92. It may/-be questioned how Kalinga could he 
called Dakgsinudig Dandapda ta, when the Gajapati empire‘ extended in the 
south as far as tho river Pinakini, and for some time even beyond. In 
answor, we may say that the appellation Dalsipadig Dapdapd ta became 
established for Kalinga and oven when there was territory: still further 
to the south, Kalinga continued to be called so. It should also be romem- 
bered here that in A. D. 1470, PurugOttama Gajopati’s authority did not 
extend beyond Simhacalam. I 

57. Seo abovo, pp. 114-115. 

58. £IZ, XI, p. 148. 
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left unmentioned in the inscriptions, we may reasonably 
assum.e that a Vigaya at its greatest extent comprised of 
upto 100 villages. 


The Later Eastern Ganga records furnish us with the 
names of .the following Vigsayas,into which the Andhra part 
of the Later Eastern Ganga empire, referred to as Kalinga- 
désa or Kaliigamandala, was divided : 

1) Erada Vigsauya. 


2) Velpiara Vigay«w: This Visaya, consisting of 12 
villages, originally formed a part of Erada Visaya. In S. 979, 
these 12 villages were separated from Erada Vigsaya to 
¢ stitute the Velpiara Vigaya.5®, 


3) Gorasatta Vigayaw : This Visaya is said to have 
included 35 villages outside Tampava. Its western boundary 
is given as Kinchegila on the Vamgsadhara.®° 


4) Kulavantani or Kulavartani. 


5) Kalinga Visayw : Kalinga Visaya is separate 
from Kajinga Dandapdatae, though the inscriptions furnish us 
with a few instances of the indiscriminate use of Kalinga 
Visaya and Kalinga Dapndapa ta.°! 

6) KRipavartani Visayw: Sailada village (Tekkali 
Taluk) is mentioned to be in the Ripavartani Visaya, in a 
copper-plate grant of Anantavarma Codaganga; cated 
S. 1006.2 


7) Sagara-Khonna FVigauya: finds mention in an epi- 
graph of‘ the time of Anantavarma Codagaiga, dated 
S. 1053.°° The name of the villagw, mentioned in the epi- 
graph, is lost. The find spot of this cpigraph is Tekkali. 


59. ZZ, 1V,p. 185.- See also above, pp. 114-115. 
60. Ibid, XI, p. 148. 

61. SIZ, VI. 719, 720, for example. 

62. CC. P. No. G of 1918-19. 

63. A. R. No. 91 of 1953-54. 
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8) Sapava Visaya or Sammaga Visaya. 


9) Varshavartani or Koluvartani Vigaya : Scholars 
ha¥é taken Varahavartani to be synonymous with Kolu- 
vartani, as the terms Vardahah and Kolak, both refer to 
a boar in Sanskrt.°* 


There might have been other Visayas which might 
have formed part of the Kajinga Mandalw or Kalinga Désa, 
but we do not come across their names in the Later Eastern 
Ganga records. It is plausible that some of the Vigsayus, 
which find mention in the Early Eastern Ganga records, 
might have continued to exist during the rule of the 
Later Eastern Gan gas.’ 


In the Later Eastern Ganga lithic records from 
Mukhalingam, Simhacalam, Srikirmam, Nariyanapuram 
and other places in Kajingadésa, we find the word Visaya 
used rarely. Often, in its place, we find a Telugu equi- 
valent Pampu, and sometimes Pattw. The following illus- 
trations will explain the use of these words : 


1. S. 1054 Kulavantaniya Pamppuna Aggijala 
( village Aggijala in Kulavantaniya 
Pamppu.)°6 
2. 58th Year of } Varahavatianiya Pattuna Bajalana (in 
Codaganga village Bajala in Varihavartani 
Pappu)! 
3. SS. 1055 Varathavattans Pamppuna Lokayava- 


wriya (in the village Lokayavairi in 
Vafghavartani Pamppu)es 


64. £EI,1V,p. 185, n. 5. 

65. See above, pp. 111-112. 
66. SIf, V. 1034. 

67. Jbid, V. 1041. 

68. JZbid, ¥. 1052. 
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4. S. 1056 ’Avantiniye Pamppunt Kombarula 
(Village Kombaruta in ’Avantaniya 
Pamppu )°? 

5. 5S. 1061 Erada Pamppuna Sarakinati lopala 


JMarucervw (Village Marucervu in 
Sarakinadu of Erada Pamppu)?? 


6. S. 1071 Erada Pamppuna Talandi Pangrepntiki- 
lopala Dharmarvoramu ( the village 
Dharmavoram, within the jurisdiction 
of Talandgda Twelve, in Erada 
Pamppu) 


- 
v2 


. 1075 Eradu Pamppuna Talandi Papdrenti 
loni Taralana (in village Tarala in 
Talanda Twelve in Erada Pamppu)”? 


8. $. 1139 Erada Pamppuna Pattala, Kokkonda 
(the villages Pattala and Kokkonda 
in Erada Pamppu)”3 


9. S. 1075 Sammaka Pumppuna Kuruvitt (of the 
village Kuruvigdu in Sammaka 
Pamppu) 


An epigraph from Srikirmam, dated S. 1152, men- 
tions that Kulavantaniya (i.e., Kulavartani), Varahavat- 
taniya (i.e., Varahavartani), Sammaka Pamppu (j.e., 
Sammaga or Samva Visaya) and Erad«w Pamppu (i.e., 
Erada Visaya ) were included in the Kalinga Mapgala.”8 
A Bhuvanéfgsvar epigraph of Anantavarma Codaganga, dated 


Ibid, V. 1016. 
Zbid, X. 690. 
Jbid, X. 702. 
Ibid, X. 707. 
Zbid, VI. 1209. 
Jbid, V. 1290. 
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S. 1036, mentions Allatadia grama in the Kalinga 


Visaua.?S 


With most of the villages mentioned in the inscriptions 
under each Vigaya unidentified with their present name 
and location, it is difficult to have a correct topography of 
these Visayas and locate them on the map ; but, on the 
basis of the few villages that have been identified, we may 
roughly equate some of these Visayas with the following 
present day territorial divisions.” 


Name of the 
Visaya 


Present day territorial 
division 


1) Erada ¥ a: 
2) Velpira Vigaya 


83) Kalinga Vigsaya 


4) Samva or Sammaga 
Vigsaya. 

5) Varahavartani or Kolu- 
vartani Vigsaya 

6) Kulavantani 


7) Ripavartani Vigsaya 


8) Gorasatta Visaya 


Parts of the Talus of Vijaya- 
nagaram and Chipurupalli in 
Visakhapatnam District. 

The region round Simhacalam 
and parts of Visakhapatnam 
Taluks. 

The region between Bobbili 
and Chipurupalli Taluks. 
Parts of Srikakujam, Tekkali 
and Parlikimidi Taluks 

Part of Parlakimidi Taluk’8 
Part of Tekkali Taluk, to the 
north of Varahavartani. 

Part of Parlakimidi Taluk to 
the east of the Vamfsadhara, 
as the Vamfgsadhara is given 
as its western boundary. 


76. EI, XXX, p. 81. 


77. In the identification of these Vegayas, the identification of 
villages as given in HGAP, eub voce, has been made use of. 

78. This is the identification as given in H@GAP. But in SII, V. 
1290, it is mentioned that the temple of Madhukiivara is situated in 
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The Later Eastern Ganga records point out that a 
Visaya was subdivided into Nadus. But as pointed out 
already the villages of which a Visays comprised of.ranged 
anywhere from 12 to 60 and even more. Therefore, it is 
likely that small Visayas like the Velpiura Visaya which 
consisted of only twelve villages might not have been fur- 
ther subdivided into Nagus for administrative purposes. 
But sufficiently big Visayas like the Erada Visayas appear 
to have been sub-divided into Nagus, each of which compri- 
sed of anywhere from 12 to 30 villages. The inscriptions 
furnish us with the names of two Neadus in the Erada 
Pamppu or Visuya. An epigraph from Rellivalasa, Vijaya- 
nagaram Taluk, dated S. 1053, mentions Talandi Nadu in 
Erada Pamppu.” In several inscriptions from Narayana- 
puram, and other places, largely of the time of Codaganga, 
we find this Talanda referred to as Talanda Pandrendw or 
Talangda Twelve.’ If we accept that the number that 
goes with a place or territorial divisions refers to the num- 
ber of villages attached to that place or territorial 
division,®! then we have to take Talangda Nadw as a unit of 
administrative division, which had twelve villages under its 
jurisdiction, with Talandga as the chief village or town. 
Another sub-division of Erada Pamppu was Siraki Nadu. 
An epigraph from Vizianagaram, dated S, 1061, mentions 
the village of Maruceruvu, as situated in Saraki Nadu of 
Erada Pamppu.°® Here no number suffixes Saraki Nagu. 
We find mention of Gorava Thirsy (Gorava Muppads ) 
in a record from Narayanapuram (Bobbili Taluk), dated 
S. 1074.83 Though Gorava is nowhere mentioned as a Nadu 


Kulavantani. Therefore the area round about Mukhalingam to the west of 
Varahavartani may be taken to represent Kulavantani. 

79. S17, X. 674. 

80. Jbid, X. 707, 702. 

81. See below, under section IY. 

82. SIZ, X. 690 

§3. IZbid, X. 654. 
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division, it is reasonable to surmise that it was & Nadu 
with thirty villages in its jurisdiction. It may also be 
pointed out here that in .the later inscriptions of the Later 
Eastern Gangas, we do not often come across the mention 
of the territorial division called Nadu. In the later inscrip- 
tions, no discrimination appears to have been made between 
a Visaya and a Nadu. An inscription from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 1219, the 23rd regnal ( actually asikw) year of 
Narasimha II, mentions the village Kaluvacéru as situated 
in Talada Nadu in its Telugu portion, and as situated in 
Talada Visaya in the Sanskrt part.”* Ifthe few references 
to the Nadu division, mentioned above, can be taken as 
sufficient evidence, then we may say that in the time of the 
Later Eastern Gangas, the Andhra portion of their empire, 
called Kalinga, was divided into the following descending 
order of political divisions. 


1. (Kalinga) Mapndalz or Désnu, or Dapdapata 


2. Vigsaya or Pamppu or Pattu, and also rarely Gattu 


3. Nadu (with or without attached numbers ) 


| 
4. Grama 


This appears to be the general scheme of territorial 
divisions followed in the rest of the empire also, with a 
slight difference in the naming of the divisions. In the 
Orissan part of the empires a Visaya appears to have been 
subdivided into a number of Khundas, corresponding to the 
Nadus in the Kajingadesa. Thus in the inscriptions from 
Orissan country, we find mention of Uttara Khanda of 
Kalambora Visaya,° Brahmana Khapda of Kalambora 


84. Ibid, VI. 957. 
85. EI, XXX, p. 160. 
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Vigayaw,°° Attahasa Khanda of Sayilo Visuya®’ etc. Thus 
in the Orissan part of the Later Easern Ganga empire, the 
general scheme of territorial divisions corresponding to that 
in the Kajinga Désa appears to be as follows: 


Dandapata-Visaya - Khanda-Grama. 


Section III: Administrative Divisions under the 
Gajapatis : 

The Suryavamsa Gajapatis took over and continued 
the administrative organisation that was already in exis- 
tence by the time they came to power. There is no ‘indi- 
cation anywhere in their records that they attempted inno- 
vations in the system of administration they inherited from 
the Gangas. The old Dandapatas into which the Later 
Eastern Gaiga empire was divided were retained as such. 
By the Gajapati times the term Dandapata became quite 
established, and we find the Kalinga region always 
mentioned in the Gajapati inscriptions as Kajinga 
Dundapata, and not as Kalinga Désa or Manda!ia«. In 
fact, it became so well established that one of Krgnadéva- 
raya’s records at Simhacalam mentions certain villages gift- 
ed to the temple as included in Kalinga Dapndapata.’®’ It 
redounds to the credit of Koapilssvara Gajapati and his 
successors that they introduced the name of this new terri- 
torial division in the rest of the Andhra country which 
they conquered and ruled over, and made it gain currency. 
Thus we find mention of Kondapalli, Addanki and Vinu- 
konda Dandapatas in the Munn inscriptions of Daksina 
Kapilegvara Kumara Mahapaitra, a grandson of Kapi- 
légvara, and viceroy over the tewly conquered regions 
of the Gajapatis in the south.” A copper-plate grant of 
Prataparudra Gajapati mentions the villages of Vanikayapadu 


S§6. Ibid, XX, p. 81. 

87. Ibid, XXXI, p. 250. 
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and Gundimega included in the Dandapa tas of Addanki and 
Ammanabrolu respectively.’ The Dandapatas of Addanki, 
Vinukonda and Ammanabrolu were actually sub-divisions 
of the Kondavidu Dapdzpata and were subject to the 
authority of the Parikga or viceroy of Kondgavigdu. Dapnda- 
pasa. The use of the term Dandapata with small terri- 
torial divisions like Addanki and Ammanabrolu points out 
that in the Gajapati administration Dandapata came to be 
used indiscriminately with territorial divisions even lesser 
“than a province, which under the Later Eastern Gangas 
were called Visayas and Khapndas or Nadus. We also notice 
that along with the use of the term Dapdapatu, the Gaja- 
patis, in their inscriptions from coastal Andhra, dlso used 
old terms indicative of political divisions under the authority 
of the Reddis and the Rayas, such as Riajyw, Sthala, Sima 
ete. Curiously, they allowed some of the important terri- 
tories which they conquered from the Reddis and the Rayas 
such as Rajahmundry and Udayagiri, to retain their old 
names as Rajamahéndravara Rajyw and Udayagivi Rajyt. 
A lithic record of the time of Kapilégvara from Tirupati 
( Peddapuram Taluk ) mentions that Raghudévanaréndra 
Mahapitra was ruling over Rajamahéndruvarapu Rajyam.? 
We hardly find an inscription of the Gajapatis wherein 
such an important province as Udayagiri is referred to as 
Udayagiri Dapdapata. We find Ammanabrolu Dandapa ta 
being also referred to as Ammanaboli Sima in a grant of 
Purugottama Gajapati from Potavaram,’? and also in 
a grant of Virabhadradéva, son of Pratiaparudra, from 
Somavarapupidu (Prakasgam District).** The Velicerla Plates 
of Prataparudra Gajaputi, in defining the location of 
the village Velicerla, say, Udaydacala durgasya Purvabhage- 

90. NDI, I, pp. 184ff. 

91. See, JHQ, XXII, p. 42 

92. SIZ, ¥. 100, . 


93. EI, XIII, p. 1535f, text. 
94. NDI, I, pp. 183f. 
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pratistite Jaladunkki sthule Pankanandt simnt vird- 
jitam Velicerla gramaratnam (The jewel of a village called 
Velicerla, situatcd to the east of the fort of Udayagiri, in 
the Jaladanki Sthalw of Pakanati Sima),?% thus clearly point- 
ing out that during the Gajapati rule the Udayagiri Rajya, 
as under the Vijayanagar rulers, was divided into a number 
of Simas, which in their turn were divided into a number 
of Sthalnas. 


The Gajapatis left undisturbed the earlier territorial 
organisation that obtained under the Reddis and the Rayas 
to‘ such an extent, that even the Na@yaikarw system which 
the Vijayanagara Rayas inherited as a legacy from the 
Kakatiyas, was allowed to continue where it existed. Thus 
in an inscription from Santariviru (Guntur District}, one 
Hindiirqvu Surathani Saripalli Timma Reddi claims that he 
obtained the Nayankara (of Ravuru ?), by the grace of Sri 
Purugottamadévu Gajapati Maharayalu, that is Purugot- 
tama Cajapati.’® _ 

Thus the Gajapatis, while they adapted, im certain 
parts of their Andhra territory, the system of territorial 
organisation which they inherited from the Gangas, in the 
rest of the Andhra territory they left undisturbed the 
system of territorial organisation that obtained under the 
earlier governments. 


Section IV: Numerical Suffixes of Territorial Divi- 
sions : 

The significance of the numbers attached to the names 
of political divisions and place names has been discussed at 
length by scholars like Fleet”, Rice,?8 Altekar®’® etc, but 


95. Bhdrat, 1936, Aug, pp. 271-278, text; also £7, XXVIII, pp. 205ff. 

96. SIZ, X. 731. This record is dated S. 1418. 

97. Journal of Royal Asintic Society of Great Britain and Ircland for 
1912, p. 708. 
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always with variant views and inconclusive results. Nila- 
kanta Sastri notes that “the meaning of these numbers has 
often, been discussed but always with inconclusive 
results’”’.!°° G..S. Dikshit, after a lucid and thorough discus- 
sion of the different views, particularly those of Fleet and 
Rice, points out that three kinds of explanations are possi- 
ble for the numerical suffixes: 1) for figures upto thousands 
to be taken as th2 number of villages, towns and cities; 2) 
for figures denoting thousands as na@dus; and 3) for lakhs 
to refer to revenue ; and he says, “‘evidence leaves us with 
no other alternative”’.3’! The same scholar, in conclusion, 
says: ‘‘Finally, it must be borne in mind that there was a 
mixing-up of different systems, all using the same numerical 
suffixes. In such a situation, to ask for one kind of expla- 
nation for all these figures, is to ask for something which 
probably did not exist.” Nilakanta Sastri holds the sume 
view, when he says: ¢“ Nor can it be said that they pluiyed 
any part in settling the sub-division of the country for 
administrative supervision and control; for there is no 
obvious principle to be traced in the manner in which the 
areas are grouped for this purpose.”!%3 


References to numbers attached to political divisions 
and place names are few and far between in the Later 
Eastern Ganga records, while they are completely absent in 
the Early Ganga charters. The paucity of such references 
leads us to the surmise that this method of numbering 


100. Yazdani (ed.), The jvarly History of the Deccan, (1969), I, p. 399. 

101. Dikshit. G. SS, Local Self Government in Medieval Karnatal:a, 
pp. 27-28. 

102. Ibid. 
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the regions, have common traditions. 
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territorial divisions and place names was not very much in 
vogue with the Later Eastern Gangas, and in the Kajinga 
country. In the Panditaradhyacarilr« of Palkuriki Soma- 
natha (13th century A. D.) Kalinga is mentioned as a 
lakh and quarter country, sapadalaksa Kalinga. What 
this lakh and quarter represents, we have no means of 
knowing. 


In the Later Eastern Ganga records, we have the 
following few instances of place names with numerical 
suffixes : 


Date of the record Teat 

1. S. 1017 Gorava Muppadinti lont (Gorava Thirty)? 

2. S. 1071 —Erada Pamppuna Taland« Pandrenti 
ont (Talanda Twelve in Erada Pamppu)0e 

3. S. 1075 —Erada Pamppuna Talandi Pandrentiki 
lopaina« (in Talindi Twelve of EBrada 
Pamppu)i 

4. S. 1106 —Jantarnati Pebbadinti lont Viranaraya- 


npnapuramu (Viranarayanapuramu in Jan- 
turunagu Seventy.)!°8 


Here, all the numbers are within hundred, and evi- 
dently refer to villages. We ate to understand that Goriva 
Thirty was a small administrative unit with headquarters at 
Goriva and having thirty villages under its jurisdiction. 
Similarly Talanda, also called Talanda Nadu, was a small 


104. Panditaradhyacaritra (Madras, 1939), ‘Parvataprakranamu’, 
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administrative division, having twelve villages under its 
jurisdiction. Such grouping of villages into a higher divi- 
sion by the duodecimal or the decimal system (that is, as 
multiples of units of 12 or 10) has its basis in the Smpti 
and the Niti works. Janturunagdu was a feudatory kingdom 
of the Later Eastern Gangas, and probably had 70 villages 
and towns within its territorial limits. In the later records 
of the Later Eastern Gangas and in the records of the 
Gajapatis, we do not come across this practice of attaching 
numbers to place names and territorial divisions. 


109. Manu, vii, 115. 
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CHAPTER VII 
GOVERNMENT 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records 
furnish us with no pellucid picture of the organisation of 
the different branches and departments of government, the 
administrative nomenclature of the men who headed these 
several departments, the tenure, the qualifications, the res- 
ponsibilities and the obligations of the various officers, 
the nature of coordination between the several depart- 
ments, the different cadres of scrvice, the nature of remune- 
ration of the government servants etc. A few principles 
are laid down: in the ancient Smzrti and Niti texts regar- 
ding the organisation of a Hindu monarchical government, 
principles which were respected by all Hindu monarchs. 
But, it becomes difficult to ascertain how far these princi- 
ples of administrative theory and organisation worked out 
in the actual administrative performance of the monarchy. 


The King 


The Smrti and the Niti texts conceive the king as 
the keystone of the arch of administration, As such the 
efficiency of the whole edifice of Hindu administration 
relied on the qualities of head and heart which the monarch 
was expected to possess both by his birth and breeding. 
We have already seen that the Later Eastern Ganga’ and 
the Gajapati monarchs were men of parts and men of spirit, 
who by their accomplishments and acquirements, by their 
valour and virtue, piety and philanthropy answer to the 
exacting standards of excellence expected of an ideal ruler, 
by the Hindu texts on polity. As elsewhere in Hindu 


1. See above, pp. 101-110. 
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polity, in the Ganga and the Gajapati administration also, 
the king was the focal point, exercising executive, military 
and judicial powers. The Surasvativilasa« of Prataparudra 
Gajapati says that the power to administer justice, to 
uphold the order of socicty, to rule the people and to 
punish the iniquitous was vested in the king alone.’ This 
statement should not make us think that the texts on 
polity sanctioned autocracy and blessed the ruler with um- 
fettered authority. In Hindu civil government, the king’s 
power was always restrained by tradition, custom, conven- 
tion and certain prescribed codes of conduct ; and nemesis 
was always assured to the ruler who violated these codes 
of conduct. References in the Later Eastern Ganga records 
to authoritative writers on polity like Manu, Brhaspati, 
Marici, Paragara etc, and the Sarasvalivilasa, suggest that 
the Ganga and the Gajapati monarchs very much revered 
and respected the authority of the Dharmasdastras and the 
Nitisastras, and made every effort to order their 
administration according to the preccpts laid down in these 


texts.’ 


Epigraphy, supported by literature, points out that 
the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, like the rest 
of the Hindu rulers, antecedent and contemporaneous with 
them, were no exception to the maxim laid down by the 
author of the Arthasasira, that “Sovereignty ( rdjatva ) is 
possible only with assistance. A single wheel can never 
move. Hence he shall employ ministers and hear their 


4 


opinion.”* ‘The Ganga and the Gajapati rulers were assis- 


ted by officials of diffierent nomenclature ; sometimes the 


2. SV, p. 15. Tatra vyavah@radarsané r@jfla Eévadhikarah. Var- 
na sramadharmanirvd hakasya prajdparipdlanasya dus fanigrahas ilasya rdjat 
kaniyatadharmaival. 
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same official held several titles, and discharged multifarious 
functions. Some of these officials belonged to the central 
executive and were closely associated with the king in the 
running of the administration; others belonged to the provin- 
cial administration; and still others to local government, i.e., 
of districts, towns, villages and other subdivisions. It is 
proposed to discuss here the nature of each administrative 
office by a study of ( what the modern employer calls ) the 
bio-data of the incumbents of each office that is known to us 
from the records, and then arrive at possible conclusions 
regarding the nature of that office - its tenure, the qualifi- 
cations, such as the education, caste, community etc., of the. 
incumbent, the relative status of the office in the total 
hierarchy, and many other such details that may come 
forth. 


Central Executive 

All authorities on Hindu polity, without exception, 
have laid down in emphatic terms that a ministry or coun- 
cil of advisers is the sine qua non for the well-being of the 
state and the ruler. The Nitisarw, a work on polity in 
Telugu language attributed to the Kakatiya monarch, 
Prataparudra I, puts the matter in a nutshell, when it says 
that a king should deliberate all state matters with a coun- 
cil of ministers (saciv4 samiti) whose number may be 
twelve as per the school of Manu, or sixteen as vouched 
for by Brhaspati, or twenty as warranted by Sukra, or 
as many as appointed by the ruler as per the needs 
of administration.’ Besides this cQuncil of ministers, who 
probably partook in deliberations concerning matters of 
general administration, there appears to have been a coun- 
cil of hereditary ministers of cabinet rank, whose advice 
was sought in making policy decisions, and in respect 
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of decisions regarding peace and war, though the final say 
in all matters was left to the king. Explaining the passage 
from Vignu, which runs Maulyan arthavidg mantripah kur- 
vila svarassrasya guptaye, the Sarasvutivil@s« clarifies that 
the term mau!yan refers to hereditary ministers, and also 
that the term which is in the plural number refers to seven 
or eight karyamantripah or executive or cabinet ministers, 
and corroborates this clarification by a passage from 
Manu.° 


The Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records make no 
reference to any Maniri Parisad as such. But the Later 
Eastern Ganga records of the post-Bhanudéva I 
period claim that Bhanudéva I, in the interests of better 
administration of the empire, appointed sixteen pdatra- 
samantas ( ministers of state or ministers of the status of 
a feudatory ), well-versed in polities and capable of dest- 
roying enemies by feats of strategy of various kinds and of 
unfailing resolution.” It is possible that these sixteen 
patra - samantas formed the cabinet council, and actively 
assisted and advised the emperor in making policy deci- 
sions. This cabinet council of sixteen pair -samantas 
appears to have continued till the Gajapati times ; for its 
existence during the Gajapati times is vouched by the refc- 
rence to the sixteen patra-samantas in the Rayavacala, and 
that the Gajapati ruler consulted it in respect of the stra- 
tegy to be adopted to meet the formidable Krsnadevaraya.® 
If at all any such cabinet council existed before the time 
of Bhanudéva we are not. aware of its nature and composi- 
tion. Even in respect of the patra - samantas, expect for 


6. SV, pp. 22-23. maulayan svavamSsaparampardgatGn,...... maulyd- 
nitt bahuvacanam sapta va’g{aw Karyamantripah itt tathaca Manuh. ` 
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the mention of their appointment for the first time by Bhanu- 
déva I, and the reference made to them in the Rayavacaka, 
it is not possible to identify these palra-samuntas, in the 
records of any Later Eastern Ganga or Gajapati monarch. 
Of course, the Ra@yavacaka gives the names of these patru- 
s@mantas whom the Gajapati consulted as Balabhadra Patra, 
Durga Patra, Bhima Patra, Mukunda Patra, Bhikara Patra, 
Ranaranga Patra, Akhanda Patra, Murari Patra, Vajramusgti 
Patra, Turagarévam Patra, Asani Patra, Asahaya Patra, 
Gajankuga Patra, Mrgendra Patra, etc.’ As none of these 
names could be traced in the Gajapati records, it is evident 
that they are all a figment of the author’s imagination, and 
suggestive of the soldierly qualities of the palru-samantas. 
The Rayavacaka associates these sixteen patrus with the 
daily routine of the Gajapati, and makes them the constant 
companions of the king.’ From the Ganga and the Gaja- 
pati records, it is not possible to ascertain, whether these 
péalra-samantas were an advisory body of feudal chiefs who 
were summoned in times of need and emergency, or, 
whether they were a regularly constituted council of minis- 
ters in the royal service who were associated with the king 
in the day to day administration; in the later case, we have 
no knowledge of the modus operandi of their assistance or 
administrative work. Somasekhara Sarma thinks it probable 
that “the Patra-Samantas or the sixteen ministers of State 
were appointed or selected” out of the local chiefs of 
Kalinga like the Cijukyas of Elamafici, the Matsyas of 
Odgadi, the Surabhis of Jantarunidu etc. Tradition 
records that these chiefs rendered military service to their 
Ganga overlords in times of need, and that they were 
practically independent in the internal administration of the 


empire. 
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In the records of Vajrahasta III and Raijaraja 
Deévendravarman, we find the rulers, while making grants 
of villages etc, addrcssing their ministers in a general way 
as samasia amatlya. For the first time, it is only in the 
later charters of Anantavarma Cogdaganga, which contain 2 
mythological pedigrce that some of the important ministers 
are mentioned individually by their official nomenclature. 
The Tembiru grant of Anantavarma Codaganga states that 
the king granted 16 villages in the presence of the 
following officers : 1) Mantri 2) Purohita 3) Séndapati 4) 
Yuvaraja. 5) Dauvarika.” These five officers represent 
the Paricw Pradhanas, referred to in some of the Eastern 
Cajukya grants.!3 In the Korni Plates of Codaganga, dated 
g. 1034, we find the Sandhivigrahiks taking the place of the 
Sénapats of the above list. But this makes no great diffe- 
rence, as both the Sandhivigrahkilka and the Séndapait were 
connected with the war departinent, the former with the 
policy making of war and peace and the latter with the 
active usc of arms. Besides these five ministers of cabinet 
rank (pafice pradhandah), who were the most important 
members of the central executive, another officer whom we 
come across in the Ganga inscriptions, who impresses us 
with his importance, is the Kosadhyaksa or the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. Though not mentioned in the list of 
Parca Pradhanas, he appears to be a dignitary of much 
importance, who might have been included in the cabinet. 
Some of these ministers are found closely associated with 
the king in the Ganga charters of the post-Anantavarma 
Codaganga period also, but under a slightly different nomen- 
clature since the time of “Bhanudeva I. Though there is 
no doubt that these officers existed during the rule of the 


12. Bharati, 1968, August, pp. 2-15, The grant is dated S. 1050. 
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Gajapatis, we cone across the mention of thesc officers very 
rarely in the Gajapati records. These dignitaries of the 
central government were helped and assisted in their 
administrative work by a number of subordinate officers, 
who shall he mentioned, in the proper context, during the 
course of this discussion. ‘These offices in the central 
administration may now be considered individually. 


Mantri 

At the outset, it should be mentioned that in the Later 
Eastern Ganga records the terms Mantri, Snaciva, Amatyn, 
Preggagda or Peggoda, Pradhanst etc., are so_ indiscriminately 
used that it is not possible to determine the relative status 
and importance of an officer of the ministerial rank solely 
on the basis of these terms; for, we have numerous instances 
of officers in charge of small sub-divisions and heads of 
villages assuming these titles at the end of their names. 
Even among officers of the ministerial rank, these terms 
appear to have been used more as synonyms than as terms 
indicative of a relative status. Tor example, a Ballu Pro- 
dhant in the Sanskrt portion of a record becomes a Ballu 
Peggada in the vernacular portion,” with the result, one is 
left in doubt whether this Ballin was of the cabinet rank, or 
a minister of state or merely an officer in charge of some 
department. The Sarasvativil@sa explains the term amatya 
as mantrinah.!° In some instances, we find persons assu- 
ming these terms as hereditary titles, even when they were 
not in royal service.!” Another difficulty is that inscriptions 
very rarely refer to any actual administrative act or duty, 
performed or discharged by any of. these ministers ; with 
the result, that it becomes difficult to define the exact 
duties performed by any ministerial officer. 


14. For e.g., see SIZ, V, 1271. 

15. See, Zbid, VI. 1199 and V. 1817. 
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From the time of Bhainudava I (A. D. 1263-1278 ), 
both in the Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati administra- 
tions, the titles Pdatr« and Mahapalra, to a very large 
extent, replaced the erstwhile terms Suciva, Mantri, 
Amatyu, Pradhani, Peggaga, etc. Though, in the initial 
stages, these terms referred only to ministers and high ran- 
king officers, in course of time, these terms also like Mauniri, 
Saciva, Prudhans etc, became devalued and came to be 
assumed by sundry officials. “With these few remarks, we 
may now proceed to a study of the ministerial dignitaries, as 
can be known from the Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati 


records. 


The Arasavalli copper-plate grant of Vajrahasta III, 
dated S. 982, refers to one Dilama Peggada of Kigyapa 
gotrw who is described as a Mahapradhana and as the Dest 
of Kayasthas.*’ He is one of the donees of the grant of the 
village Arasavalli. The epithet: Mahapradhdana indicates 
that he was a chief minister. In the appoinment of the 
Kayastha Dalama Peggaga as his chief minister or Maha- 
pradhana, the very first ruler of the Later Eastern Gangas 
had set aside the insistence of the Smrii and the Nit texts 
that ministerial appoinments should normally go to 
Brahmanas.®” The Kakatiyas, and to some extent the 
Reddis also, did not pay much attention to this rule, and 
they were one with the Later Eastern Garga rulers, in not 
restricting their choice to any single community in their 
appointments to the ministerial posts. Here one may 
remind oneself of the maxim of Sukra that it is only on 
occasions of dinner and njarriage that one should enquire 
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about tle caste and not when making appoinments to the 
ministry.?? 


An imscriptions from Driksariamam, dated S. 1003, 
refers to Banapati, the Prudhani of Devandravarman Raja- 
raja (A. D. 1070-1078).3* The inscription speaks of the 
donation of a perpetual lamp to the god Bhimégvara by 
Banapati’s wife, Padmavati. The inscription belongs to 
the time of Codaganga, son of Rijaraja ; but Banapati, 
who bore the title Brahmacakravarti, reminiscently calls 
himself the Pradhan of Rajaraja Dévara. The Dirghasi 
stone inscription of Banapati, dated S. 997, provides us 
with a few more details of his illustrious life.3? He was the 
son of Gokarna, a Brahmanca of Atréya gotra, and bore the 
alias Srinatha.. He came of a hereditary family of Prati- 
héarins, ¢“ who paralysed the vigour of all the rival kings”. 
He had a quick rise in his career as a Dapndanayaka, a 
Mandalika anda Pradhanu. “He excelled Prieetas (Varuna) 
by his profundity,-in heroism ; (and) in benefactions to all 
the world. Seeing that his gifts in this world exceed (even) 
desires, the Chintamani dict not melt away (only) because 
of its stony nature 23 He cansed a mantapw to be erected 
before the sanctum of goddess Bhagavati at Dirghasi. He 
was a great warrior. He conquered the kings of Coja, 
Utkala, Véngi, Kimidi, Kosala and Gidrisingi countries, 
He bore the titles calamarliganda, bhandanavijayw and 
yandagopala, all indicative of his military valour. 


Incidentally, we may mentioh here, that though the 
texts on polity do not insist on military abilities among the 
qualifications prescribed for a minister, from eatly times, 
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the ability to wield the sword was always held at a premium, 
for ministers, as well as for other high ranking officers of 
state. This was naturally so, where empires and kingdoms 
rested on military prowess for upholding their sovereignty. 
Among the high officers of the Later Eastern Gangas and 
the Gajapatis, we find a large number, including Brahmanas, 
like Banapati, who were known for their military prowess 
and bore titles indicative of their military valour and rank. 


Inscriptions of the time of Anantavarma Codaganga 
furnish us with the names of a number of his ministers, 
whose duties and importance it is difficult to assess. Some 
of these are said to have been resident at different places 
and villages. It is difficult to know the purpose with which 
these ministers were stationed at these several places, and 
what exactly were the duties expected of them. One of 
these ministers, a Ganganaraya, claims that he was a lava- 
pakaradhtkari, or officer in charge of salt-tax, resident at 
Bheéndi village. It is possible that the other ministers, 
stationed at different places, were assigned similar duties of 
tax-collection, in the regions where they were. resident. In 
the case of a few, we learn nothing except their names. 


A record from Mukhalingam, dated S. 1015, the 12th 
(wnka) year of Codaganga (Sri Codagangaprabhor=dvadas- 
yam), refers to one Daddapanayaka, who is described as & 
crest-jewel of the assembly of ministers (mantristhoma $iro- 
manih), leader of Brahmupnes (dvijupatih), a good scholar 
(sudhih), and a resident of the village, Balanga. (Balaunga 
sad=gramadhivasah). He was the son of one Kétanarya 
(Sri Kétanaryaimajah).2* 


Eradora Camiupati, who specifically refers to himself 
as a minister of king Codaganga (Sri Codag:uigabhipats 
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mantri), finds mention in a record from Mukhalingam, 
dated S. 1054.35 He was a Brahmapna of Srivatsa gotra and 
Asvalayan« sifr«s and son of Aditya ‘and Vallemamba. 
He was a resident of Draksarama. 


An inscription, from Mukhalingam, dated S. 1055, men- 
tions one Gangana or Ganganaraya, described as a minister 
(maniri) of Vikramaganga Dharunipati, i.e., Codaganga.?26 
He was a resident of Bhendi village, and was wise, good, 
truthful, righteous, and full of good qualities. (dhiman 
Bhéndigramanivasi sujana satyasampannah dharmista sad- 
gunaharah). It is also mentioned that he was a lavapnla- 
radhikari, or officer in charge of salt-tax. Here we have a 
rare instance of an inscription being specific in respect of 
the responsibility that an officer of the ministerial rank 
was holding. As already pointed abore, the other minis- 
ters also should have been entrusted with specific responsi- 
bilities, regarding which the inscriptions io silont. 


Pinnaya Pradhan, who calls himself a minister of 
Vikramagangesvara, i. c., Codaganga (Vikramagangésvarasya 
Pinnaya Pradhani) finds mention in an inscription from 
Mukhalingam, dated S. 1063.3”. He was well known and 
was a well-wisher of the king (patihitwh khyalah). Whether 
the suffix Prudhani in the name of Pinnaya had any special 
significance, it is difficult to say. An inscription from 
SrikGrmam, dated S. 1064, the 68th (azxifa) year of Ananta- 
varma Deévara, i. c., Codaganga; mentions a Vamadéva 
Peggada, son of Vakatam Keégavanayaka.®”® The inscription 
furnishes us with no further details of this Peggadt. 
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The Later Eastern Ganga lithic records from Mukha 
lingam, Srikurmam and Simhacalam furnish us with a pretty 
long list of the names of a number of ministers who were in 
the service of Ganga sovereigns. Except in the case of a few 
of these ministers, these records mostly speak of their 
parentage and of some of their commendable virtues, and 
say little of their political career, accomplishments and res- 
ponsibilities or of their importance in the run of admini- 
stration. No significant contribution to a study of admini- 
stration will be made by describing, at length, these 
details, of which we have already furnisihed a few exam- 
ples above, in respect of the ministers of Anantavarma 
Codaganga’s reign. Therefore, we shall content ourselves 
by mentioning their names, with an essential remark here 
and there, and speak more of those regarding whom 
the records are more generous, weighty and serious in the 
details they furnish. 


An inscription from Srikurmam, dated S. 1071, the 4th 
(anka) year of Kamarnava, refers to one M3dgdapota Pra- 
dhani, a Brahmapa of Vajasanéyt suira.”” Two inscriptions 
of the time of Rajaraja II make mention of one Banapati 
Peggaga of Simhapura.3®° Two more inscriptions of the 
time of the same ruler, refer to one Sure Pradhani, descri- 
bed as a brother of one Purusottama Mandalika.33 Ballu 
Pradhanulu or Ballu Peggada finds mention in two inscrip- 
tions of the time of Rajarajadéva III.” He was said to be 
of Kalinga VamSsa, and described as the best among coun- 
sellers (mantri mantravidamvarah).33 An Erapota Pradhani, 
described as a devotee cf god Narayana, and as a refuge to 
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Vaidika ‘Dharma in the Kali age, ( Narayana parayanah 
soyum Saranyo dharmanam vaidikanam= abhit= kalau ), 
a Brahmapa of Gautama gotra«, finds mention in an inscrip- 
tion from Srikurmam, dated S. 1130.3 An inscription 
from Simhacalam, dated S. 1138, the 7th (anka) year of 
Anantavarma Deévara ( Aniyanka Bhima III) refers to one 
Saptaya Pradhani, whose mother Sivarani, is described as 
an adornment of the dynasty of Ganga kings (Gangavamsa- 
rajamandana).3® It is possible that Saptayn Pradhani belon- 
ged to a collateral line of the Ganga kings. An inscription from 
Srikurmam, dated S. 1142, mentions one Vamadéva Pra- 
dhani, also called Vamadéva Camupati.?° ‘The title Camu- 
pati indicates that Vimadeva, besides being a minister, was 
also a leader of the forces. One Ganésvara Caminatha, 
son of Somigvara Nayaka, and of Vaisvanara anvayd, figures 
in an inscription, dated S. 1184, of the time of Narasimha I. 
He refers to himself as a sacivs or minister of Narasimha- 
déva Nrpati ( Narasimhadéva nppatih - tasyasit = sucivo 
Ganésvarncamiinathabhidhanojvalah ).3* Here also, the title 
Camiinatha indicates that Ganésvara, besides being a minis- 
ter, was also a leader of the forces. One Ramu Pasiyati, 
who is described as the best among the assembly of minis- 
ters ( sacivakulararo ), and as a crest-jewel among the feu- 
datories of Bhanudéva I, finds mention in an inscription 
from Srikirmam, dated S. 1197.38 


Narahari Tirtha, the Dvaita pontiff, known from his 
inscriptions at Simhacalam «nd Srikurmam ranging 
from A. D. 1264 to A. D. 1293, acted as a regent during 
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the minority of Bhanudeva I (A. D. 1264-1278), 
and later became his minister. It is likely that he 
contiuned as a minister during the time of Bhanudéva Is 
son, Narasimha II, also. He was a hereditary minister 
(maulyamatya) of the Gangas, for in a Srikurmam inscrip- 
.tion, dated S. 12083, it is said of him : ‘“‘who as a (dutiful) 
son follows the profession of (his) father, practising high 
politics in a righteous manner ”.8° As a regent during 
the minority of Bhanudéva I, he saved the kingdom from 
the invasions of Sabaras. Though he took to the holy 
orders, in the hour of need, to save his country and his reli- 
gion, he did not hesitate to wield the sword. Of his valour 
and of his devotion to religion, the inscription says : ““ And 
who being devoted exclusively to the great service of the 
Jord of Srikamatha, holds, in order to prevent the ruin of 
this (temple ) an excellent sword (which is) a thunderbolt 
to the mountains—-the bands of Sabaras- ( but) the proper 
action of which was totally imperceptible because no victim 
was left, the enemy having lost his life through its (mere ) 
flashing.”’*% It is very aptly said of him that he ‘‘protects 
the people born in the Kalinga country both in the next 
( world ) and in this.” Jn an inscription from Srikurmam 
dated S. 1193, he is referred to as a protegé of Bhainudéva 
({ Sri Bhanudévasrituh) and as an old and veteran minis- 
ter ( miidusalt saciva ).*? 


We learn of three eminent ministers of Narasihha II, 
from the Later Eastern Ganga records at Simhacalam and 
Srikurmam. We learn of Panditadasa or Disapandita or 
Mahapatra Brahmanadisa Panditulu, son of Ramadivirya 
and a Brahmana of Srivatsa gotra, who was foremost among 
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the ministers of Narasimha II (gamatydgrani ) and held the 
position of Antarangw Mahapatr« from two inscriptions, 
one from Simhacalam and the other from Srikirmam, both 
dated S. 1212.13 It is said that he bore the burden of the 
extensive realm of the emperor. Adorned with noble quali- 
ties, he excelled the mentor of gods (i. c., Brbaspati) in, 
intellect, and was (pleasant ) to scholars, like the moon to 
the white lotuses. He was greatly favoured by fame, lear- 
ning and wealth, and was a visible Kalpadruma or wish- 
giving tree to those that served him.3# Antaranga Maha- 
nalra, the office which Dasa Paundita claims to have held, 
may be translated as a confidant minister or privy 
counsellor. 


In an inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1213, 
one Narayana Séndapati, a Kalinga Pariksa or governor of 
the Kajinga province, claims that his father, Gopala Seéna- 
pati or Gopala Sénipatulu, a Brahmana of Bharadvaja 
golrw, a man of great intellect and an adept in arts, 
efficiently bore the burden of the entire realm of Vira Sri 
Narasihhadévanrpati, i.e., Narasimha 11.9 By the claim 
made by Narayana Sénapati on behalf of his father, it 
appears that Gopala Senapati, like Dasa Pandita mentioned 
above, was an important minister of Narasimha II. 


Yet another eminent minister of Narasimha II was 
Narayanadéva Padiraya or Déva Padiraya, who figures in 
an inscription from Srikiurmam, dated S. 1219, the 231d 
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(wika) year of Narasimha I1.*° He was the son of one Dosi- 
ditya, and bore the titles Bhujabhala Bhima and Garuda 
Narayana, indicative of his military prowess. Like his other 
colleagues, Dasa Pandita and Gopala Sénapati, mentioned 
above, he also claims that he was the sustainer of the empire 
of Sri Narasimhya Deva Nrpati, i.e., Narasimha If. Well- 
known for his valourous arms, he vowed to make husband- 
less the women (with beautiful eye-lashes) of enemy kings. 
Of his fame, the inscriptions extols in the classical style : 
“Narayana Padiraya, your fame, comparable (in its spotless 
nature) to the (whiteness of) Candramauli, the morning clew, 
the jasmine, the white lotus, and the moon, is being sung to 
the great felicity of the ear, by the company of bards, 
just as the fame of the lord of gods (i,e., Indra) is sung by 
the Kimpurugas (semi-divine bards).”*” Like Pairw and 
Mahapatra, Padiraya or Pratiraja was an honorofic title 
borne by high officers of state.’ It may be noted that no 
epithet, like Maniri, Amatys etc, indicative of ministerial 
rank, is used with the names of Gopala Sénapati, mentioned 
above, and Narayanadéva Padgiriya. But the way in which 
the inscriptions speak of them, leaves us in no doubt, that 
they were ministers of great importance in the administra- 
tion of Narasimha II. That all the three ministers, viz., Dasa 
Pandgita, Go pala Seénapati, and Déva Padiriya claim that 
they sustained the empire of Narasimha II, points to their 
equal importance and an equal share of the responsibilities 
of administration. 


46. Zbid, V. 1204. 
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In an inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1272, 
one Annayi Mahasenapatulu claims, that his father Tallu 
Bhatta or Patra Tallu Bhatta was skilled in conducting (the 
affairs of) the extensive empire of Vira Sriman Nrsimha- 
kgitipati i. e., Narasimha 11.° The inscription furnishes 
with no further details of Tallu Bhatta. 


It may be mentioned, in passing, that all these minis- 
ters, mentioned above, in the service of the Ganga sove- 
reigns, are known to us exclusively from the Ganga records 
in the temples at Srikirmam, Simhacalam etc., in the 
Kalinga country. It is strange that we cdo not come across 
any mention of these ministers, who impress us so much by 
their importance, in the Ganga records, so far available, 
from the other parts of the Ganga empire. May be, the 
discovery of yet unknown inscriptions may throw more 
light on the activities and career of these dignitaries. Simi- 
larly, in the inscriptions from the Kajinga country, we do 
not find mention of some important ministers of the Ganga 
sovereigns, of whom we learn from the inscriptions of the 
Orissan country. For example, Govinda and Vigpnu, minis- 
ters respectively of Aniyanka Bhima II and Aniyanka 
Bhima III, on whom so much praise is lavished in the 
Catesvara. Temple Inscription of Ananga Bhima I11,° 
could no where be traced in the Ganga records from Kalinga, 
running to several hundreds. The Categvara Inscription says 
of Govinda, that he “was superior to other Brahmanas, 
took his birth in the Vatsa gota The Vedas voluntarily 
served him........ This is not a great glory on his part, as the 
king appointed him to bear the burden of the whole 
empire.”’! Of the fame and scholarship of Vignu, the 
same inscription says: “Vignu (a Brahmin) who appeared 
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like & second Vignu, whose fame purified the empire of the 
kings of three Kalingas.”°® and “whom Logic saw with side- 
long looks, whose lotus-like face the Vedas kissed, and at 
whose heart the news roamed voluntarily; and whom the doct- 
rine of administration and justice embraced heartily. He, who 
was rich in reputation, renewed with his clear sight into 
the Vedas, all the Puranas, now destined to be directed in 
the wrong ways through the gross-blunder of the expoun- 
ders of them.”’3 The inscription speaks, in the Bhrantimat 
alumkara, of the military prowess exhibited by Vigpu in 
his fight with the Muslims: ¢“ The Vaikhanasas could not 
even by their most austere penance comprehend the omni- 
potence and all-pervadingness of Visgnu, to the extent to 
which the idea was realised by the Tumghana king (i. e., 
Tughril-i-Tughan Khan), when he began, apprehending 
Visnu here and there, to look around through extreme fear, 
while fighting on the banks of the Bhima, at the skirts of 
the Vindhya hills and the sea-shores.”’3 


Some of the ministers appear to have been entrusted 
with the responsibility of administering towns, divisional 
units or particular regions of the kingdom. It is difficult to 
fix the rank of these ministers in the ministerial cadre. 
Thus an inscription, dated S. 1203, the third regnal year 
of Narasimha II, mentions one Ananta Jiyyana as a 
Gargavamsa Amatya, and as Cikatidesadhikari or officer 
in charge of the Cikati country.’ The epithet Gurgavamsa- 
matya or minister of the Ganga dynasty suggests that he 
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was a minister of the Ganga rulers by hereditary succession. 
Ananta bore the titles calamettugisnd« and adukandasili 
simhasanw. An inscription of the time of Bhanudava II 
from Srikurmam, dated S. 1243, refers to one fSririma 
Senapatulu, & Puramaji or administrative officer ( in charge 
of a town ) of Tamaraseru, as Viradhivire Sri Bhanudévaru- 
nijabhriyamatyulu, i. e., the faithful and obedient minister 
of Bhanudeva 11.56 


Ministry was considered as so very essential for good 
government that crown-princes, viceroys, mdandalikas and 
feudatory rulers had their own ministers to help them run 
their respective administrations. An inscription from 
Simhacalam, dated S. 1141, refers to one Visvanatha Peg- 
gagda as the S«eiva or minister of Anantavarma Viracdhara- 
déva.” This Anantavarma Viradharadéva is also known 
from another inscription, from the same place and of the 
same year, of one Bhaggu Padgayu Senapati, who refers to his 
father Prolinayaka as a s@manta of Anantavarma Viradhara- 
dava.°8 But both these inscriptions do not help us to iden- 
tify this Viradharadeva. But the title Anantavarma, a 
sobriquet assumed:by the Eastern Ganga rulers, and the 
mention of a sdmanta of Viradharadéva, suggest that he 
was a scion of the Ganga royal family, probably closely 
related to the emperor, ruling over a region of the empire 
with semi-independent powers. Viradharadéva cannot pos- 
sibly be an alias of Aniyanka Bhima III, who was then the 
ruling Eastern Ganga monarvh. Visvanatha Peggada’s 
father is said to be Janirdana, a Mahamatya (the great 
minister) and a Brahmana (mehamatyo Janardana itt 
OOO OR 
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dvijah). Therefore, it appears that Vigvanatha Peggagda’s 
was a hereditary family of ministers. It is likely that 
while the father acted as a minister at the centre, the son 
acted as the minister of a provincial governor, who was & 
prince of the blood royal. 


Oddadi, ruled by the Matsyas, was a feudatory state of 
the Gangas. Six inscriptions from Simhacalam, ranging 
in date from S. 1281 to S. 1287, speak extensively of the 
great administrative abilities, knowledge of polity, chari- 
table nature and scholarship of a minister of Oddadi, Bhi- 
mana by name.’?, Bhimana Peggaga wasa Brihmana of San- 
dilya gotra. He was severally described as one who could easily 
read the emotions of others (bhavavedi}, who through the ex- 
pression of his majesty, energy and counsel, the three powers, 
had all the assembly of S@amantas bow to him in respect 
(utsahadi trisakti prakutana namitasesa simantavargo). He 
was a mandalésa of great fame (mandalesoru kirtth). He was 
efficient in executing all works (sarvakaryadhurinah), renow- 
ned (khyatah), and a crest-jewel of ministers (mantri 
sikhamapnih). He helped the kith and kin by his charity 
of pleasing food and wealth (¢st@nnadravyedanad = anavara- 
tam=asésaptijatopakdari). He was favoured with longevity, 
endless wealth, bliss, spotless fame, progeny, graceful appea- 
rance and learning (@yuwuh prajyam=ananiw sampadadm=— 
anantanandam= induprabham kirtim $sasvata santatim bhuvi 
subhakaram ca sarasvatam). He was a lord (Bhimanarya 
Prabhok). Another great ‘minister of Oddadi was one 
Varadana Peggada, known to us from an inscription at 
Simhacalam, dated S. 1297.°° He was the son of Peddana, 
himself a great minister (Peddanamantrivarya tanayah), and 
was a Brahmana of Bharadvaja gotr«. He was an ocean 
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of music (sarngitarainakarah), He was singly bearing the 
extensive kingdom of king Virarjunau, and was renowned all 
over for his extensive knowledge of polity and valour ( Si 
Virarjuna bhipurandarsa maharajyékadhuryo jagad= vikhya- 
tamita mantra Saurya vibhavo). The descriptions of Bhi- 
mana and Varadana, ministers of a feudatory principality, 
Oddadi, may be taken as a measure of the influence, power, 
wealth and importance that ministers commanded. 


The records of the Gajapatis from the Andhra country 
furnish us with few details regarding their umministers. 
From a few inscriptions of the time of Purusottama and 
Prataparudra, we learn of the names of a few Calukya 
princes, with the epithet Mahapatra. From a Srikirmam 
inscription, we learn that a Cailukya prince, Rijaraja, son 
of Vijayaditya, was a minister of Narasimha I, and that the 
grandson of this Raéajarija, Visvanatha by name, was a 
minister and vassal of Bhanudéva I1.°! As under the Gan- 
gas, it is likely that under the Gajapatis also, some Cajukya 
princes served as ministers. In the Gajapati inscriptions, 
we come across the names of Singaraja Mahapatra, son of 
Kumara Errabhipati and Singamam ba, with the titles Somr- 
kulésvara Sri Vigpuvardhana Maharaja,°® Cajukya Sridhara- 
rajanaréndra Mahapatra,? and Calukya Svararija Mahai- 
patra, father of one Sarvalokasraya Visnuvardhana Mahga- 
raja Sri Codabehara Mahapatra Sriharinaréndra Mahapatra.°* 
Information is lacking for ascertaining the exact status of 
these Cajukya Mahapatras. One Tirumala Mahapitra, son 
of Santégvara Kumara Guruvu Mahapitra, figures in a lithic 


record from Gumtur, dated S, 1407.°5 Tt is likely that he 
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was 2a minister who accompanied Purugottama in his 
southern expeditions. Gopinatha Mahapatra, known to us 
from his Gopinathpur inscription, was:a prominent minister 
of Kapilegvara, who helped the emperor to win his wars 
ugainst the Sultans of Bengal and Malwa. Both he and his 
elder brother Narayana, sons of the royal priest, Lakgmana 
Purohita, were ministers under Kapilésvara. 


On the basis of the survey presented above, we may 
make a few observations regarding the ministerial appoint- 
ments under the Gangas and the Gajapatis. Accomplished 
Brahmanas were preferred as ministers, people of merit from 
other higher communities like Kgatriyzs and Kayasthas, 
being next in preference to Brahmanas. The ministers were 
noted for their learning and proficiency in statecraft and 
also on grounds of their military achievements. Apart from 
the general trust the ruler reposed in his ministers, some of 
them were taken into his confidence, or became his confi- 
dants, as indicated by such titles as Antararigw Mahdapatra. 
Inheritance was generally respected in making ministerial 
appointments, and often enough we find both father and son 
being referred to as ministers. 


Purohita 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records men- 
tion Purohita or Royal Chaplain as an important member of 
the ministerial council, who partook in the administrative 
deliberations and the secret consulations of the ruler. The 
Sarasvatiivilasa, by way of explanation of a passage ‘from 
Harita, says that a king should appoint a Purohita to attend 
to the spiritual (aurdhva) and bodily (daihika) rites on his 
behalf, as he would be too engaged with secular engagements 
to perform these rites by himself.°” It also says that at the 
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time of the coronation, there should be two Purohitas, indi- 
cating that the Purohila was to perform the coronation of 
the king. Among the qualifications for a Purohitw it men- 
tions (quoting from Yajnavalkya) a knowledge of Dasidaniti 
and Atharvangirasa, and explains Atharvarigirisa as a know- 
ledge of propitiatory and salutary rites (atharvdngirasé céli 
santyadikarmasu kusalamityartham).® The Sukalanitisam- 
mata also, quoting from an old Telugu version of the Kaman- 
daka, mentions a knowledge of polity, of the three Vedas, 
the ability to harm the works of enemy kings (probably by 
abhicara or magical spells), and a detailed knowledge of 
propitiatory and beneficial rites, as qualifications for a 
Purohita«®?, Among the Purohitas of the Gangas and the 
Gajapatis, we find a good number taking an active part in 
the politics and the administration of the times, though 
there were others who appear to have confined themselves 
to sacerdotal duties. 


The Korni and the Tembiru plates of Anantavarma 
Codaganga, dated respectively S. 1034 and S. 1050, include 
the Purohita in the list of five Pradhanas, and place him 
next to the maniri or minister, in order." The Sarasvati- 
vilasa mentions that Prataparudra Gajapati discharged his 
royal duties in a court-hall attended by the assessors 
(sabhya), the judge (pradvivak), amalyn (ministers), Purohita 
and others.” As a knowledge of Dindaniti was also one of 
the qualifications for a Purohita, it is likely that his advice 
was sought and listened to with respect, even in matters 
affecting administration. In the Ganga records of the 
post-Anantavarma Codaganga period, and in the Gajapati 
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records, we find the Purohita being referred to mostly as 
Rajagurw or Rayaguru. That some Purohitas or Rajagurus, 
at least, played a prominent part in the politics of the times 
is suggested by the fact that a Jagannath inscription of 
Kapilegvara mentions Laksmana Purohita, in a list of digni- 
taries consisting of ministers and generals, who helped Kapi- 
lésvara to gain the Ganga throne”, Lakgmana Purohita 
was the royal chaplain of Kapilésvara.”” But whether they 
played a role or not in the administration, the Purohitas or 
Rajugurus enjoyed the status of a minister may be inferred 
from the epithet Mahapatra .(the great minister) used along 
with their names in the Ganga and the Gajapati records. 
Thus we find the royal chaplain of Narasihha IV mention- 
ed as Rayaguru Uttama Mahapatra,”* and Lakgsmana Pur6- 
hita, the Guru of Kapilésvara, called Mahapitra Lakgmana 
Purohita.”® 


The Later Eastern Ganga rulers, though considered as 
Vaisnavaus and as the especial devotees of god Purusottama- 
Jagannatha of Puri since the time of Anantavarma C6da- 
ganga,’”® had for their preceptors eminent men of holy 
orders or men of learning, both of the Saiva and the 
Vaispnava persuasion. A Bhuvanéefsvar Inscription of Raja- 
raja II, dated S. 1094, mentions one Bala-Kachechotika, des- 
cribed as an ascetic (tapodhana) and as’a Saivacgirya, as the 
Rajaguru of Rajaraja 11.” A Lingaraja Temple inscription 
mentions one Sadagsivaguru, the head of a Saiva monastery 
called Sadafivamatha at EKamraksétra (Bhuvanésvar), as the 
preceptor of Narasimha 1.” Rayaguru Uttama Mahiapatra, 
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a preceptor of Narasimha IV, finds mention in a record 
from Simhiacalam, dated S. 1311." He appears to have 
accompanied the dowager queens Birujadevi and Taradevi, 
grandmother and mother of Narasimha IV respectively, and 
Niladévi, a queen of Narasimha IV, on 2 pilgrimage to 
Simhacalam, probably to preside over and conduct the rites 
and worship to be performed at the ksétfr1, a duty incunm- 
bent on him. We find him, offering a binga or service to 
the god, for the fulfilment of his desires, along with the 
royal ladies.’° 


The Rajagurus of the Gajapatis, besides being eminent 
men of letters, also appear to have taken an active part in 
administrativs affairs; and some of them were even leaders 
of the atmy. We have already, referred above, to the role 
played by Mahapatra Laksmana Purohita in helping Kapi- 
legvara to gain the Ganga throne. Jivadévacarya, the 
Sanskrt scholar and poet, and the Réajugquru of Prataparudra 
Gajapati, in the introduction to his work Bhaktivaibhava 
Né@taka, mentions the names of his ancestors who served 
the Ganga and the Gajapati monarchs as Rajugurus or 
Purohitas.°! The founder of the family was one Gopaladéva 
who served Nigganka Bhanudéva or Bhanudéva IV, the last 
Ganga monarch, as his R@jaguru, and also continued in that 
capacity under Kapilesvara. His son Trilocana Keavirija, 
served Purugottama as his RZjajxrw. Trilocana’s son was 
Jivadsvacarya, the preceptor of Prataparudra. That mam- 
bers of three generations of the same family were Rajagurus, 
means that the post, usually, went by hereditary succes- 
sion. It appears that some monarcas had more than one 


79. SII, VI. 1009. Nrpsimhanrpater=dcdryaciidah (Sk); Rayaguru 
Uttama Mahgpdirupdu (Tel). 
80. Cf. Ibid, VI, 10006, 10007, 10008 and 1009. 
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Rajaguru. Besides Mahapatra Laksmana Purohita mentioned 
in the Gopinathpur inscription of Kapilégvara,°® a Bhuva- 
neégvar inscription of the same monarch, dated in A. D. 1465 
mentions the names of Vasu Mahapatra and Bhuvanégvara 
Mahapatra as Rajugurus.83 


The colophon of the drama Bhaktivaibhava« Na taka, 
mentions Mahamahopadhyaya, Kavidindima and FVéahinipati 
as the titles of Jivadévacarya.’* These titles indicate that he 
was as a great a soldier as he was a scholar. Like some 
Brahmana ministers, some Purohitas like Jivadevacarya 
appear to have been equally adept.in the use of both the 
pen and the sword, and also successfully reconciled their 
sacerdotal functions with the secular and military demands 
of administration. 


Yuvaragass 


The texts on polity, as well as inscriptions, are silent 
regarding the assignment of any specific duties to the 
Ywaraja or the crown prince. But as the inscriptions 
mention him along with other officers of ministerial status, 
namely the mantri, the purohita, the sandhivigrahika, the 
sépapati and the duuvarika,°° we may reasonably surmise 
that he was actively associated with the day to day adminis- 
tration and partook in the ministerial deliberations. It 
appears, he usually stayed at the capital and helped the 
king to carry on the administration. He used to accompany 
him on important military expeditions, and sometimes was 


82. JASB,LXIX, pp. 125ff. 
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himself entrusted with them. We learn that prince Jatés- 
vara or Kamiarnava accompanied his father Codaganga in 
the expeditions against the Kalacuris.8’ Hamvira, the eldest 
son of Kapilesvara, led the Gajapati armies in their cexten- 
sive southern expedition upto Ramégsvaram.’®®8 Sometimes, 
he was appointed to rule over a province. An Oriyan inscrip- 
tion from Srikirmam, dated in the 35th wika year of Puru- 
gOttama, suggests that in that year Prataparudra was ir 
charge of Kalinga Dandapata, as its governor (pariksa).8? 
The inscription does not mention any titles of Prataparudra, 
and refers to one Bhoga Pariksh«a or the executive 
officer ofthe temple as acting under his authority. 
Prataparudra CGajapati appointed his son and heir- 
apparent Virabhadradéva as viceroy over the important 
Dandapata of Kondavidu. We have a copper-plate grant of 
Virabhadra from Somavarapupadu (Prakigfam District), 
dated in his 23rd aka year, wherein he bears the titles 
Paramabhattaraka, Dravida Mapdalésvara, Navakoti Karna ta 
Kalubaragésvara.?’ This grant points out that some of tlhe 
crown princes, appointed as viecroys to rule over particu- 
lar regions or provinces, were allowed to issue grants in 
«their own regnal years, and also to assume the imperial 


titles. 


The Ywuvardja appears to have maintained his own 
secretarial establishment. The Kendupatna Plates of Nara- 
simha- If, set I, dated S. 1277, refer to one Bhimadéva 
Savrman, a Brahimapna of Kagsyapa gotru,.as a Kumara-Maha- 
patra; and in set I1 and set III of the same plates, dated 
S. 1218, we find the same Bhimasléva Sarman called as 
Brhat-Kumara-Mahapatra or the foremost among the 
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Kumara-Mahapatras.! Kumara-Mahapatra, like Kumara- 
matya of the older records, may be taken to mean a Maha- 
patra or minister attached to the Kumara or crown-prince. 
The Early Eastern Ganga reeords mention the office of S7i- 
samanta-Sandhivigrahi. M. S. Sarma takes Srisamanta- 
Sandhivigrahs as the minister of peace and war attached to 
the secretariat of the Early Eastern Ganga crown prince, 
who bore the title Srimahasamantau.*? Tt is likely that this 
office continued under the Later Eastern Ganga administra- 
tion also, though we do not come across the mention of this 
office in their records. An epigraph from Mukhalingam, 
dated S. 1058, mentions one Muppana Banapati as the S@sa- 
nika or the grant-writer and record-keeper of Kamarnava, 
son of Codaganga, who was then a crown prince.’’ There 
might have been other officers attached to the crown- 
prince’s secretariat, but the records do not mention thein. 
Sandhivigrahika 

The Sarasvativilasz explains Saundhi as vyavastha-kara- 
pam and Vigraha as apakarah.* Vyavastih@ may be trans- 
lated as an ‘agreement or condition of peace and apakarah 
as offence or a condition of war. Therefore Sandhivigra- 
hika may be translated as a minister of peace and war. 
The Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga, dated S. 
1034, include him in the list of five important ministers 
(Pradhanas) in whose presence (samaksam) the rulers gene- 
rally made gifts of lands or agraharas.° The Early Eastern 
Ganga charters mention taree types of Sandhivigrahikas, 


91. JASBL, LXV, I, pp. 228-71; EZ, XXVIII, pp. 185-195. D.C. 
Sircar who edited sets II & IIT-in EI, translates Kwumdra-Mahdpatra os a 
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namely Maha-Sandhivigraht, Sandhivigrahi, and Srisamanta- 
Sandhivigrahi.°” Somasekhara Sarma takes Srisamanta- 
Saundhivigraht to be the minister of peace and war attached 
to the office of the Ywuwvardja, who bore the title of S7i- 
mahasamanta.*’ It is likely that this office continued 
under the Later Eastern Gangas also, even though it is not 
mentioned in their records. But Mahasandhivigraht or the 
Great Minister of Peace and War finds mention under the 
same designation or its equivalent Brhat-Sundhivigrahi, in a 
few Later Eastern Ganga records. As the epithet 
Maha or Brhat implies, he was the minister who was in 
over-all charge of ihe department of peace and war or in 
other words external affairs, under whose guidance or cont- 
rol worked the Sundhivigrahis. The ministerial status of 
the office of Sandhivigraht is indicated by the epithet Maha- 
palra which usually accompanies it, in the inscriptions 
‘since the time of Bhanudéva I. 


A lithic record from Narayanapuram (Bobbili Taluk, 
Visakhapatnam District), dated S. 117-, refers to a Muhd- 
Sandhivigraht of Anantavarma Codaganga.* Unfortunately 
the name of the officer is lost. The Kendupatna Plates of 
Narasimha II, set III, dated S. 1218 (expired), mention 
Brhat-Sandhivigrahi-Mahapatr« Allalanatha Sénapati, who 
also held the office of Puro-pariksaka, (City Superintendent), 
and was also the executor and writer (Sa@sanadhikarin) of 
the grant. Allala was a Brihmana of the Pitimasga 
yotra and a student of the Sakala' branch of the Rgveda.! 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records reveal 
to us the names of a number of Sanuhiviyrahikas who served 
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under the various monarchs of these dynasties. ‘They 
also point out that each ruler was served by a number of 
Sandhivigrahtkas, some of whom held a plurality of offices. 
Often enough, we find them acting as executors (S'@sandadit- 
karins) and writers (Lékhahas) of royal grants, though 
there appears to have existed a separate office of Siasuna- 
dhikgrin or Tamradhikarin who was exclusively the writer 
and keeper of records.3® The drafting of royal grants 
appears to be a responsibility that devolved on the ininistor 
of war and peace from very ancient times. Vyisa suys 
that instructed by the king, it is the Sandhivigraha-Lékhala 
who shonld indite the royal charters. An anonymous 
text quoted in the Mitaksara expressly states that the 
Sandhivigrahilka should draft the royal charters, and to this 
advice the Mitaksaruw adds that none else should draft 
them.!’* That. from very early times the Easteyn Ganga 
rulers put into practice this dicta of the Smprtis may be 
inferred from the mention of Sandhivigrahika Dévasifigha- 
déva as the writer of the Jirjingi Plates of Indravarman of 
the Ganga Year 839, the first Early Eastern Ganga ruler 
known to us.!5 

One Dhavala, described as Kéayastha-Sundhivigraht 
(Scribe and Minister of War and Peace), is mentioned as 
the writer of the Narasapatnam Plates of Vajrahasta HI, 
dated S. 967.106 It is further mentioned that he was 2 
Sasanika of the Tampava village (Tampavagrama Sasanika), 
which may be taken to mean that he was 2a grant writer 


102. For a study of the office of S dsanadhikédrin, soe below, 
pp- 166-167. 
103. Rdjatu svayamadis tah sandhivigraha-tekhakah tdmrapatté paté- 
va pi vilikhéd=rdjas dsanam. . 
104. Sandhivigrahakari tu bhavédyastasya lékhakah - On Yuj., I. 319. 
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resident at the Tlampava village.1%# Daimodara, son of 
Mavuraya, and described as a Muahakayastha-Sandhivigrahi 
is mentioned as a grant writer in the records of Vajrahasta 
IIT and as well as in those of his grandson Codaganga,!” 


thus pointing to the long tenure of Damodara as Sandhi- 
vigraht and Chief Scribe under three successive Later Eas- 
tern Ganga rulers. Reécana, son of Khangu and of the 
Kayastha community, claims to be the Sandhivigraht of 
Anantavarma Codaganga, in an inscription from Draksa- 
ramam, dated S. 1020.38 Sandhivigrahik« Sri Rangadisa 
Sarman, a Brahmana of Vatsa goi/rw, and a student of a 
part of the Kanva branch of Yajurvéda figures as the donee 
of the Puri copper-plate inscription of Bhanudéva IT, dated 
S. 1234.1° An inscription from Simhacalam, dated S. 1281, 
of the time of Bhanudeéva III, refers to one Hanmégvara 
Sandhivigraht, who was a Kalinga-parikse or governor over 
the province of Kalinga. 


Inscriptions from Simhacalam, of the time of Nara- 
simha IV, mention the names of Gopinatha Sandhivigrahi, 
Krsnananda Sandhivigraht, Kacu Sanuvigrahi, (i. e., San- 
dhivigrahi) and Satidasa Sandthivigraht.1! Of these Gopi- 
natha Sandhivigrah? is mentioned as one of the officers who 
escorted the crown prince Bhanudéva on a visit to Potniri 
Kataka, near Simhacalam.!3” Krsnananda is mentioned as 
the grandson of one Narayana Guruvu of Kaundinya 


gotra.”3 Kaeu Sanuvigraht is said to be of Varnasikataka. 


106an. Tt was also a widely prevalent practice of those times for persons 
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and as the son of Krsnananda Mahapitra,'!! probably the 
same Krsnananda Sandhivigrahs mentioned above. 
Satidisa Sandhivigraht also said to be of Varanasi Kataka 
(i. e., Cuttack, the capital) is mentioned as the son of one 
Nageafsvara. described as the best of the Brahmand commu- 
nity (dvijakulatila:0).33° The Puri Plates of Narasimha IV, 
with the dates A. D. 1395, 1396 and 1397, furnish us with 
the names of seven Sandhivigrahikas who were present 
along with a few other dignitaries, when the king was 


making grants of land and villages. 


The names uimentio- 
ned are: 1) Mahapaire Krsnananda Sandhivigrahika 
2) Mahapatira Gopinatha Sandhivigruahika 3) Dvarapariksa 
Trivikrama Sandhivigrahilka 4) Bhitaru-Bhandarw-Adhikari 
Narahari Sandhivigrahihka 6) Lakgsmanananda Sandhivigra- 
hika. These plates clearly point out that there were, under 
each ruler, a plurality of Sandhivigrahikas, holding a plura- 
lity of offices. Of these Krgsnananda and Gopinatha may 
be identified with the persons of the same name mentioned 
in the inscriptions from Simhacalam, referred to above. It 
is to be noticed, that at the time of the issue of the Puri 
plates, Trivikrama Santhivigrahiks was holding the additio- 
nal post of a Dvaraparikse and Narahari Sandhivigrahilkn, 
the additional post of a Bhitarau-Bhandara-Adhikari. 
Dvaraparilsa is a synonym for Pratihart or Dawvarika, 
used by the Later Eastern Gangas since the time of Bhanu- 
déva I, and means a superintendent of the palace-gate.” 
Bhitara-Bhandaru-Adhikari is translated as the officer in 
charge of the treasury or store house in the inner part of 
the royal palace. The need for such a large number of 
Sandhivigrahikas. migh’s have arisen out of the vastness 
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of the Ganga empire which contained a number of cuasi- 
independent vassals. The relations of the vassals with the 
suzerain power, and the unremitting posture of confronta- 
tion from the neighbouring states, must have always given 
rise to a number of delicate diplomatic problems, which 
could be dealt with successfully, only by personnel 
trained in diplomatic methods, i.e., the Sandhivigrahikas. 
The Purusdrthasar«e and the WNitisara, two texts on 
polity in the Telugu language,” include among 
the qualifications for a Sandhivigrah? a deft intellect, 
a ‘competent acquaintance with several languages and 
scripts, quick drafting, a sweet, steady and impressive 
voice, an authority over the use of language, and a quick 
grasp of the nature of the opposite party dealing with.32° 
Curiously enough, none of the inscriptions, which mention. 
the sandhivigrahikas, refer to the actual duties performed by 
them in respect of conditions of peace and war, and of 
other diplomatic activities. 


The Sandhivigrahis appear to have becn assigned parti- 
ticular areas, to specialise and meet effectively the diplo- 
matic problems arising in those areas. An eminent 
Sandhivigrahin of Bhanudéva IV was Vigvanatha, the 
author of the famous work on rhetoric, the Sahityadarpana. 
In his work, the Cundrakala Nataka, Visvanatha refers to 
himself as the Sandhivigrahin of Trikalingw country.” By 
this expression, we may understand that Vigvanatha as A 
Sandhivigrahin was expected to specialise and deal with the 
diplomatic problems arising in the Trikalinga country, 
which formed the southern province of the Later Eastern 
Ganga empire. 
le 

119. For tho authorship and date of these texts, sec above, p. 13. 
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Like some of the ministers and the Purohitas of the 
Later Eastern Ganga monarchs, some of their Sandhivigrahis 
were also eminent men of letters. Vigvanatha, the Sundhi- 
vigrakin of Bhanudéva IV, referred to above, by his author- 
ship of the Séa@hityaidarprna, has carved for himself an 
eternal niche in the temple of literary fame. Above, we 
have referred to one Krsnananda, a Sandhivigruhika of 
Narasimha IV. He may be identified with Krgnanandu:. 
Sandhivigrahika, the author of Sahrdayananda Mahakavija, 
who lived in the court of Narasimha IV.!? 


Sandhivigrahtka was a minister usually attached to the 
central executive or secretariat at the capital. It is doubt- 
ful whether any of them was posted to or resided at out- 
stations, though Dhavala, the Sandhivigrahik«a mentioned 
as the grant writer of the Narasapatnam Plates of Vajra- 
hasta, is said to be a S@sanika or grant writer of the village 
of Tampava. (Tampavagrama-Sasanikaw Kayusthe-Srisumnthi- 
vigrahi).?3 At a later date, probably beginning with 
Anantavarma Codaganga, it appears that the office of 
Sasanika or Sasanadhilarin or she writer and executor 
of the grants was separated from that of the office of 
Sandhivigrahika, and given an independent status subordi- 
nate to that of a Sandhivigrahiksu, though there was no 
har for a Sandhivigrahikw to act as a Sdasanadhikarin also, 
From the time of Codaganga. we come across in Later 
astern Ganga inscriptions officers who were exclusively 
called Sasanilus or Sasanadhikarins.®* 


122. Ibid, VI, Appendix, pps. iii & x, In the Sahpduydnanda, the 
author introduces himself as follows ; ft Srisandhivigrahitka sakalakavikula- 
maulimundana Srikrsnanandal:ria Sahrdaydnanda mahakdvye (Kavyamiala 
Series No. 32 (1930), p. 74. 
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246; SIZ, V. 1233: JASL, XVII, p. 22. 
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As for the office of a minister, for the office of Sandhi- 
vigrahika also, the Later Eastern Ganga monarchs appear to 
have preferred members of the Kayastha and the Brahman 
communities. The carly rulers upto Anantavarma Codaganga 
appear to have given preference in this respect to the 
Kayasthas ; this might be because the Kéayasthas were a 
hereditary community of writers, and the post involved a 
lot of drafting. But the later rulers appear to have selected 
their Sandhivigrahil:us and Sasanadhikarins mostly from 
members of the Brahmana community. This may 
he explained duce to the change in the methods 
of grant writing, which by the time of the 
later rulers attained a Kavyw style ‘and required 
a profound scholarship on the part of the Sandhi- 
vigrahins ov Sasandadhikarins, and the educational equip- 
ment of the Ka@yasthus might not have been adequate for 
this purpose, and hence it came that PBrahmunas, who 
were scholars of eminence, were preferred for these posts. 


The records of the Cajapatis reveal very little about 
their Sandhivigrahikxts. An inscription from Simhacalam, 
dated S, 1370, of the time of Kapilégvara mentions Kalinga- 
dapdapa tpariksa Mahapailra Madhukesvara Sandhimigrahim- 


125 


garu. 


Senapatlt 


Senapati, one of the digpitaries mentioned in the 
Later Eastern Ganga inscriptions along with the Mantri, the 
Purohita, the Yuvaraj and the Dauwvarika,!2° is not to be 
confused with a mere leader of the” forces, also called 2 
Sénapati or cven a Mahasénapat:, but in the context in 


125. S11, VI. 914. 

126. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codagonga, S. 1034”, KDC, 
Appendix, p. 72; **Tembiiru Plates of Codnganga, S. 1050”, Bharati, 1968, 
Aug. pe 2f. 
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which he is mentioned is to be taken as the minister of 
defence and commander-in-chief of all armed forces. The 
Nitisara, a Telugu text on polity by the Kikatiya monarch 
Prataparudra I, includes among the qualifications for a 
Seénaputi, a knowledge of strategy and its varied applica- 
tion, the ability to wield weapons mounted on different 
types of conveyances, a desire for retaliation, endurance, 
the ability to judge the enemy’s force, and an inherent trait 
of victory.3”” From the inscriptions, it is difficult to assess 
the nature of this office; for in them, every second or third 
person we come across, from the highest dignitary to the 
humblest cattlc-herd bears the title, Sénapati or Mahaseénda- 
uti, and unless the record provides us with an insight into 
the details of the career of the person bearing the title, it 
is not possible to fix his rank in the military or bureaucratic 
hierarchy. Instances of inscriptions which provide us with 
such an insight are scarce, As such, we have to be content 
with a discussion of the very few inscriptions wherein there 
is a clear reference to the office of Sénaputi, in ‘the sense 
in which we have defined it here. 


A record from Srikturmam, dated S. 1157, of the time 
of Aniyanka Bhimadéva III, refers to one Mabhabanavarman 
as Sakalabalapatih or the commander-in-chief of all armed 
forces. In the inscription, we find Mahabinavarman making 
a gift of a vessel to god Srikirmanatha, in the company of 
one Srikarana Mahanatha,.,who is described as Trikalinga 
Mahaddandadhika (Duksinadandadhikarult in Telugu) and 
Senadhyaksavarah (Senapatulw in Telugu). As in the 
same inscription, Mahanmatha is called a Sénadhyaksq or 
Seénapati or leader of the forces, and Mahabanavarman a 
Sakalabalapati or the Chief of all Armed Forces, it is clear 


127. S/n. Smm. p. 56, verse. 402. 
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that the title Sénapatt by itself does not refer to any parti- 
cular rank in the military hierarchy. Of Mahabanavarman, 
the record tells us nothing but his name. The suffix varman 
in the name points out that Malhabanavarman came of a 
Ksatriyae family. A much damaged inscription from Simha- 
calam, dated S. 1218, and in the regnal years of Narasimha II 
which are lost, refers to one Dasagundu as occupying the 
post of Senapati (Dasagupnduriti khyalah Séndpati padan- 
natsh).? Tt is reasonable to assume that in respect of 
decisions affecting war and peace, the king should have 
taken into his confidence the Sénapati, who, besides being 
the Chief of Armed Forces, also enjoyed the status of a 
Defence Minister. 


Dauwvarila 


Dauvarika translated into English as porter or gate- 
kecper may fail to convey the high importance attached to 
that office. From very early times, both in texts on polity 
and in inscriptions, he is mentioned as onc of the highest 
officers of state. Kautilva, in his tirtha list, mentions him 
immediately after the yuvardja, and considers him as an 
antaramatyda, who when turned treacherous, would he to the 
ruler, a greater danger than a treacherous mantrin, purohila 
etc.!83° The inscriptions, including those of the Later 
Eastern Gangas, invariably include him in the list of five 
important ministers or Panca Pradlanas. In Telugn inscerip- 
tions and Telugu literature, he is referred to as Padihar 
or Phanihari, a variant of the Sanskpt Prautihari.33 The 
Purusarthasara, a Telugu text on polity, savs that a king 


120, Tbid, VI. 737. 

130. Seo Kangle. R. P. The Kautiliya Arthasdstra, A Study, 
Part 117, (1965). pp. 194-195. 

131. For example. see S71. IV. 943, dated S. 1076, wheroin hoth 
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should have at his gate Phaniharis skilled in the interpreta- 
tion of internal sentiments by external gestures, worldly- 
wise, having a sense of time and well-versed in the rules of 
discipline and government.!3® The same text, speaking of 
the duties of the gate-keeper (vakitikapu), says that he 
should not permit anyone, to enter the “palace without pro- 
per permission or occassion.133 


In the Korni and the Tembiru grants of Anantavarma 
Codaganga, dated S. 1034 and S. 1050 respectively,33* thc 
Dauvarika finds mention along with other high officers of 
ministerial status namely,the Mantrt, the Purohita, the Yuva- 
raja and the Senapati (or the Sandhivigrahika« in lieu of the 
Sénapait).3° In the post-Anantavarma Codaganga inscrip- 
tions of the Later Eastern Gangas, we find the designation 
Dauvarika replaced by that of Drarapariks« or Dvara- 
ndayaka.!352 A lithic record from Srikurmam, dated S. 1275, 
the third (arika) year of Bhanudéva III, mentions Dvara- 
nayaka Kesavanitha Pandita as the officer who issued 
orders on behalf of the ruler, in respect of some land donat- 
ed by Bhanudéva III to god Srikirmanitha for the main- 
tenance of a perpetual lamp.!3° The Kenduli copper-plate 
grant of Narasimha IV dated S. 1305, mentions Dvara- 
pariksa Gadesvara Jenna, as one of the dignitaries present, 
when the king was issuing the grant.33” Similarly, in the 
Puri plates of the same king, dated S. 13816 expired (A. D. 
1395), Dvarapariksa Trivikrama Sandhivigraht is mentioned 


132. Skn. Smm. p. 22, verse. 165. 

133. Ibid, p. 23. verse. 166. . 

134. KDC, Appendix, p- 72 ; Bharati, 1968, Aug, pp. 2ff. 

135. See above. p. 138. 
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administrative reforms. 
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as one of the dignitaries present at the time of issue of the 
grant by the ruler.33° This inscription points out that even 
officers of the status of Sandhivigrahika, or minister of peace 
and war, were appointed as Dvarapariksa, and thus indica- 
ting the importance in which that office was held. The 
Dauvarika or Dvarapariksa controlled all entry and exit 
from the palace or the royal camp, and audience with the 
king either in the palace or in the camp could be had only 
by previous appointment with the Dauvarika, 
Bhandaradhikart 

An important officer of the central executive was the 
Bhandaradhikari, or the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The 
Later Eastern Gangas appear to have maintained several 
treasuries at the capital as well as at some important pro- 
vinicial capitals, and had treasury officers called Kos adhyal:- 
sas in charge of them. Thus in their inscriptions we come 
across terms like the Milabhandara (the main treasury),!3? 
the Katakabhanddra (the treasury at the capital or 
Cuttack), the Bhitara-bhandar« (treasury or store-house in 
the inner part of the palace), ! Kalinga bhandarana peddna 
sumkhamu (the Pedda Sunkamu i.e., the peru-swunka or 
Ferjuska of the Kajinga treasury)? etc. The Bhandaradhi- 
kari mentioned here, is the Chancellor of the Exchequer who 
was in over-all charge of all these several treasuries. Heo 
was also the finance minister who was responsible for the 
receipts and expenditure of the kingdom. 


An epigraph from Simhacalam, dated S. 1218, the 22nd 
regnal (actually azika) year of Narasimha II, sufficiently imp- 
resses on us the importance of the office of Bhandaradhihkari 
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by its description of one Narayana Pradhanulu, a Bhapdara- 
dhikari under Narasimha 11.32 In the Sanskrt portion of 
the inscription he is mentioned as Néarayapabudhah 
(Narayana, the wise), well-known as a Pradhani or minister 
of importance, the officer (adhikrta) in charge of the 
inexhaustible treasury of Pruibtipa Narasimha, i.e. Nara- 
sinha II. He was (a Brahmana) of Atréya gotraw, son of 
Peddiyajva (called Peddi Somayajulu in the Telugu portion) 
and grandson of Nariyanirya, who performed the Vajapéyn 
sacrifice. He possessed the qualities of sobriety, courage, 
courtesy and righteous conduct.!#* In the Telugu portion 
of the inscription, he is described as Aksaya Bhapndaradhi- 
karulaina Narayana Pradhanulu. We have to take the 
Alsaya Bhandara to refer to the main royal treasury at the 
capital. In the third set of Kendupatna Plates of Nara- 
simha IT, dated S. 1218 (expired), mention is made of one 
Halin and Kosadhyaksw Yogananda styled Khadgaugrahi 
Mahapatra. ° Tt is likely that Yogananda, the treasurer 
was a subordinate working under Narayana Pradhani. The 
official designation Halin borne by Yoginanda is translated 
as an officer in charge of royal lands.!° Then it is likely 
that Yogananda was a treasury officer who was in charge of 
land revenue collections. 


The Puri Plates of Narasimha IV, dated in A. D. 1396, 
mention Bhitara-Bhandara-Adhikart Narahari Sandhi- 
vigraha, as one of the dignitaries present when the king was 
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making the grants. D. C. Sircar says that Bhitara is the 
Oriyan equivalent of Sanskrt Abhyantarw, and translates the 
designation Bhitara-Bhandara-Adhikari as the officer in 
charge of the treasury or store house in the inner part of 
the royal palace ; he also says this designation suggests 
that there was another officer styled Bahir-Bhandara-Adhi- 
? It may be noted that Narahari was a Sandhi- 
vigrahikad acting as a treasury officer. 


karin. 


Thus in the Ganga administration, we may say, there 
was a Bhandaradhilkrta« or Bhandaradhikari (Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) who was’ in overall charge of the adminis- 
tration of the treasury and finance. In his work, he was 
assisted by a number of subordinates also called Bhandara- 
dhikaris (but with qualifying epithets like Lhiltara etc), or 
Kosadhyhsas. 48 

Provincial Government 

The Provincial Governor (Pariksa): The chief exe- 
ecutive of the province, called variously as Desa, 
Mandala or Dandapata,? was an officer also called various- 
ly as Deésadhikari or Dandadhikari ov Dapdapa tanariksa 
or simply Pariks«. Curiously enough, the Later 
Eastern Ganga records speak of only the viceroy or 
governor of the southern or Kalinga province, called 
Kaliiiga Parikgsw or Kalingadandapata Pariks« and are 
totally silent regarding the names of other provinces and 
the governors or viceroys who ruted over them. Similarly, 
the Gajapatui .records also, speak mostly of Kealingadangdea- 
pata Pariksa, and to some extent of the governors or vice- 
rovs of the other Dandapatas still further south in Andhra- 
dese like Rijamahéndravara, Kondavigu etc, and mention 
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next to nothing of the other (Orissan) provinces or other 
provincial governors of the empire. As such, to study the 
nature of the office of a provincial governor, we are left 
with no choice except to consider the Kalirga Puriksa as 
the prototype of a provincial governor, and take what we 
learn of him as adumbrating the nature of that office in the 
rest of the provinces of the empire also. 


In the administrative hierarchy of the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, Pariksa is a generic 
term which refers to an officer of the superior cadre of royal 
service, and was used to indicate a governor, a superinten- 
dent, an inspector ete. Thus Kalinga Dandapata Puriksa 
was the designation of the the officer acting as viceroy or 
governor over the Kajinga province of the Later Eastern 
Ganga and the Gajapati empire. The word Dapngdapda ta 
Pariksa did not come much into vogue until the time of the 
Gajapatis, and in the Later Easten Ganga records, we find 
the officer mostly referred to as Kaliriga Pariksa only. Out 
of a large number of Later Eastern Ganga lithic records 
from Simhacalam, we have barely six inscriptions which 
refer to the Kalinga province as Kalinga Dapdapata;3 jn 
the rest of the inscriptions where it is referred to, it was 
always called. Kalingadesa or simply Kalinga. In the Gaja- 
pati records, the Kalinga province and such other provinces 
that are mentioned are always referred to mostly as Danda- 
pa tas. / 

Prior to the time of Bhanudéva I, whom the Later 
Eastern Ganga charters-~credit with certain administrative 
reforms,!? the Kaliigu Pariks@ was referred to as a 
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Daksina Dandadhikari or Daksipa Desadhilart. A record 
from Srikirmam, dated S. 1157, of the time of Aniyanka 
Bhima III refers to one Srikarana Mahanada Senapatulu as 
a Trikaliigamandala Mahaddandadhika in its Sanskrt portion, 
and as Daksina Dandadhikarulw in the Telugu portion.!3 
In the Sanskrt portion, we are further told that Mahanada 
came of a noble lineage and was the son of one Madhava- 
nayaka of Kasyapa golr«, a learned man of the Vapik or 
Vaisya caste;!** and that Mahanada’s head always bowed in 
obeisance to the divine und auspicious lotus -like feet of 
Srimad Aniyanka Bhima Ravutadéva, i.e, Aniyanka Bhima 
ITT. And also, that Mahanada had the blessings of the 
PBrahmanas, worshipped all the gods with equal devotion, 
and in his physical features was comparable to Ratipati or 
Manmatha.!5 Another epigraph from the same place, dated 
S. 1172, of the time of Narasimha I, refers to one Badgda- 
kKuvaradévu Sahasamalla as Daksina Desadhikart.35° In the 
Sanskrt portion of the inscription, he is described as a Virn- 
lilaka and as the crest-jewel among the Samantas; and that he 
was a Rohanagiri for the gems called good qualities, and 
that he was of the Cilla gotrw. Born of one Santésvara 
Niyaka, he had a career that was inarvellous, fascinating 
and glorious.” SZhasamalla is a title indicative of one’s 
military valour. The description of Bagdakuvaradéva as 
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Samantaciigamant indicates that the provincial governors 
enjoyed the status of a feudatory ruler. 


The high status of the provincial governor may also 
be judged from the descriptions we have of some of the 
Kaliiga Pariksas, under the Eastern Ganga administration. 
One Vijayadéva Padirayalu figures as Kalinga Pariksa, in 
three inscriptions from Simhacalam, dated S. 1200, S. 1228 
and S. 1229 respectively.’ Speaking of the extent of 
Vijayadeéva Padiraya’s authority, the inscription, dated S$. 
1200, the 18th (arika) year of Bhanudéva I, says Kalirga- 
visayam Vijayavanindré dhirébhiraksatt vicaksana raksa- 
najfiée (when the Kajliigavisays was being well protected 
under the discreet rule of Vijayadéva), indicating that 
prince’s authority extended over the Kalinigavisaya.? In 
the Telugu portion of the inscription, it is said Vijayadéva 
Padirayal« Kajiige Pariks« majjitamuna,) majjita- 
muna meaning during the authority of. It should be 
pointed out here that the word Vigsaya is used in this ins- 
cription in the generic sense of a region, country or pro- 
vince, and not with the territorial connotation of a district, 
in which sense it is found mostly used in the Ganga inscrip- 
tions. In the inscription, dated S, 1229, Vijayadéva 
Padiraya, called Kalinga Pariks« bears the titles samasta- 
prasastisahitw Calikka (i e., Calukya) vamsulilala sarva- 
lokasraya srivispuvardhana {naharajw Srivisvanathagana, 63 
which clearly point out tha? he was a prince of the Cajukya 
family. It is probable that he was a scion of the Cajlukyas 
of Elamarficili, who were feudatories of the Eastern Gangas. 
In this inscription, and in the othcr inscription dated 
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S. 1228,163 we find Vijayadava being escorted by a number 
of officers bearing the designations and titles Maji, 
Kumara, Padiraya, Jiyyana, Danda, Pasayati etc, thus 
pointing to the dignity of office which he holds. 


Of one Kalinga Puariksa, Narayana Sengpatulu, we 
learn from an inscription from Simhacalam, dated, S. 1213, 
the 15th (anka) year of Narasimha IT.3°“ He was appointed as 
Kaliiga Pariksa in that very year, and‘ by way of expres- 
sion of his gratitude to god Narasimha for being appointed 
to that office of dignity, we find him depositing 140 ganda- 
méadas in the temple treasury, for running a number of 
155 He was the son of Gopala Séna- 
pati, of Bharadvaja lineage, and a prominent minister of 


services to the deity. 


Narasimha II, said to be ably bearing the entire burden of 
Narasimhba’s kingdom. He is further described as Send- 
natha Nrsimhadasa vibudhah (a leader of forces, a devotee of 
Nrsimha and a scholar), and as blessed (dhanyah), chari- 
table (vadanycd) and of venerable conduct. He was a s@mantn- 
cirdamantih or a crest-jewel among the feudatories.3?” Narj- 
yana Sénapatulu being called a Samantacidimant further 
corroborates our statement, made earlier in connection with 
Baddakuvaradéva, a governor of Kalinga under Nara- 
simha I, that the provincial governors enjoyed the status 
of a feudatory ruler. Tn the inscription under conside- 
ration we find Narayana Sénapqtulu making arrangements 
for the study of Vedas, Kavyuas, Vedanta, Vyakaruna etc, in 
a 
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the temple, thus pointing to the keen interest he evinced 
in the promotion of education.!®®? 


Dharmadasa Jiyana was another Kalinga Parikga of whom 
we learn from inscriptions ranging from S. 1279 to S. 1302, 
from Simhacalam.”° One inscription extols that his fame 
was unsullied like the waters of the celestial Ganges, spread 
over the three worlds and ineffable; his charities are beyond 
description; he outdid the ocean in fortitude, and he was a2 
devotee of god Siva.3”! He bore the high titles of Pair and 
and Sihasamalla.””? He was the son of one Bhimaraja of 
Calukya lineage.3 


‘Kalinga Pariksa Gangidhara Jiyana figures in two ins- 
criptions from Simhacalam, dated S. 1288 and 1289 respec- 
tively.3”* Tn the Sanskrt portions of these two inscriptions, 
he is respectively mentioned as Kalingdadhipah and Kalinges- 
varah, indicating that the jurisdiction of his authority 
extended over Kalinga, and also that he was a viceroy who 
was in independent charge of the administration of the 
region. 


Inscriptions from Simhacalam and Srikirmam give us 
a long list of the names of Kalinga Pariksas or Kaliiga 
Dapndapata Pariksas who served the Later Eastern Gangas 
and the Gajapatis,””” No useful purpose would be served 
by recounting this long list of names, as the inscriptions 


Ri 


* 
z 


169. For details of these arrangements, see below, undor Ch. XII, 
“Education, Learning and Fine Arts,” s.v, “Templo”. . 

170. SZI, VI. 1132, 761, 772, 1130, 1136, 1138, 751, 759, 1128, 1129, 
1126 and 755, in chronological order. 

171. Ibid, VI. 761. kirtir=nakanadiva yasya vimald 16kalrayivyg- 
pini Sakydvaryayitum nna dharmanivahah cintydpi vdcamah6O d{(h)airy6’- 
Nafghttavaridhir=vijayaté€ Sri Parvati sapriya’ss0O yam. 
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173. Ibid, VI. 755. 

174. Jbid, VI. 813, 814. 
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which furnish them, throw no light on the career and per- 
sonal qualities and atttainnments of these officers, which 
would make us understand the nature of this office in 
greater depth. 


Curiously, we do not come across any of the Later 

Eastern Ganga princes of the blood royal, or even near of 
sg ya, 

the kin of the Ganga rulers, being mentioned as governors 
or viceroys of any region or province of the empire.’® This 
is in sharp contrast with the policy of the Gajapatis, who 
always preferred to have princes of the blood royal ‘and 
near of kin as their viceroys or governors, particularly in 
the regions which they newly conquered. Thus during 
the time of Kapilesvara, we find Raghudeévanaréndra, a 
nephew of Kapilésvara, mentioned as viceroy over Rija- 
maheéndra rajyaw in S. 13781” and 13808 and Ganadéva 
Rautariya mentioned as the Pnriksa of Kondavidu in 
S. 1376”* and 1377.183° Ganadéva claims to be the near of 
kin of Kapilegvara.!3! Tn A. D. 1460, Daksina Kapilesvarn 
Kumara Mahipatra was appointed as.the viceroy of Konda- 
vidu,!8™ in the place of Ganadéva who appears to have been 
transferred as the Parikga of Kalinga Dandapata.!8® During 

176. From the inscriptions at TMukhaliigam. Sriktirmam, Simha- 
calam, Nariynapapuram and Drakgariamam, we learn of the nnmes of an 
number of sons-in-law. cousins, and nephews, hesides other distant relations 
of the Gnniga rulors. For example, we come to know of Anantavarmu 
Attahasadeva, Umavallabha and Madhuki {8)-Svara as the sons of Ananta- 
varma C6dogafige (See SIZ, VI. 119+. TV. 1199 ; V. 110; 1043 respectively). 
Afttahisadéva’s son COdaganga is mentior.ad in an inser iption from Simha- 
enlam. dated g. 1143 (SIT. VI. 1194). One Anantavaama Viradhnradéva 
and his faudatory Bhaggupaday Senapati find mention in an inscription 
from Simhacen!am (Seo above p. 151}. But none of these princes are inentio- 
ned as ruling over any pari. of the/Cianiga empire. 

A717. AZ, XXXTIL pp. Ht. 

178. S77. V. 100. 

179. JHQ, XXIL pp. 42ff, 

180. 74, XX, pp. 390. 

181. Jhid, p. 393. 
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the time of Purugottama Gajapati, prince Pratiparudra 
appears to have acted for sometime as the viceroy over 
Kalinga Dandapata, for an inscription from Srikirmam, 
dated in the 35th anka year of Purusottama, refers to the 
authority of Prataparudradéva Jena or Prince Prataparudra- 
déva (Prataparudradévw Jéendmkam adhikarc).383 Very wide 
areas were kept under the administrative charge of these 
princely Pariksas. The Cintapallipadu inscription of Ganadéva, 
dated S. 1376, mentions him as the Parikga of Kondavidu, 
Addanki and Vinukonda.!3 Inscriptions from Munniru 
. (South Arcot District), dated, A. D. 1464, mention Daksina 
Kapilesvara Kumara Mahapatra, son of Hamvira, as ruling 
over Kongapalli, Addanki, Vinukonda-Dandapata, Pagai- 
vigu, Valudulampattusavadi, Tiruvariru, Tiruccirapalli and 
Candragiri 155. Some of these princes who were acting as 
viceroys appear to have been allowed to issue grants in 
their own names and regnal years and also assume the 
imperial titles. Thus we find prince Virabhadra, who was 
Pratiparudra Gajapati’s viceroy, at Kondavigu, issuing a 
copper-plate grant from Kondavidu, dated in his 28rd anka 
year, wherein he bears the Gajapati imperial titles Paramrn- 
bhatt@raka and Navakott Karnata Kalubaragesvara.83 It 
appears that these princes acting as Pariksus under the 
Gajapati rule were allowed very wide powers, which usually 


the other Pariksas were not permitted to exercisc.87 
hi C 
The Later Eastern Ganr,a inscriptions furnish us with 


some idea of the general conditions of service of the office 


183. JZbid, V. 1152. P 

184. IHQ, XXII, pp. 42ff. 

185. AR Nos. 51 and 92 of 1919. 

186. NDI,1. pp. 83-84 “C. P. grant of SOmavarapidu, Ongole 
Taluk”. 

187. On this point, see D. C. Sircar’s comments in ///, XXXII, p. 8. 
in respect of Raghudévapura grant of Rughudévannsrendra. the viceroy of 
Kapilésvara nt Rnjahmundrvy. 
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of a Kalinga Pariks«. In the majority of cases, we do not 
find an incumbent of this office mentioned in inscriptions 
ranging in time beyond a year, pointing to a frequent trans- 
fer of these officers. But we have a few instances of Kulinga 
Pariksas, who find mention in inscriptions extending in time 
upto twenty years. from the inscriptions, it is difficult to 
assess the special merits of these Kalinga Pariksas which 
made them ‘hold that office for such long periods. Thus ive 
find Dharmadasa fiyana, of whom we have nlready spoken 
above, mentioned as a Kajingqa Parilsa in S. 1279, 1282, 
1293, 1296, 1297, 1298, and S. 1299.°8 Similarly Vijaya- 
cdéva Padirayalu, figures as Kulviga Parilkgsa« in the Saka 
years 1200, 1298 and 1229.33° Gangadhara Jiyana 
is mentioned as Kaliiga Pariks« in S. 1288 and 
S. 1299,°° and Svapnésvara Jiyana in the Saka 
years 1301, L302, and 1303.3°* In the intervening years, 
in which the people are not mentioned as Kalingr 
Pariksas, we find others acting in that capacity. The 
inscriptions do not reveal to us in what other capacity 
these people were acting during the intervening years, in 
which they are not mentioned as Ka{inga Pariksus. On 
tlie whole, inscriptional evidence points to a frequent 
transfer of the governors (paril:kgas), their retention in that 
post, or in the same place, for long periods being an excep- 


{tion than the rule. 


D 
Two inscriptions from Sxikarmam, both dated in S. 
1373, of which one is in Telugu and the other a Sanskrt 


version of it, make. us surmise that the Kalinga Parikga 
was not only in charge of the administration of the pro- 
vince, but also presided over the administration of the 
PN Dr ee Por ta ee 


Iss. Seo S77, VI. 1132, 761. 772, 1136, 1130, 1138, 751, 759, 1128, 


189. See Zbid, YI. 710. 1179, 1000. 
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chief city of the province. In the Telugu version of the 
inscription, we are told that the Kalinga Pariksas, Hema- 
kara Patrudu and Ravidasa Patanayundu, made an arrange- 
ment for the supply of oil for running a perpetual lamp.? 
In the Sanskrt version, these two Kalinga Pariksas are des- 
cribed as fKualinganagaradhyaksaw Hémahastha Ravi 
subhau.$2? It is evident that Hamahastha is same as Héma- 
kara Patra and Ravi is Ravidasa Patanayundu.’ The Sans- 
krt version speaks of these two as Kalinganagaradhyaksau 
or the Presidents of (the city of) Kalinganagara, i. €., 
Mukhalingam. These two inscriptions pose certain pro- 
blems for which no definite answer is possible. The two 
Kalinrgs Pariksas are mentioned as officiating at the same 
time. Then, are we to surmise that two governors were 
appointed at the same time over Kalinga ? The evidence 
of the rest of the inscriptions does not lead us to this 
surmise. The Sanskrt version appears to translate Ka/iniga. 
Pariksalw in Telugu as Kalinganagaradhyaksau, or the 
Presidents of Kalinganagara. Then, at least during the 
time of the Gajapatis, does Kalirigau Pariksa, apart from the 
provincial governor, who was called a Kaliiga Dapnda- 
pata Pariksa, mean only an officer who presided over the 
administration of the provincial capital, say in the capa- 
city of a sheriff ? Or does it mean that the Kutirga Paril:ga, 
besides being the governor of the Kalinga. province, also 
presided over the administrati mn of the provincial capital ? 
The inscriptions do not furnish d«lefinite answers to these 
questions. 


The Kujings Pariksa appears to have some concern in 
the temple administration, and inscriptions from the temp- 
Jes of Simhicalam and Srikgrmam point to a close official 
liaision between him and the temple executive offiicer 


192. Jbid. V. 11n9. 
193. Zoid, V. 1195S. 
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called Bhoguw Pariks«a. There is hardly a donative inscrip- 
tion from these two important temples in Kalinga, wherein 
it is not mentioned that the donation was made during the 
authority of Kalinga Pariksa so and so, and during the 
tenure of office of Bhoga Parikga so and so. Generally the 
formula, which is mostly in Telugu, runs : Kalinga Purihsa 
EF adhikarana Bhoga Pariksa......... .wdhis t@anamandu. 
That the Kalinga Parilsa was closely connected with tem- 
ple administration is further proved by the fact that we 
find him sometimes officiating as a Bhoga Puariksa as well, 
probably during the later’s leave or absence. We find one 
Patra Sri Purugottamacdéva .Jénaw acting both as a Sri- 
karma Bhoga Puariksa, and a Kalinigquw Parikso, in an ins- 
cription from Srikurmam, dated in the 12th regnal year 
of Bhanudéva.” 
S. 1298, mentions Dharmadasa Jiyana both as a Bhogu 
Pariksaw of the temple of Narasimha and also a Kujinga- 
Pariksa.3 Instances can be multipled. Probably the 
Kalinga Pariksa, as head of the province, and as the 
highest executive authority representing tlhe ruler, was ex- 
pected to keep an eye on the management of the temple 
finances and properties, and effectively deal with misappro- 


An epigrabh from Simhacalam, dated 


priation, embezzlement etc. We have an instance of mis- 
appropriation, in respect of the temple lands of god Srngi- 
raraya at Tirupati (Godavari District), being set right under 
the authority of Raghudeéva Na' éndra Mahapatra, when he 
was the viceroy over the Ra,imahendravara r¢jya (pro- 
vince).°° 

The inscriptions speak little of the officials of the 
provincial governor's secretariat, who helped him to dlis- 
charge his duties. But two inscriptions, dated S. 1228 


194. Zbid, V. 1156. 
195. Zbid, VL. 751. Sri Narasimhanddaiwi BhOga Poriksa Kalinga 
Pariksa Patra Dliarmadésa Jiaqeanda adbkéhba rama, 
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and S. 1229, from Simhacalam, mention a few state officers 
who formed an escort to Kalinga Pariksa Vijayadéva 
Padirayalu.!?” It is plausible that these were officers of 
the Kaliriga Pariksa’s secretariat. ‘The officials mentioned 
are ; 1) Maj Gopaladéva Kumarundw 2) Siiryapanicchana 
Dharmayi Padirayundw 83) Dharmadéva Padirayungu 
4) Kirtivasudeva Jiyyana 5) Iitaraja Padirayundwu 6) Jay- 
antatantu Kumarundw 7) Danda Sivadasa Pasayiti. Of 
these Maj appears to be a minor official in charge of the 
administration of a town or village.!°8 Padiraya (Pratiraja) 
Pasayita, Jiyyana, and Kumarundw are all honorofic titles 
assumed by officials in the Later Eastern Ganga royal ser- 
vice.3°? Dapnda refers to a police officer. 


The important officials of the governor’s executive 
were called Kalinga Veharapa or Kalingw Beharda or 
Kalinga Dapdapata Behara,®% and Kalinga Maj. Both in 
the Ganga and the Gajapati records, we find Kalinga 
Veharana associated with Kalinga Pariksa, and indicate 
the latter’s official precedence by mentioning his name 
first.” We find some Veharaunas bearing the honorofic 
title Mahapatra, indicative of their high official status.?%? 
If we translate Veharana (Sk. (Vyavaharan«s) as secretary, 
Kalinga Vyavaharuna may be translated as Secretary or 
Chief Secretary to the Ku«linga Pariks or the governor 
of Kajinga. f 

n 
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198. Hor a discussion of the office of M4}, sce below under “ Local 


Administration ”’. ~ 
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Maji appears to be be a revenue official in charge of 
villages, towns or particular regions. Kaling« Maji thus 
appears to be the revenue official or collector of revenue in 
charge of the entire Kalinga province, and responsible in 
the discharge of his duties to Kajiniga Parilga.2%8 


Kajinga Parihga or Kalinga Dandapata Parikga was & 
high office, the ineumbents of which were known for their 
administrative ability, high character and military achieve- 
ments. Generally persons from high families, princes of feuda- 
tory families like the Calukyas, and military generals of high 
rank appear to have been appointed for this post. Among 
the Kalingdw Pariksas, we find persons bearing the honoro- 
fic titles of Patra, Mabapatr« and Padiraya, persons 
bearing titles indicative of their social status such as Jiy- 
yana or Jéna (a member of a noble family), and persons 
bearing titles indicative of their military rank or valour 
such as Senapati, Mahasénapali and Sahasamalla, and per- 
sons with titles indicative, of their official status such as 
Sandhivigraht, which may refer to the substantive post held 
by them. 


An inscription from Siddhesvara, of the time of Nara- 
simha IV, speaks of once Srikarapa Pattandayaka Visvanatha 
Mahasénapati as Caturdik Dandapuariksa, i.e., the governor- 
general of the four Dadnapatas in the east, west, north and 
south, to whom the governor of Piirvadik Dandapa ta, 
Nandikegvara Sandhivigrahi was a subordinate. This is 
the only instance of an inscriptir mn which refers to Caturdik- 
Danda (pata) pariksa; but this suggests the possibility of the 
Ganga rulers having appointed ‘‘Special Commissioners” to 
supervise the administration in the different provinces.?%6 


203. For a discussion of the office of Mj, see bolow under “‘TLocal 
Administration’. 

204. £/,NXTIX, 107. Also see above pp. 118-119. 

203. T. V. Mahalingam points to the existence of such ‘Special 
Commissioners’ in the Vijayanagar empire. See, Mahalingam, -~Ldministration 
and Sacial Life under Vijayanagar, pp. 202F. 
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Local Administration 


The administrative arrangements obtaining in the 
sub-divisions of a province, namely Visayas and Nadus, and 
in towns and villages, cannot be described accurately, as the 
material that has a bearing on the subject is very meagre. 
As such a detailed and connected narrative of local adminis- 
tration under the Later Eastern Garngas and the Gajapatis 
is mot.-possible. But in the Later Eastern Ganga and the 
Gajapati records we come across the names of a few offi- 
cials who appear to be connected with the administration 
.of a particular region or a sub-division of it, town or 
village. It is proposed to assess the nature of local adiminis- 
tration, to the extent possible, on the basis of the informa- 
tion the inscriptions furnish in respect of these officials. 


Maj: 

Majti or Majt appears to be a generic term referring to 
an officer in charge of a2 village, town or a specified region. 
In the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records, we 
come across the names of M @jis associated with a village, 
or a town or a specific region. The term Maji, as an 
official designation, appears to have come into existence, dur- 
ing the time of Bhanudeéva I, whom the Later Eastern Ganga 
charters credit with certain administrative reforms. It 
appears to have replaced older terms Vigayapati and 
Gramapatt, indicating a herf.d of a sub-division and a head 
of a village respectively, which were in vogue under the 
Early .Kastern Garngas, and probably upto the timc of 
Bhanudeva I, under the Later Eastern Gangas.2® In the 
Later Eastern Ganga lithic records, from the temples of 


206. Curiously, in the Later Eastern Ganga records, we do not como 
across mention of Visayapatis and Gramapatis, though mention is made of 
several Visayas, which are sub-divisions of a province called Mandala or 
Désa. 
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Kalinga, the earliest mention of the official designation, 
Maj, may be traced to an inscription from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 12083, the third regnal year of Narasimha 11.2% 
‘This inscription mentions one Madhusidhana Padiraya as 
Narasimhapura Majjulw or the Maji of Navrasimhapura. 


The records furnish us with the names of Grama M jis, 
Purw Majis and Kaliiga Majis. Thus we come across 
names of persons who were Narasimhapura Majis,208 
Tamaraserupura Maji,**® and Tulasigramara Majt.23° An 
inscrintion from Srikurmam, dated S. 1393, the 7th aika 
year of Purugottama Gajapati, mentions one Erramaraju 
MM agi Garw of Kasyapa golra, and says that he was the 
adhipati (ruler or administrative head) of Narasimhapura.?! 
One Srirama Sénapatulu is mentioned as the Puramaji at 
Tamaraseru?!2?, He calls himself a faithful and dutiful 
minister of Bhanudéva II (Sriviradhivir« Sri Bhanudévaru 
nijabhriyamayitywlu) and a protector of Kalinga (Kaliriga- 
raksapalalka), He also bears the titles mejibarijana, kapda- 
vialasirascédina kondumardana, gandradamu, kodama- 
simhyamu etc., all indicative of his military valour. Here 
the epithet amatya appears to have been nsed only in the 
sense of a an officer of importance, and not in its intrinsic 
sense of a minister. The epithet Kaj/ingaraksapalal:« may be 
taken to suggest that Srirama Sénapatulu was also discharg- 
ing the duties of a police officar (Raksapalaka). In the 
inscriptions, we find a frequent mention of the Maéjis of 
Narasimhapura,®2? probably because that place happened to 
be an important centre of local administration. 
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Among the AMajis, there appears to have been two 
cadres, the senior and the junior, called respectively Agga 
Magi or Agra Maji and Marw Maj (Marw or Maru in 
Telugu means second or alternative). This points to the 
possibility of the existence of more than one Magi acting in 
a place at the same time. An ecpigraph from Simhaclam, 
dated S. 1271, mentions one Bhimaraja Sahasimallundu or 
Sahasamalla Bhimanrpati as Kaliriga Aggamaji.** Another 
record from the same place, dated in the 2nd regnal year of 
Narasimha III, refers to a Marumaji of Narasimhapura.?!5 


The inscriptions furnish us with the names of & num- 
ber of persons who are called Kalinga Majis.3!° Tt is plau- 
sible that the official jurisdiction of Kaliiga Maji 
extended over the entire Kalinga province, unlike the 
authority of the other Majis, i. e., the Puramaji and the 
Grams Maj, which was restricted to a town or village. It 
is probable that he was an officer responsible for revenue 
collections over the entire province, and the Puramajis and 
Grama Majis were responsible to him in the matter of the 
revenue collections of the towns and villages, respectively. One 
Bhimaraja Sahaswmallandw of Kasyapa gotlra is referred to as 
Kalinga Aggamajti, (the senior Maji of Kajinga) inan epigraph 
from Simhacalam, dated S.1271.31” The Sanskrt portion of the 
inscription refers to him ିଞ Sriman Sahwsamas!la Brimainp- 
paliht Another inscription; / from the same place, dated 
S. 1302, tells us that he oe the father of Dharmadisa 
Jiyana, probably the Kalinga Pariksa of whom we have 
referred to above, and of Ciilukya lineage.®8 We find 
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another Kalinga Maj, Nalluraja; Rahuttaraya also mentioned 
to be of the Calukya lineage, and bearing the titles Sarvaloha- 
srayacakravarti Sri Visnuvardhana Maharajulu.? Like 
Bhimarija Sahasamallundu, who in the Sanskrt portion of 
the inscription is called Bhimanrpnali, we find a number of 
Kaliiguw Majis using epithets like Prabhu, Vibhu etc., at the 
end of their names; e.g., Kaliiga Maji Visvanatha Jiyyana 
(Sri  Visgvanatha Prabhuh),2% Kalina Maji Krsnaditya 
Sahasamallandw (Krsnaditya Prabhuh},2! and Kanga 
Maji Kannaradeva Jiyane (Kannaradéve Iiyyana 
Vibhuh).”2?P The use of these epithets indicates that the 
office of Kalinga Maj carried with it sufficient administra- 
tive authority as to enable its incumbent call himself a 
Prabhu or Vibhu. 


Judged by the titles and the nobility of some of the 
Kaliiga Majis, Kalinga Maji appears to be high office of 
state, next in importance and rank to that of a Kalinga 
Parilssa. We have already seen that some of them came 
of the feudatory line of Cajukyas. They bore titles like 
Sahasmalla,2?? Karihatlima!la,2* and Kamsa Nardayapa2® 
indicative of their soldierly qualities. Nearly all of them 
have the honorific snffix Jiyyana at the end of their names, 
which indicates that they were members of noble familes. 
An inscription, in Oriya language and Telugu script, from 
Simhaclam, dated in the 33rd aikt year of Narasiihha 
(IV ? ), points out that some cf the Kalinga Muajis acted 
as personal secretaries (Sigius) to Kalinga Parilgas and also 
as Bhoga Pariksas. Jn this inscription, we find one Ganga 
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Sahasamalla describe himself as a Sigtwu (personal secretary) 
of Kalinga Pariksa Mahapatra Gangadharadisa Praharija 


and also as a Bhoga Pariksa of Srikurmam temple.?2252 


Thurston mentions that at the present times Maj1 or 
Majjulu form one of the subjecis of the Srikarana commu- 
nity (in Ganjam District). He observes: ‘The Kornos are 
divided into various sections, e.g., Sishta, or Srishti Vaisya, 
Majjula, and Matihansa, some of which wear the sacred 
thread.”*6 The inscriptions of the period under discussion 
indicate that Maj refers only to an office, without any 
implication of a community or subsect of a community. It 
is plausible that the incumbents of the office of Maji, which 
in course of time might have become hereditary, and the 
majority of whom might have belonged to the hereditary 
community of accountants called Srikaranas,??” evolved into 
a subsect of the community of Kornos or Srikaranas. But 
we find the Majis acting more as heads of villages and 
towns, than as accountants. Rice, as quoted by Thurston, 
says that the heads of Ganjam villages are “‘called Korono, 
the doer, and Karji, the manager.”??8 Tt is very likely that 
Maji belonged to the second category of the heads of 
villages. In this connection we may mention that an inscrip- 
tion of the time of Bhanudeva uses the word Majjitanamu 
in the abstract sense of “authority’”’.22? 

£ 
Veharana 

Mention is made of officers called Veharqznas (Execu- 
tives) who were associated with the administration of Vidus 
or towns. Thus, in a record from Simhacalam, dated 
S. 1317, we find mention of one Sigtu Madukinayandu as 


225a. Ibid, V. 1244. 
226. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, IV, p. 3. 


227. See below, s.v., “Karapam”. 
228. Thurston. Castes and Tribes, IV, p. 2. 
229. SIZ, VI. 719. 
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Potnurivisi Veharwna.®3 ° Another record from the same 
place, dated S. 1350, refers to another Pofnurivitt Veharana 
Dharummayi Sahasamalla.?3% Tt is not possible to ascertain 
the duties and responsibilities of these Veharanas. Reference 
has already been made above to Kafingu Veharanas.231 


Karpnam 


The accountants, whether of villages, or of towns or of 
the central administration were all called Karanas, but with 
distinguishing epithets attached to their office, like Purg- 
Srikarana (a scribe-accountant attached to the capital)?32 ° 
Kosta-Karana (accountant attached to the granary or 
store room)®33 Mandalu-Karana or stlhala-Karana (a sub- 
divisional accountant),*#*, Behara-Karana (an executive or 
sub-divisional accountant)®3°, and a Viiru-Karana or Grama 
Karana (village accountant). In the Kalingadesa, the 
Sriharanas, a subsect of the community of Kayasathas;23? 
evolved into an exclusive and hereditary community of 
writers and accountants in the state service, like the Niyogi 
Brahmanas in the rest of the Andhra country. Several 
verses from ancient works on jt, cited in the Sakalaniti- 
sammala, point out that the chief business ‘of a Karapam was 
to write and maintain records concerning income and 
expenditure, and insist on good penmanship as one of his 
essential qualifications.®3®8 Speaking of the excellent pen- 
manship of the members of Ka:ana community in Kajin gua- 
dega, a ca tu verse says, that the lines written by Karapams 


230. Zbid, VI. 1023. 

230a. Ibid, VI. 743. 

231. See above, p. 1S4. 

232, Ef, XX VIII, p. 305. 

233. S77, VL. 1118S, 

2834. Zbid, VI. 1087; X. 736. 

235. hid, VI. 670. 

236. Ihid, X. 7-10. 

287. For a discussion, regarding this community, see below, Ch. XI, 
s.v., *‘Kayasthas’. 

23S. Skn. Smme pp. 40-42, verses 202.305. 
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in their books, which look like rows of a pearl nccklace, 
with their lively elegance make our hearts thrill with admi- 
ration.?3? Inscriptions also point to the excellent know- 
ledge of accounts possessed by the Karapas. An epigraph 
from Simhacalam, dated S. 1123, mentions one Narasimha- 
nayaka, the Karapa of Ganmikota, as rich in the knowledge 
of ganita or accounts (ganita jn@nasampanno).21° 


In the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records, 
we come across Mandala Karanams, Behara Karcanams, and 
Sthala Karanams and Vira Karapams. Uru or Viirw in 
Telugu means a Grama or village; therefore Viiru Karanam 
is the Grama Karanam. Sthal« Karanam and Grama Kara- 
pam are official designations of accountants that obtained 
under the Redd: and the Raya administrations, and refer 
respectively to accountants in charge of territorial divisions 
called sthala and grama; and these offices continued as such, 
even under the Gajapatis, in the territories conquered by 
them from the Reddis and the Rayaws. A gift deed of Hari- 
hara, the Vijayangar ruler, to one Sivareddi, in respect of 
a village headmanship, defines a Grama Karanika as having 
jurisdiction over a Grama, which consisted of 4 to 5 villages, 
and a Sthala Karanika as having jurisdiction over 20 to 30 
such Gramas.”*! The Mandala Karanas mentioned in the 
Later Eastern Ganga records appear to correspond to the 
Sthal« Karanas of the Vijayanagar and the Gajapati records 
and it is likely that Behara Karan is the same as Mandala 
Karana. 


In the Later Eastern Ganga and Gajapati records 
we come across a muinber- of persons, whose names 


239. Muutiepusarula vidhambuna 
Guttamuganupdt sajivakOmalikamutO 
Bottamulwuw vrayudurahd ! 
Cittambulw pallavimpa Sista Karanamul. 
— Andhra Patrilka, Vol. 30, No. 6, p. 25. 
240. SII, VI. 1177. 
241, Loc. Rec, 37, p. 291. 
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precede with the epithet Srikaranpa.®#? Tt is difficult to say 
whether this epithet refers to their official designation or to 
their community. But in’ some of the records, thefr com- 
munity is separately mentioned as Kayastha;®*3 therefore, 
it is likely that the epithet Srikaruna, unless it is again 
used to underline the subcommunity among the Kéayastihas, 
refers to the office held by the person, that is, a village 
accountant. In an inscription from Srikirmam, one 
Govindacdasa of Nagasya gotra« is described as a gem among 
the community of writers (gapnakakulamapnih).**” A ° record 
from Simhacalam, dated S. 1304, refers to one Narasimhya 
Senapati as Pofuniirivitt Mandala Karapamu.’ Tn a lithic 
record from Venikapadu (Masula ‘Taluk, Krishna District) 
which speaks of the donation of that village by Kumara 
Hamvira, son of Kapilégvara Gajapati, to god Rajanarayana 
of Bezawada, we find certain shares in the land of that 
village assigned to Sthal«a Karanas (Sthal« Karapnalakw) and 
to Vira Karanam j.e., Grama Karanam, towards remuncra- 
tion for their services (jitavarlana), along with other temple 
servants.®*° Probably these Sthala Karanas and Viiru Kara- 
nam were expected to supervise the properties of the god in 
that village, and maintain accounts of the income and the 
expenditure of the Dévadaya. An inscription, dated S. 1443, 
from Macherla, Guntur Distrizt, mentions one Govindaraju 
Mahapatlrulu as the Sthala Karanamu of Kondapalll.**” The 
inscription mentions Buyyana Pregad« as the father of 
Govindaraju. ‘This change in the honorofic suffix, at the 
end of personal names, trom the Preyjauda« of Buyyana 
to the Mahapaolrulu of Govindarajt, is significant in that it 


2492. Fore. g. see S77, V. 1350, 105t. 1088, 1100, 1136, 1287 ; 
VI 970. 

943. See Ibid, V. 1056, 1088, 1100, 1136. 

944. Jbid, V. 1201. 

245. Jobid, VL. 1087. 

246. Ibid, X. 740. 

247, Jbid, X. 736. 
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points to the influence of Orissan traditions in coastal 
Andhra, under the rule of the Gajapatis. 


We also meet with persons bearing the titles of Patta- 
nayaka or Srikuraupa Pattanayaka,8 Mahanti,*? Thak- 
kuru,239 and some who call themselves as Prabhus.® All 
these persons in some way appear to be connected with 
local administration, which, in our present state of know- 
ledge, it is not possible to define. If the set-up of village 
administration in the recent past can be taken to reflect, at 
least to a certain extent, a continuity of medieval tradi- 
tions, then the observations of Thurston, in respect of some 
of these titles, may help us to unnerstand their origin and 
nature. Thurston writes : ‘The heads of Ganjam villages 
are, Mr. S. P. Rice informs us, “‘called Korono, the doer, 
Karji, the manager. The Korono, who is really only the 
accountant, by reason of his higher education, is generally 
the ultimate authority in the village, appropriates to him- 
self the title Potonaiko, as his caste distinction. The word 
signifies the Naik or head of the town”, and ‘The Koronos 
are divided into various sections, e.g., Sishta or Srishti, 
Vaisya, Majjula, and Matihansa, some of which wear the 
sacred thread.’®%%; and also ‘Mahanti is, in the Madras Census 
Report, 1901, defined as “a caste akin to the Koronos or 
Karanams (writers and accountants)...”. The word mcans 
great or prestige. According to a note submitted to me, 
the Mahantis gradually becam2 Karanams, with the title 
Patnaik, but there is no intemarriage between them and the 
higher classes of Karanams. The Mahantis of Orissa are 


248. See Zbid, VI. 954, 816, 1124, S45. 846. 
249. Ibid, VI. 727, 

250. Ibid, VI. 897. 

1. Zbid, ¥. 1045 ; VI. 1095, 1097. 

2. Thurston, Castes and Tribes, Vol. IV, p. 2. 
3 Loéid, Vol. IV, p. 3. 
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said to still maintain their respectability, whereas in Gan- 
jam they huve asa class degenerated, so much that the term 
Mahanti is now upheld to ridiceulc.?”?254 


Revenue Administration 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records 
speak very little. of the system of revenue administration. 
They provide us with the names of a few taxes and fewer 
revenue officials. They speak little of the methods of 
assessincent and of tax - collection and of the burden 
and the incidence of taxation. The exact duties and 
responsibilities, and the modus operands of the revenue 
officials are no where indicated. Many of the revenue 
terms which find mention in the inscriptions from the 
Andhra region of the Later Eastern Ganga and the 
Gajapati realm are common to the rest of the revenue 
systems of the Hindu dynasties of the Deccan. and South 
India, contemporaneous with the Later Lastern Gangas and 
the Gajapatis. The nature and content of these revenue 
terms have been discussed at length by eminent scholars 
like Rice, Fleet, Nilakanta Sastri, Venkataramanayya, 
Somasekhara Sarma, Mahalingam, etc., in their works on 
various aspects of the history of these dynasties of the 
Deccan and South India.?°? Tt is difficult to add anything 
more by way of elucidation or interpretation than what 
these scholars have said regarding the nature and content of 
these revenue terms. This is because the Later Eastern 


254, IJbid, Vol. IV. pp. 327-328 

255. Tho following works of these scholars may bo montioned ; 
Mahalingam TV. ¥. i) cAdministiraiion and Social Life wndor Vijayanagar, 
1940.41i) South Indian Polity, 19-45 ~ 
Nilakantn Sastri. K. i) Studies in Cola History and Administration, 1932 
ii) The Colas (Second Ed,}, 1955. 
Rico, Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, 1909 + 
Somasckhara Sarma. M, History of the Redd kingdoms, Waltnoir, 1948, 
Venkataramanay ya. N, Studies itn the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagau, 
AMndrng, 1935. 
Yazdani (l2d.), Early History of the Decan, 2 Vols. 1960. 
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Ganga and the Gajapati rulers did not disturb the revenue 
system that was already in existence and had been long in 
vogue in any particular region which had been under them 
or was newly acquired by them. But in the Orissan part of 
the Ganga and the Gajapati realm, the nomenclature of the 
revenue terms exhibits certain features exclusive and pecu- 
liar to these dynasties. But here also one has to be content 
with a list of these revenue terms, and very little can bec 
known of the exact nature and content of the terms. ‘There- 
fore in the Present discussion, it is proposed to explain tho 
revenue terms that occur in the records of the Andhra 
region on the basis of the discussion of the earlier scholars 
- regarding their nature and content and bring to light the 
exclusive features and peculiarities of the revenue nomen- 
clature in the Orissan region with an effort to understand 
their nature and content, as far as it can be grasped. 


Lani Survey : As revenue from, the land was tho sheet 
anchor of state-economy, land should have been properly 
surveyed and assessed for a proper and regular realisation 
of land revenue. According to the Madala, Panji a land 
settlement was made during the rule of Aniyanka Bhima 
III.25¢ From this land settlement it was known that out 
of the total cultivable land of 9,49,60,000 acres in the 
empire, 4,63,60,000 acres were tax free land gifted to Brah- 
manas and to royal servants. The inscriptions credit 
Bhanudéva I with certain administrative reforms ;?5” but 
it is not known whether a fresh land survey and settlement 
formed part of these reforms. 


Measuring Rods : ‘The inscriptions refer to a few 
measuring rods, called kolus (Tel.) of varying length, with 


256. Hunter. W. W. & Others, A History of ‘Orissa, (Ed. 


N. K. Sahu}, Vol. I. 
257. See above, pp. 118; p. 109, n. 35. 
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which the land was measured. We find these measuring 
rods (Tel. Kola kol«)*°% named either after the length of 
the rod measured in spans (Tel. Jena), or after the pro- 
per names of the ruling monarchs or royal officials, or after 
the titles of the rulers or the royal officials. The inscrip- 
tions mention rendu jéna kolu (rod of 2 spans), iruvidi jéna. 
kol« (rod of 20 spans), iruvali ropdu jena kia (rod of 22 
spans), muppadinalugu jena kola (rod of 834 spans), Aniy- 
anka Bhima kola and Sahasamalla kol7.23? In the Asankhali 
(Mayurbhanj Dt, Orissa) Plates Narasimha IT, the areca of 
landd onated was cletermined according to the Nealu.260 
Here it may be understood that it was an area measured 
with the measuring rod called the Nala. The Ganga and 
the Gajapati rulers, while they might have introduced new 
measuring rods named after themselves or their officials, 
when the need (of a fresh land survey) arose, in the 
Kalingadega which had always been under their authority, 
in the rest of the Andhra regions, acquired by them, they 
appear to have allowed the measuring devices that were 
already in vogue in those regions. Thus, in an inscription 
from Venkipadu (Krishna District), we find, Kumara Ham vi- 
radéva:Mahapatra (i.e. prince Hainvira), donating land to 
god Riajanarayana of Bezawada, which was measured out 
with the rod called Keésaripdti.°® From the records of the 
Reddi period, we learn that the Késaripdatst gada (pole) was 
the standard rod in use in measuring lands in coastal 
Andhra. It was in use at least from the time of Kakatiya 
Prataparudra, if not earlier 263 


258. SIZ, V¥. 1016 ° 

959. Ibid, V. 1052, 1084, 1114; X. 655. 716, 702; VI. 11883 resply. 
260. EI,XXX], p. 47; XXVIIL p. 17. 

961. See Sircar, Epigraphicad Glowsary, p. 210, s. v. “ nala ™” 

262. SIT, X. 740. 


263. For an explanation of the Késaripa {i gada see Sarma, Reddi 
Kingdoms, PP. 363-366; Yazdani (Ed.) EHD, IT, p. 688. 
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Land Units : ‘The extent of land was expressed in 
pursis and tymus, 20 tymus being equal to one pussi.2t 
The terms putt and tijmu were used to express both linear 
measures and volumetrie measures. The inscriptions 
make it clear that by one puttst of land was meant 
the area in which one gputft volume of seed could 
be sown.’°#! Khanduka and Khari are given as the 
Sanskrt equivalents of Telugu putst and we find the 
inscriptions using the abbreviations pu or kha for putitis or 
Khapdulkas and tu or na (?) for timus.2°? Tn the Alagum 
(Puri District, Orissa) inscription of Anantavarma C6da- 
ganga, we find reference to Hala as a measure of land.®°¢ 
Two inscriptions of the time of Codaganga, from Mukhalin- 
gam, dated S, 1109 and 1114 respectively, mention that 
one putti of land was made up of 500 kupntas.2°” The Telugu 
text-books on gaupnil« of the medeival times state that the 
land measured with a single pole or measuring rod, length- 
wise and breadthwise was equal to one kupta.®°8é In other 
words one square kola (meauring rod, the length of which 
varied regionally) was equal to one kupta. In two Sanskrt 
inscriptions from Srikirmam, we find the extent of land 
expressed in vdatikas.” In the copper-plate grants 
of the Ganga kings from Orissa, the aren of Jand 
donated was indicated in varikas or vafis and its subdivi- 
sions called manas and gupth 2s. The land unit gocarman 
is mentioned in the Nagari Plates of Ananga Bhima IIT as 
equivalent to 18 vatikus.”” That one vasi or vatika was 


264. SI/7, VI. 784, 860, 975, 1183. 

264a0. Zbid, IV. 1239, 1015. 

265. Jbid, VI. 784, 025, 790, S60, #24, 975 ; V. 1208. 

266. . E17, XXIX, p. 4% See.Sirear, Epigraphical Glossary, p. 125, 
s.v. ¢ Mala?. $ ଞ 

267. SIZ. ¥. 1046, 1142. 

268. nigupu vedalpunu nokkoklagadayaina guna - as quoted by 
Sarma, Reddit Lingdoms,. p. 363, n. 2 from ASPL. No. 1082. 

269. SII, V. 1205. 

270. ES, XXVIIT, p. 244 ; XXVIIT, p. 188 ; XXXI, p. 18. 

271. Jbid, XXVIII, pp. 235-258 ; text-1. 135. 
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equal to 20 méanas and one mana to 25 gupthas in the age 
of the Later Eastern Gangas is known from the Alalpur 
Plaltes of Narasimha 1.2"? 


A Local Record called the Kopndaviti Dandakavile?3 
explains that 6400 (80 x 80) sq.kuntas measured with a 16 
cubit (4 baral«) measuring rod was called in Telugu as 2 
katt (which is the equivalent of Sanskrt hhandula or 
khadga«), and that 400 (20 x 20) sq. Zuptas measured with 
an 18 eubit (4 barala paraka) rod was called marltuvw under 
certain rulers. The record further mentions that during the 
Gajapati times, there were two kinds of land units both 
called kuccal//w ; measured with a 16 eubit. rod, the first 
was of 100 (10 x 10) sq. kwptas, and the second was §0 sq. 
kuntas.; the 100 sq. kunfa kuccajju was called the greater 
measure and the 80 sq. kwupt@ kucciju was called the lesser 
measure (ekkuvapati and takkwpal).2”3a It also men- 
tions that half a kuccala was talled a khandavilu, and that 
Khandrapati (i. e., Khrindi/) in a general sense refers to a 
plot of land in a village. 


Boundary Stones : Land measured out for private or 
public purposes was marked off by bounduiry stones which 
had on them the figure of a wheel representing god Vispnw’s 
diseus, called the ‘Sudargani’. A number of Later Eas- 
tern Ganga inscriptions refer to these boundary stones set 
up at cardinal points or other convenient points. These 


boundary stones are referred to as Cakra-silalu ov Cakrapu- 
y : 


2741 


rdalu (wheel-marked stones). An inscription from Srikiur- 


272. Ibid, XXXII, pp. 17-24. For definitions and a’ discussion of 
the terms, gOcarman, vali, mdna, gunfha etc. See Sircar. D. C. in EI, 
XXVIII, p. 245. According to Wilson's (Glossary of Judicial and Revenue 
Terms a va! of land in Orissa is equal to 20 mdnas. A mdna sems to he 
otherwise called Bigha, and is said to be equal to 25 gup{has at Cuttack. 

273. M. O. M. L. 15—5—29. 

9730. STI, X. 737 of the time of Praiaparudra Gajapati rotors to 
kucea]{u. 

974. SII, VI. 1200, 1203, ; V. 1052, 1205, 1290. 
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mam, of the 3rd anka year of Bhanudéva, with reference 
to the donation of land to the temple says, caturdihsusu 
sudarsandaRkita sila pratisthapanam kriva.2? 


Classificution of Lands : For purposes of taxation, 
arable land was classified under three categories, namely 
wet, dry and garden land. The Later Eastern Ganga 
records in Telugu refer to wet land mostly by its Sanskrt 
equivalent, Jalukséiram. In one or two Sanskrt inscriptions 
it is refered to as vrihi bhiimi. It was also called in 
Telugu as madi polamu.?” Dry land was referred to by 
several names as savuka bhiimi (Sk. Khandukan-urvarda ya),2 
motum bolaimu,?"?8 Udupu bhiymi or urupu néla,*”? and vanti 
polamu.?3° Garden land was called Topu madi (garden land 
with water facility), topta gattsw Or tora bhiimt.*’! Besides, 
there is reference to house plots. 


A similar classification of land appears to have existed 
in the Orissan region of the Ganga realm. In the copper 
plate grants of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers from Orissa, 
we find reference to sasyu-bhimi (corn land), jalaksétram 
(wet land), vastu-bhimt (house-plot), go-pathw (cattle tracks) 
go-pracara (pasture lands), jodatavi (jungles), tala-vana 
(palm groves) and nigadhi-bhiimt.®8® Nisodhi-bhimi is trans- 
lated as “forbidden land’”’#3 and may refer to the burial 
ground. The Later Eastern Gangas reclaimed land for 
cultivation from forest, as becomes evident from the expres- 
sion, kritt-aranya-bhit bhaga.2%% 
275. Jbid, V. 1205. 

276. SIZ, V. 1205 ; VI. 705, 725, 
277. Jbid, VI. 1203, 729, 1002 al 
78. Jbid, VI. 729. 

79. SI, V. 1034 ;* VI. 1187. 
80. Zoid, V. 1256. 

81. JZbid, VI. 932. 723 ; V. 1027. 

82. EI XXVIII, pp. 235-238-text, 11.80 ff; XXVIII, pp. 1883- 
195-text, 7. 183-184; XXXT, p. 113. 

Jbid, XX ¥IIT, p. 188. 

284. Zbid, XXX, p. 112, 
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Lond Tenure Inscriptions point out that land was 
owned separately by the state (the ruler) and the subjects 
(the ruled). Besides, there were temple lands (devadaya), 
Jands donated to Brahmanas (brahmadléya or aqrahara lands), 
Jands clonated to the mathas and mathéadhipalis, and lands 
granted to royal servants as reward or remuneration for 
meritorious service (vr/lis, jilavattwus or fief-lands)?3%, Mention 
is made of entire villages owned by private individuals 
(Brahinanas, royal servants, royal relations ete), by temples 
and by ficf-holders, besides those that belonged to tlhe 
state. Temples lands and agqrahara lands were exempt 
from payment of taxes to the state. Inscriptions refer 
{to individual holdings whieh could be sold, bought or mort- 
gaged or donated with all proprietary rights.23? Inheritance 
in land was respected.®88 When the ruler donated land, he 
donated it with all kinds of proprietary rights. ‘The 
Velicerla Plates of Prataparudra Gajapati clearly express the 
rights of private ownership of land, when it declares that 
the land donated was free from the thirty six kinds of taxes, 
and was without any limitations and would continue to he 
so through snecessive generations of son and grandson, and 
was fit to be mortgaged or sold, and includes all kinds of 


Ss, 25? 


proprictary right Numerous arc the references in ins- 


eriptions to private ownership of land, and to its sale and 


purehase by sale dclceds called hkraya $sasanas or $r@vand 


patras.2892 


Taxes : The Velicerla Plates of Prataparndra Gajapati 
refer to gatrimsat auédatnt or thirty six kinds of taxes,??0 


285. S77, VI, 1002, 1008, 1187. 1035, S82, 1036,; V. 148, 1288S, 
1243, 1313, 1342 : X. 690, 691. i 

286. Zbid, VL. O46, 966, O81, lit, 1118, 213, 10:40, 1052, 1054 : 

X. 734, 73S. 

267. Zbid, V. 1123. N48, 1282. 1243. 1035. 1038. 

288. Jbid, V, 1104. 

289. LE7Z,,XXVIIL, pp. 205 ff. 

2890. S7/, VI. 1177, 1178, 1182, 1102, 1182. 

290. £7, XXVIII, pp. 205 ff; Bharati, 1926, Aug, p. 271. 
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It is not known known what these thirty six taxes were. 
In the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records, 
mention is made of the following taxes : 


Abhinavayamn (lu) :3*! Name of a tax. May refer 
to taxable income that may accrue in the future owing 
to improvements made on the land. 


Abhyantara or Sarvabhyantara 392 Abhyantara stands for 
abhyantara-adaya, or the internal revenue income of a 
village; probably taxes payable to the village authorities as 
against those payable to the king (bahyadaya). These taxes 
are also referred to as antarayw. The inscriptions say that a 
village has been donated sarvabhyantara. 

Agddagada-Sunkamu :2°9! Duties levied on the goods at 
any large business place. Adda, from Sk. Hatta. 

Antaraya :2%3 same as abhyantara, explained above. 

Antiséla sunkhamu or Kamsalt Aptiséta sunkhamu :294 
The meaning is uncertain. Appears to be a tax paid by the 
kamsalis or goldsmiths or all artisans. See .below, paricana- 
namvaru petite pannu. 

Aruvapamu :295 Same as Tamil aruvapa and Telugu fru- 
p2na. The tax of six papas levied on manya or rent-free 
holdings. 

Avaudana :2%% (Oriya). Also spelt as Gvadand and also 
called avédana. In Oriya it mcans a present. A tax in 
general. 

Balanijavari virajam pannu :29? A contribution by 
the Balafijas. 

291. S11, X. 707. 

292. IZbid, XK. 655, 707. 

292.a PurusOttama’r inscription, vide Gurubrahuma Sarma, Kondna- 
visi eamrdjyamu, p. 95. 

293. Ibid, X. 707. 

294. Jbid, VI. 80. 

295. Jbid, X. 651. 


296. ZI, XXVIII, pp. 306-307: XXIX, p. 50. 
297. SIZ, IV. 1375. 
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Bheta 35 (Oriya): A periodical or occasional offering 
of presents or money; presents to be offered by a 
subject or subordinate to a ruler on occasions. Same 
as the Oriya Vandapana.® 8?! See below, under kaniki. 

Dandasi-Ohuru 2 (Oriya). Chaukidari tax. Dandasi in 
Oriya means a village watchman. Same as talari-pannu in 
Telugu. Ohort as the name of a tax or cess occurs in the 
Madala Pangji.2992 

Ganuvu-ari 3% Tax to be paid on cach oil-mill by oil- 
men. 

Kaniki 3% This is the same as Kannada hapnika- 
kane, kanika-kappa or kappa-kantke. Presents from an 
inferior to a superior. Sce above, against Bheta. Below 
against Paridarsana. 

Korwu :392 The tax the cultivator had to pay in kind. 
The king’s share of the produce. 

Leavapalara 3% An excise duty on salt. S//, V. 1035, 
of the time of Codaganga, mentions a Lavanakbaradhikari. 

—mambatsu 393 A tax (?) 


Paika :3* (Oriya). Is apparently snme as padatijivya. 
Probably a tax levied on the maintenance of clubmen or 
paiks. The tax is also called Paihali in modern Oriya. 


Paticananamvars petté pannu-palya-pannu-pulya prh- 
indi 39 The tax to be paid by the five artisans, viz., the 


298. ZZ, XXIX., p. 107. 

298n. Sircar, Lpigraphical Olossariy, p. 362. 

299. AZL,XXTX, pp. 50-51 ; JASP, XXIT, p. 1. 
29Na. Mahanti, pr@cina-qadya-padi-ddrasa. p. J. Inet line - ag refer- 
redio in £7, XXTIX, p. 106. 

300. S7/, VY. 1316 : 1188. 

8301. Zbid, X. 651, 707. 


B0la. SIZ, X. 707%. 
302. Jbid, V. 1035 ; JASB, LXTI, p. #2 


303. SIT, X. 651. 
304. LT, XXIX, pe 107. 
305. S77, VT. 219. 
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carpenter, the blacksmith, the brazier, the goldsmith and 
the stone-cutter. 


Paridarsana :3°¢ (Oriya). As the name implies was « 
supervision tax, probably related to division of property. 
The real nature of the tax is uncertain. It may be the 
same as Telugu Kaniki mentioned above. 


Pauhka : 3% (Oriya). Same as Oriya Pauseri and may 
have been a tax on the money realised by the creditors 
from the debtors. 


Parvata-swikamu or Parvatwbhoga suwnikamu:38 This 
appears to be a hill rent, a tax on wood-cutters in the 
forests. 


Pedda-sunkamu :3 js the same as the Tamil Per- 
juika and the Kannada herjunka, and was a commercial tax 
on wholesale articles. 


Pendli-sunkalw 33°  Marriage-tax. The Gajapatis arc 
the earliest rulers of Andhra to exempt people from marri- 
age-tax. An inscription from Kondavigdu says that Puru- 
gOottama Gajapati exempted all the people of Kondgavigu 
from this oppressive tax. The tax appears to have been 
reintroduced in coastal Andhra by the sultans of Galkonda ; 
for, we find Mukundadéva Gajapati, (A. D. 1560-68) exemp- 
ting the people of the 21 sthalas of Rajahmundry from the 
marriage-tax. 


Peéta-sunkamx :33 Duty levied on sales of articles or 
merchandise in a market place. 


306. EI, XXIX, p. 107. 

307. IZbid, p. 106. 

308. SII, VI. 786 ; 84. 

309. Zbid, VI. S44. 

310. Inscription of PurusgOttama Cajapati, vide, Gurubrahma 
Sarma, Kopndavi {i Samrdjyamu, p. 95; S71, X. 739-Inscription of Multundn- 
déva. FR I 

$11. Inscription of Purugottame Cajapati. Vide, Gurubrahmn 
Sarma, op. cit, p. 95, 
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Révu-sunikamn :32 Dues levied for crossing the river 
and on articles brought for sale or purchase at the landing 
place. 


Samuastayamule 33 All the revenue taxes. Aya is a 
fiscal term meaning ¢ revenue’, ‘tax’. 


¥ i. a 5 ! ¥ 
Saila 34 (Oriya). An Oriyan corruption of Sanskrt 
Satika ; «a levy per one hundred articles ; one payable ina 
hundred articles. 


Frddhi :335 A super-tax or the interest on arrears 
of taxes. 


” 


the obligation of offering uncooked food ; a kind of levy in 
Oriya records. 


Voda ;33% (Oriya). Same as the modern Oriya vada? ; 


Tax on waste lands, on pastures (in Telugu called 
pullari) and tax on cowries or shells find mention in the 
Oriya inscriptions of Purugottama and Kapilégvara from 
the temple of Jagannath.” 


SE Er es Pe Pa 2 
312. ° Jbid. 
313. Ibid, X. 70%. 
311. ES, XXVIII, p. 30%. 
315. Ibid, XX VIII, p. 308. 
316. Zbid, XXIX, p. 10. 
317. JASB. LXTL, pp. 91-92. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


CORPORATE ACTIVITY 


Ever since the dawn of human intellect, the gregarious 
instinct in man had prompted him to join with his other 
fellow beings in a common endeavour for the achievement 
of pleasure and profit. With the advancement of civili- 
sation, these joint human endeavours expressed themselves 
in the form of definite organisations, directed towards the 
achievement of certain economic, social or religious pur- 
poses. People following the same profession or trade, or 
pursuing the same craft, and people with common social 
and religious purposes and aims flocked together into 
corparations or guilds, for the realisation of their aims and 
purposes, and to derive mutual benefit by solving in com- 
mon the problems they faced in the pursuits of their pro- 
fessions or crafts. In India, the beginnings of a well and 
highly developed form of corporate activity may be traced 
back to the Vedic period.? In the Telugu country, definite, 
active and well-developed existence of professional: and 
craft guilds may be traced back to the times of the Satavah- 
anas, if not earlier. And the unbroken and unhampecred exi- 
stence of these corporate bodies from Satavahana times 
down to the 15th and 16th centuries, in Andhradésa, is 
greatly atested by epigraphic and literary evidence. Spea- 
king of their existencé during the medieval period in the 
Telugu country, one scholar, very aptly, says : “Indeed, 
one of the most intercsting and instructive features of 
Life in Andhradésa during the middle ages, from about 


J. Fora succinct statement of references to corporate activity in the 
early literature of India, See Narasimha Roo. R. Corparate Life in Medieval 
Andhra Désa pp. 1-4. ° 
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A. D. 1000 to 1500, was the organization of functional 
groups into efficient, self-governing institutions performing 
a wide range of functions significant alike from the stand 
point of the groups concerned and the society as a whole. 
Inscriptions and literary worke of this period contain refe- 
rence to over half a dozen such of organizations.” 


Under the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis, 
as under the other medieval dynasties that ruled over 
Andhradéga, there is evidence of much corporate activity. 
The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records, mostly 
in Telugu and to some extent in Sanskrt, and available 
largely from the temples of Kalinga and the coastal dis- 
tricts of Andhra, furnish us with a knowledge of the actiri- 
ties of the following corporate bodies : 1) The Kampulu 
2, The Nayalwulw 8) The Désiratsadlu 4) The Urivaru 
5) The Telili-Vevurnu 6) The Nakaramwu 7) The Mahajanulu 
8S) The Vaigpavrlu 9) The Pancadwlu 10) The Sanivarw and 
11) The Ant/yajilw. We may preface a consederation of the 
nature and activities of these bodies bv the remark that we 
find most of their activities, economic, social and religious, 
related in some way to the institution of the temple, 
the greatest inflnential organization, next to the state, 
in the life of the middle ages. 


1) The Kampulu 
f s 
The guild of eultivators known as the Kampulu was a 


professional community which we find active in a corporate 

capacity under the Later Eastern Ganga administration. 

The literal meaning of the word Kampwu or Kapu (the sin- 

gular form of the plural Kampalw or Kapulu), in the Telugu 

Jnngnage is ¢ a protector or guard? ; but the word has been 
o 1 [=] 

used over the centuries to denote a cultivator, one who 


Narasimha Tino, Op. Cit, p. th. 
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lives by tilling the soil. These tillers of the soil were called 
the protectors or guards of the village as they formed the 
majority of the village militia and protected the village 
from depradations by man and beast ; and also because by 
the sweat of their brow they produced the main sustenance 
of life, the food. The guild of cultivators was called the 
Kampulu, in the time-honoured tradition of naming dhe 
guilds after the profession of the members, of which the 
guild was constituted. The guild of cultivators, like the 
guilds of several others professional groups, finds its ancicnt 
sanction in Gautama, the earliest of the Dharmeasiilr 
writers, who says that cultivators, traders, herdsmen, 
money - lenders and artisans can lay clown rules (of 
conduct) for their respective classes and that the king 
should give legal decsions, in respect of these classes, 
after having learnt the state of affairs from those who, in 
each case, have the competency to speak.’ 


At the present day, in the Andhra country, that scc- 
tion of the fourth caste whose traditional and hereditary 
profession had been cultivation of land are referred to as 
Kapulwv. These Kapuluw of the present day are generally 
found to belong to the Regdi community, and thus we 
hear of sections of this community being referred to as 
Panta Kapulu, Pakanag Kapulau, Motati Kapulu, Desiiru 
Kapulu ete ; besides, members of the Kamma or Naiyudu 
(same as the Nayak of inscriptions) community whose 
hereditary profession had also bcen agriculture, are also 
included, sometimes, in the community of Kapulu. But, 
other sections of the fourth caste like the potters, the oil- 
pressers, the weavers, the herdsmen etc., even if they inheri- 
ted cultivation of land as their profession are hardly refer- 
red to as belonging to the community of Kapulw. Thus at 


3. Gawu. Dh, 2-2.21-22, Haradatta’s Mitd/Sara on Gautama explains 
karsakah as krsijivinah. 
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the present day the community of Ka@pulu isa caste organi- 
sation, consisting of members of the fourth caste only, and 
of whom the community of Reddis form the majority. In 
the light of its present constitution, it is pertinent to 
enquire whether, during the Later Eastern Ganga and the 
Gajapati rule, the membership of the guild of cultivators, 
the Kampulu, was confined only to the fourth caste or 
sccetions of ‘the fourth caste, or whether its membership was 
open to all members of Hindu socicty, to whatever caste they 
might belong, provided that they made agriculture their pro- 
fessjon. In other words, whether the guild of Kampulu was a 
closed organisation on the basis of caste or was it an open 
organisation for any one who followed agriculture as his 
profession ? 


Evidently, the majority of the members of the culti- 
vators’ guild should have been from the fourth caste, as 
the number of persons from the other three castes who took 
to the tilling of the soil must have been relatively very small. 
The Simrtis prescribe that the higher castes should take to 
the cultivation of land only as a last resort or apaddharma, 
in case they were not able to eke out their livelihood accor- 
ding to the labours prescribed for them.” But there is 
clear epigraphic and literary evidence that at least a few 
meinmbers of the higher castes were taking to agriculture as 
their profession. Literary evidence points out that two 
great Telugu poets of Briahmana origin, Potana and 
Srinmatha, took to agriculture as means of livelihood, the 
first by choice and the latter as a last resort. The defini- 
tion of a Srént, by Vijnanesvara in his Milaksarw, as “a 
guild of persons earning their livelihood by the same kind 
of labour, though belonging to differant castes or the samc 
caste’ ¢ also does not bar a person of any caste from 

4. Manu, X, 81-131. The Smrtis include Krys or agriculture as 
ono of the duties of a Vaisya; but, the Vaisya appears to havo long given it 


up, and confined himself mainly to trado. 
a. Mitdkgara, II. 30. 
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being a member of any guild. But theory appears to have 
been different from practice, and the question arises 
whether these persons of the higher castes, who were agri- 
eulturists were on the rolls of the membership of the culti- 
vators’ guilds and whether they actively participated in the 
deliberations and activities of the guild. The Later Eostern 
Ganga and the Gajapati records leave us uncertain in res- 
pect of answers to these queries. An epigraph from Sri- 
kurmam, dated S. 1168, refers to a Brahmana who was 
called Kapu Megapw.° It is not clear from the inscripti nm 
whether this is the proper name of the person or whether 
it has any reference to the person’s profession. This 
Kapu Megapu is mentioned as of Parasarya gotrw, and the 
son of one Suruniyaka.” The word Megapu is used in the 
inscriptions in the sense of a temple watchman or guard.® 
Until we are sure of the meaning of the word Kéapu 
Megapu, it is dificult to decide whether the Brihmana 
referred to in this epigraph was a member of the cultivators’ 
guild or not. A contemporary epigraph from Yanaimadala, 
(Guntur District), dated S. 1185, states that the Kampulu 
of that place gifted to a temple a contribution at the 
rate of 1 Cinnw per Mada by the Briahmanas and 1 
Cinna per Madu by the Gollavaru (cowherds).’ On the 
basis of this inscription, it is pointed out that unless 
the guild included Brihmana and Geolla cultivators it 
would not have had the right to levy this contribution on 
them.!° And as clinching proof of this is offered the Prasasti 
pertaining to this guild wherein the guild is said to have 
sprung from all the four castes (Catvrvarpa kulodbhavam).1 


6. SI7, V. 1293, 
7. Ibid. 


8. Ibid. 

9. Jobid, IV. 934. 
10. Narasimha Rao, Op. Cit, p. 80. 
11. Jbid. 
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The Prasasti reads: Srimalum Bhimi-pulranam Srimad-goksi 
rajivinim Sarvaloka-hilan=nyayam Citrameélasya $asanam 
Jiyatam jagatam=élat palanam ragtraposanam Sasanam 
bhiimi-putranam Caturvarna-bulodbhavam.” Attention may 
be drawn herc to the translation of the phrase Caturvarpa 
Kulodbhavam of this Prasasti as “sprung from the fourth 
class”? (Sidra) by Butterworth and Venugopala Chetty.3 
An acceptance of this translation will make the guild of 
cultivators a caste organisation. Inscriptional evidencs, 
though meagre, supports the thesis that the guild of 
cultivators was not a caste organisation; but, the doubt 
always remains whether members of the higher castes, 
particularly the Brahmanpnas, with so many restrictive 
rules of conduct and behaviour, did ever become full-fled- 
ged members of the cultivators’ guild. 


Epigraphical evidence points out that Sidras of any 
subsect, if they happened to be cultivators, became full 
members of the guild, and took an active part in all its deli- 
berations and corporate activities. “In an epigraph from 
Srikurmam, dated S. 1167, the tenth regnal (actunlly anka ) 
year of Narasimha TI, we find the Kampulw of Indapuram, 
under the leadership of a cattleherd, Prola Konari by 
name, donating 25 cows to god Srikurmanaitha.!* Here 
that a Golla or cattle-herd was chosen as the leader of the 
Kampulw of Indapura points to the fact that the guild was 
open to all cultivators of the fonrth caste, be they of any 
subsect. But some distinction, it might have been a dis- 
tinction without a difference, appears to have been made 
between Kampulu, a community cf hereditary cultivators 


12. SI//, VII. 129. 

13. NDI, II, pp. 824f. Narasimha Rao also refors to this inscrip- 
tion, but is silent regarding the correctnoss or otherwise of this translation. 
Cf. Narasimha Rao. Op. Cit, p. 77, n. 10. 

14. SIZ, V. 1294. 
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within the fourth caste, as such, and members of the other 
communities, who were cultivators only by choice. j Aor, in 
a record of the time of Anantavarma C6odaganga from 
Mukhalingam, we find two persons, Kondiya and Ninkana, 
referred to as sri or cultivators of the oilmen 
community. \Silarly,- another inscription of the same 
time from Nariayanapuram (Bobbili Taluk) mentions a Sani 
Kampu or a cultivator of the Sani or Dévradisi com- 


munity. 


We may now seek the evidence of inscriptions to learn 
of the nature of functions of the cultivators’ guild and its 
‘rights and responsibilities. The Later Eastern Ganga epi- 
graphs refer to a mnmumber of instances, wherein the 
Kampulu of a village, together with their leaders, accept 
a money deposit (usually 5 madas) in return for the respon- 
sibility of supplying oil for a perpetual lamp in a temple, 
gifted by devotees.” The guild accepted such money 
deposits, not only for the supply of oil to perpetual lamps, 
but also for any other stipulated purpose. kfhus, we find 
in a record from Mukhalingam, dated S. 1054, one Ajjala 
Erapotu, a puravari (tax-collector), leaving a deposit of 3 
madas with the Kampulu of Tulagama, with the stipulation 
that for the interest (poli) on the three madas, the Kam- 
pulu should see that the temple of Madhukesvara was 
adorned with pennants, be})/s, peacock feathers etc., on 
Uttarsyana Sankranti.’® YAnother inscription from the 
same place, dated in the 37th regnal year of Anantavarma 
Codaganga, is interesting in that it throws some light on 
the membership of the guild and its method of function- 
ing.3? In thiseimstription, the Kampxlu of Peddakondja 


15. Ibid, V. 1076. 
16. Zbid,X. 654. | | 
17. Zoid, V. 1051, 1029, 1330, 1018 ; X. 671, 674, 689. 
18. Ibid, V. 1081. 

e 19. Zbid,-V. 1029. 
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(village) in Varahavantani (i.e., Varahavartani vigaya) with 
their ‘chiefs Bhattiniyaka and Papinayaka, received five 
magdas as deposit towards the supply of ghce for a perpetual 
lamp. The inscription stipulates that the Kampulw of the 
entire village (Kampulu ri moltilamuna) should maintain 
the lamp (nagapamgalavaru). The Telugu phrase Uri 
mollamuna is very significant in that it not only points that 
‘the Karimulw were to act in a corporate capacity, but also 
ithat all cultivators of the village were, ipso fdclo members 
lof the guild of KapuhceX Sanslet epigraph from Multha- 
lingam, dated S. 1006, provides us with further elucidation 
regarding the membership of the guild of cultivators.’ In 
this inscription, we find one Kumara Narayana Vahiniga, 
entrusting the maintenance of a perpetual lamp to the 
Krsivalaryas (the eultivator-gentlemen), residing in the 
village of Ainbavali (K rsivalaryair= anuvarlyam= Ambavali- 
nivésair). The honorific epithet ary« used with the Krsi- 
valus or eultivators points to the great respect in which the 
members of the cultivators’ guild were held, even by 
eminent officers of state, like Kumara Narayana Vahiniga.?! 


Inscriptions point out that not onlv the Kampulw of 
euch village organised themselves into a corporate body, 
but also the Kanmpulu of several villages in a territorial 
division organised themselves into a greater corporation 
and federation, and assumed responsibilities in that capa- 
city. Thus, we find the Karhpulw of Talanda Twelve nccep- 
ting a deposit of 10 magas in one case,*®” and one and half 
purrsis of land in another case,®? towards the maintenance 
of a perpetual lamp in each case. Incidentally we come to 
Ee IP ee Pr 

20° Zbid, V. 1097. 

21. Narayana VahinifSa is described ag niyOgé Kajingé sapaddm- 

bujalth. 
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learn that the Kampulw also held land in trust for the 
maintenance of any specified purpose. We have seen else- 
where that Talanda Twelve refers to the group of twelve 
villages, with Talanda as headquarters in the territorial 
division called Talandauaidgu.®* 


A few cpigraphs mention that the Kampuiu were 
acting under the leadership of or the authority of certain 
Nayalas, whose names were given. The Telugu terms used 
to indicate the authority or leadership of these Nayakas 
(chiefs) over the guild are lompaina or lopaina, pampuna 
and berasina, which actually mean “‘ etcetera”, © under the 
direction of ’ and ‘inclusive of? respectively, but by con- 
text mean, ‘under the leadership of’. Thus we come 
across the expressions Intiri Brahminayakwndw l6paina 
Kampulu,° Korusire pampuna Muaulipariti Kampulu,2 
Peddakondlw Bhattinayaka Papinayakwu berasina Kampulu,2? 
Nakarapuvada Pallinayaku Revinayaku berasina Kampulu,’? 
Indapuramuna Golla Prolakonari lopaine Kampulu®? etc. 
We may infer that each village-guild of Kampulu, elected 
or selected one or two leaders from among the members of 
the guild, and these leaders acted as the spokesmen and as 
well as the executive of the guild. 


It has been observed at the beginning of this chapter 
that at the present day, the Kampulu or Kapulw mainly 
consist of the members of the Reddi community, besides a 
few Nayudus. But in the Later Eastern Ganga records, we 
nowhere come across a, Redd named as a leader of the Kam- 
pulu, or even as an ordinary member, It appears that during 


24. See ahove pp. 125-126. 
25. SII, V. 1016. 
26. JZbid, V. 1018. 
27. Ibid, V. 1029. 
28. Ibid, V. 1138. 
29. Ibid, V. 1294. 
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the period under review, the members of the cultivators’ 
community, did not attach the suffix Reddi to their names, 
and its usc at the end of personal names was confined only to 
the heads of villages referred to as Réafttadis or Ragtrakiita 
s Pramukhas in the inscriptions. The term Nayaka generally 
implied a chieftain in the royal service, and sometimes it was 
adopted as a hereditary title by persons, even when they were 
not in the service of the state. Itis also probable that these 
leaders of the guild, after they were chosen as leaders by 
the members of the guild, had royal recognition of their 
office, and adopted the honorofic title of Nayakz. In the 
inscriptions, we come across a guild of Néayakulu. Tt 
is a problem to reconcile the Na@yahas of the guild of tlie 
Nayakas with the Nayakas of the guild of the Kéampuh30 


We may now summarise our observations regarding 
the guild of Kampulu, as it flourished under the Later 
Eastern Gangas : 


1) The cultivators of land in a village formed into 
the guild of Kampulu. 


3) In theory, the membership of the guild was open 
to all the villagers, irrespective of their castc, who took to 
the profession of agriculture, hereditarily or by choice ; 
but in practice, the members of the higher castes, who for 
some reason or other took to agriculture, did not appear 
to have participated actively in the deliberations or activi- 
ties of the guild. ‘The members of the different sub-castes 
within the fourth varna, were admitted as full members of 
the guild ; but the sub-caste of Kampulwu, as such, ‘who 
formed the majority of the guild-members, and who were & 
community of hereditary cultivators, were distinguished 


30. See below, undor tho heading ‘‘ Ns yakulu ”, 
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from members of other communities, who became culti- 
vators by choice ; thus, if an oil-presser became & culti- 
vator and a member of the guild, he was referred to as & 
Teliki Kapu. But this might be a distinction, without a 


difference. 


3) The Kampulu elected as their spokesmen and 
executive heads one or two persons from the members of the 
guild. Usually these executive heads bore the title of 
Nayak. The election or selection of these leaders was 
quite open, and we find even a Golla (a member of the 
cattle-herd community) being mentioned as the leader of 
the guild. 


4) The guild activity was not restricted to the village 
only. The guilds of several villages federated themselves 
into a wider corporation, as may be inferred from the refe- 
rence to the Kampulu of Talanda Twelve, or the twelve 
villages of Talanganidu. Whether the corporate activity 
of the guild in a federated form extended to still wider 
areas, such as a Vigaya or a Désu cannot be ascertained. 


5) All the persons in a village who took to the profes- 
sion of agriculture, ipso faclo, appear to have become 
members of the guild, and the guild resolutions were 
binding on all of them. 


6) The guild discharged the functions of a bank and 
accepted deposits in specie or held lands in trust, for the 
maintenance of any specified religious purpose. It is likely, 
vhat it earned a certain income by these banking operations. 


2) The Nayakulu 


A number of Later Eastern Ganga epigraphs registe- 
ring gifts in cash or kind for perpetual lamps, entrust the 
‘maintenance of these lamps to a corporate body of persons 
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called the Nayakulu. In an inscription, dated $S. 1208, 
the words Nétiaw and N&@yalka are used as synonyms.3! There- 
fore Nayaka means a leader or chief. During the period 
under review we find a number of persons in royal service, 
suffixing to their names the title Na@yal:w ; and by a number: 
of others, it was adopted as a hereditary title, even. when 
they were mot actually in royal service. Thus we find 
persons of several communities, whether in royal service or 
not, assuming this title at the end of their names. In the 
inscriptions, we come across members of the Brihmapa,3? 
the Kayastha?? and the Agasale or the artisan? communi- 
ties bearing this title. But all these several people bear- 
ing the title, Nayaka, be they private individuals or 
those engaged in royal service appear to have nothing to do 
with the corporate body of persons known as the Nayakulu. 
The Nayakulu appear to be the leaders and spokesmen of 
the several sub-castes, the professional groups or the craft- 
guilds that obtain in a village. Thus we come across Kain- 
stali Nayakulu,3 Vaisnava Nayakula3®® and the Nayakulu or 
the leaders of the guild of Kampulu.3” The Nayakulu appears 
to be a composite body or federation of the Nayakas or 
leaders of the professional, the craft and the caste or sub- 
caste guilds that obtained in a village during medieval 
times. A record from Simhacalam, dated S. 1195, refers 
to Uri Nayakulu, or the Nayakulu of the village.’ Nakaru- 


puvada Nayakulu or the Nayakas of Nakarapuxida (ic. 
Mukhalingam) are mentioned in two epigraphs from 


Mukhalingam, of the time of Anantavarma. Cogaganga.?’ 


31. SIZ, Vi. 885. 

32. Zbid, VI. 785; V. 1295, 1332. 
33. Zbid, V. 1056, 1058. 

34. Jbid, VI. 945. 

35. Zobid, ¥. 1191. + 
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Yenne village (Yenne Kaliigabhibujah).*3 Here the words 
amatya and bhibuwjakh used in respect of the Nayakulu is 
significant in that it points to their leadership of the villages 
and to the importance the state attached to their counsel 
in respect of administrative matters affecting the areas 
under their leadership. In this connection, we may also 
refer to an Oriyan inscription in Telugu script, from Simha- 
calam, dated in the 13th year of Narasimha, the general 
purport of which appears to be that when .the Kalirga 
Pariksa (Governor of Kalinga province) wanted to donate 
(the income of) a few villages with their hamlets, to the 
temple, he did so with the express permission of all the 
Nayakulu of those villages. 


A few inscriptions refer to Kalinga Néayakulw or 
Kalingamandalw Nayakulu, pointing out that the Nayakulu 
as a corporate body existed not only at the village or town 
level, but also at a regional level. One or two inscriptions, 
like the one mentioned above referring to Yenne Kalinga 
Bhiibhujah which may be rendered as the Kajinga« Naya- 
kulw of the Yenne village, give scope to think that the 
Nayakulw of any village in Kajingadeésa were in a general way 
referred to as Kalinga Nayakulw. But, besides, the Naya- 
kulw of several villages federated themselves into a common 
assembly, for purposes which required their services or 
demanded their attention, becomes clear from an inscrip- 


tion from Srikurmam, dated S. 1152.5 In this inscription, 


43. Zbid. The relevant portion of the inscription reads : 
Gargavamsanijamdatyd Yenne Kalingabhtbhujah tésam paddayugam natva 
yacé mé kirtiravyatam. 7 

44. Ibid, VI. 940. The linos leading to this inference read : 
Taditoravapa Usva gramasahite samasta Ndyagamkkara sanamata. This 
appoars to be a vory important inscription io learn of the corporate activity 
under tho Later Eastern Gangas, if we can know ihe full meaning of its 
contents. 

45 Ibid, ¥. 1280. 
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The guild of Nayakulu, with the several professional, craft 
and communal interests of a village or town represented on 
it by their respective chiefs, acted as a forum of the entire 
village or town, and in all its transactions acted on behalf 
of the whole village or town, reflecting its consensus, and 
exerting its offices to sccure the common weal. 


As a body representing equally the different interests 
of a village, the guild of Nayakulu acted as a liaison bet- 
ween the government and the village ; and the state 
appears to have recognised the guild’s right to be consulted 
in all administrative matters affecting the village, including 
criminal, civil and boundary disputes. Weare supported in 
this view by two inscriptions. The first inscription, from 
Srikirmam, dated S. 1152, of the time of Aniyanka Bhima 
IIT, refers to a boundary dispute between two villages, and 
a judical tribunal appointed by the ruler to resolve this 
dispute. In the list of members appointed to serve on the 
tribunal, among other individuals and corporate bodies, we 
find mention of the Nayukulu of scven villages.’ Below, 
swe should speak more of the importance of this inscription, 
in greater detail.** The second inscription is from Srikir- 
mam, dated S. 1172.3 In the Sanskrt part of this ins- 
ceription, at the end, the viceroy of the southern country 
(Daksinadesadhikari), of Narasimha 1, having instituted 
several services in the temple, makes an appeal to the 
Nayakulu of the Yenne village in Kajiaga to protect his 
charities, by addressing them as the loyal counsellors of 
tlie rulers of the Ganga dynasty (Gingaramsa wijamatya), 
and as leaders of the Kalinga country beionging to the 


40. JZbid, V. 1290. 
41. See below, pp. 219-220; Cn. ub; ‘Judicial Procedure’, 
42. SIZ, V. 1158S. 
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the Nayakulu of seven villages, ViZ., Simhapura, Srikurmam, 
Ippili and Tamaraceruvu in Variahavartani (Visaya or 
District), Kuruvigu in Sammaka Pampu or Vigaya, Tollabi 
and Dharmavoram in Erada Pumpu, who were appointed as 
members, in their corporate capacity, to serve on a judicial 
tribunal, were together termed as Kalingamapdala Nayna- 
kulu or the Nayakulu of the Kalinga province. But there 
is no way of knowing whether the corporation of Kalinga- 
mandala Nayakulu met on an ad hoc basis, or were organised 


as a permanent body. 


The Kalinga Nayakulu, like a few other corporate 
bodies, the Vaigsnavulu!® and the Pancalulu!’ for example, 
were associated with the temple administration, though the 
exact nature of this association could not be ascertained. 
We have already referred above to an inscription, wherc- 
in no less an officer than the governor or viceroy of Kalinga 
or the southern province pays obeisance to the feet of tlic 
Kalinga Nayakas, and to his eternal glory requests them 
to protect and maintain his charities.’ One epigraph says 
that the lighting of the perpetual lamp was to be done (i. € 
maintained) by the Kaliiga Nayakas (etat dipaprajvalunam 
Kalingandayakath karaniyam).? An epigraph from Simhha- 
calam, dated S. 1275, says that Narasimha III instituted a 
service called Ganga-Narasimha bhoga in the temple at 
Simhacalam and entrusted its maintenance to the care of 
five Nayakas, and that Bhanudéva III during his time revived 
this bAoga and again entrusted its maintenance to the care 
of five Nayakas and made provision for the livelihood of 
these Nayakas as of old.’° Inscriptions mention Kalinga 


46. Seo below, s.v., “Vaisnavulu”’. 

47. Seo below, under the heading “‘Paficadulu’”’. 
48. See above, p. 219, n. 43, 

49. SII, V. 1205. 

50. IZbid, VI. 1046. 
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Nayakas also in the list of temple servants, like Sri Vaigs- 
pavas etc, who were entitled for shares in the services 
(bhogas) instituted by devotees.’ 


Like several other guilds of the. times, the Néayalkulu 
also accepted money deposits or held lands in trust for the 
maintenance of a specified religious purpose, such as supply- 
ing oil for a perpetual lamp.®? We are to assume that 
these limited banking operations of the guilds Jeft them 
with a margin of profit. 


Each village guild of Nayakulw appears to have elected 
or selected one or two chiefs as its executive and spokes- 
men. Thus in the inscription referred to above,’ in which 
the Nayakas of seven villages are mentioned, the Nayakas 
of each village are said to be under the authority of one 
Néayalka, whose name is given.“ A record from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 1129, says that the Nayahkulu of the place, inclu- 
ding five Nayawkas whose names are mentioned, together 
with a certain Karana Appiniyaka accepted the responsibi- 
lity of supplying oil for a perpetual lamp.” It is possible 
that these five Nayakas mentioned by name formed the 
executive committee of the guild of Nayakulu of the place, 
and Karana Appinayaka, who also might have been one of 
the members of the guild, served as the accountant of the 
guild.®® 


Attention may be drawn to a curious and inexplicable 
tradition of the Kalingamandala Nayakulu; dedicating their 


Zbid, V. 120+, 12183. 
Zbid, V. 1345, 1052, 1037, 1343, 1205. 
Jbid, V. 1290; See above, p. 220. 
IJbid, e.gs, Simhapuramuna Aditydndyuku 10paina Ndyakulu, 
Ippili Gaiigamandyal: wu 1Opaina Nayakulu etc. 
55. JZbid, VI. 1199. 
56. See Narasimha Rao, Op. Cit, p. 109. 
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daughters as Dévaddsis (temple dancers and servants) to the 
temple. The existence of such a tradition is suggested by 
a record from Srikarmam, dated S. 1172, of the time of 
Narasimha 1.5’ Tn this inscription, it is mentioned that the 
daughters of Kajingamandala Nayakulu, 30 in number, 
were members of a dancing party, dedicated by thc king to 
{ the temple-and called as Viranarasimhadéva Sampradayyw.5 
imscription we find shares, by way of yearly salary 
daily food, being allotted to these thirty women, from 
ut of a service (bhoga) instituted by the viceroy or gover- 
or of the southern province. 


In conclusion, we may say a few words regarding the 
membership of the guild of Nayakulw.? If it is a caste or 
sub-caste oriented corporation, the records furnish us with 
no clue to know the caste or sub-caste of its members. If 
it is a craft or professional guild, we have no exact idea of 
the profession or craft followed by its members, except 
that their services were in some way utilised by the state 
in matters pertaining to local administration. But, like 
the guild of K@mpulu, the guild of Nayakulw also appears 
to be an open organisation, with no bar against any com- 
munity, caste, craft or profession being represented on it ; 
and here also, as with the guild of Kampulu, the higher 
castes, particularly the Brahmanas, appear not to have been 
on the roles of the guild. In the case of Brahmanas, it is 
easy to explain their absence on the rolls of these professio- 
nal and craft guilds. The majority of the Brahmanas lived 
in exclusive Brahmana villages called agraharas, and had 
their own caste guild called the Mahajanuli;° ° as such 


¥ 
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they had little chance or need to be associated with the 
activities of various craft or professional guilds. What is 
true of the Brihmanas, may also be true of the Vaisyas, who 
like the Brahmanas, had their own exclusive caste guild 
called the Nagaramwu or Nakaramu.02 


The Désirattadlu 


The Déesirattadiw was a prominent social group of the 
fourth caste,” whom we find active in a corporate capa- 
city under the Later Eastern Gangas. Scholars are at one 
in pointing out that the term Ruttadi was the earlier form 
of the modern term Reddi, used as a badge of commiumal 
and social distinction by a predominant section of the Kapu. 
or agricultural community in the Telugu country.’ We 
also learn that the term Rattadi, and its still earlier vari- 
ants, viz., Rattakudi, Rattagqudi, Rattodi, together with 
their Sanskrt equivalent Réastrakiita, find mertion in the 
inscriptions of the late sixth and early seventh centuries 
from the districts of Guntur, Kurnool and Cuddapah, and 
in the Eastern Calukya inscriptions, from the seventh cen- 
tury to the tenth century.°3. Somasckhara Sarma observes: 
“The Rattakudis of the Telugu inscriptions of the sixth and 
and seventh centuries were a section of the Rattas who 
spread over the whole of the Central Deccan in a very 
remote period and had their settlements both in the Canarese 
and the Telugu countries. The term Ras traki ta-pramulkha 
finds mention in the copper-plate records of the coastal 
Andhra country from about the. seventh CentNTY.......eceeecen. 


60a. See below, s.v., “The Nakaramu”. 

6]. For a reference, in tho Lator Eastern Gaga inscriptions to the 
Sidra casto of the Rattadis, see a little below in p. 224. 

62. See SO0masékhara Sarma, Reddi Kingdoms, pp. 70 ff; Iswara 
Dutt, “ Rog di PadOtpatti Vikasamu ”, Redd Samcika, pp. 97 ff. 

63. Sarma opines that Raftfagudi was the earlicr form, which was 
later sanskritised as Rasfrakiifa. Soe, Sarma Op. Cit, p. 71. 
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It was Jayasimhavallabha I, the Eastern Cajukya monarch, 
son of Visnuvardhana I who addressed for the first time 
the Ragstraktta-pramukhas at the time of making a grant 
of some land or village to brihmanas. This shows that the 
Rattakudis spread along the sea-board as far north as 
Kalinga, and that they became the leaders of the village 
community by the time of Jayasimha Vallabha I. ver 
since that time, they maintained their reputation as the 
chiefs of the cultivating class of the Telugu country. The 
kings therefore found it necessary, at the time of making 
grants of lands or villages to Brahmanas to inform and 
address the Ragstrakita-pramukhas inhabiting a ndaduw (a 
territorial division) in which the land or village donated 
lay.” 

A the Later Eastern Ganga records, the earlicst 
Mention of the Rattadi may be traced to the Arasavalli 
plates of Vajrahasta III, dated S. 982.°° In these plates, 
which speak of the grant of the village of Arasavalli to 
Kayasthas and Rattudis the Rattadis are mentioned by 
name, and it is specifically said that they were of Sidra 
origin (Sudra vamsodbhava Mavi Rattadi etc). Thus this 
inscription leaves us in no doubt that the Rattaudis were of 
the fourth caste. The other variant forms of Rattadi we 
come across in the Later Eastern Ganga records are Ratradi 
(S. 1107) and Raggi (S. 1315).°% A is only in the later 
charters of Anantavarma’ Codaganga, which contain a 
mythical genealogy, that we find the earliest reference of 
an Eastern Ganga ruler addressing the Rdastrakita-pramu- 
khas, while making a grant of land.or village®é, It may be 


G64. Somaselhara Sarma, Op. Cit, 75. 

65. Bharati, 1954, May, p. 449 f. 

66. SII, V. 1135. 

67. Ibid, V1. 1036. 

68. For e.g. **Korni Plates of Anantavarma Codaganga”, KDC, 
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mentioned here, that this tradition of addressing the Réas- 
trakita-Pramukhas by rulers, while making grants of villa- 
ges or lands, went out of vogue after the 12th century A. D. 


The Désirattadlu, by the use of the epithet dési, which 
means native, appear to have marked themselves off as a 
social group distinct from the rest of the Rattudis or the 
Reddit community, whose existence as a social group and 
corporate body is known from the inscriptions of the times 
under review.’ We learn that the earliest reference to 
Dasarattodi occurs in a copper-plate grant of the Eastern 
Cajukya king, Ammaraja Vijayaditya 1, dated in his tenth 
regnal year, that is Saka 877.7° ; and also that the term 
Desarattodi was later contracted into Désast, to which sect 
of Panta-Kapus, the Reddi kings are said to have belon- 
ged.” In the Later Eastern Ganga inscriptions, we find 
the use of the word Desirattad/u till the thirteenth century 
A. D. Tt may also be mentioned here that where as all 
Rattadlw or Deésirattadiuw were Kapus, all Kapus were not 
Rattadlu. In our discussion of the guild of Kampulu we 
have noticed that not a single Rattadi is mentioned as a 


member of that guild. 


TPliree Eastern Ganga epig aphs refer to the corporate 
activity of the Désirartaudiw. All the three cpigraphs men- 
tion Bhogapuram (Visakhapatnam District) as the abode of 
the Desirattadlu. It appears that Bhogapuram was the 
headquarters of the community, where its members lived 
in large numbers, and just as Penugonda was the headquar- 
ters of Vaisya community” and Bezawada that of tha 
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Telikis-1000 community.’”? An epigraph from Bhogapuram, 
/Aated S. 1027, mentions that one Mainisetti ‘handed over 
some cash to the Désirauttadlu of Bhogapura, for the purpose 
of reclaiming a certain area of land under a tank, which 
land he appears to have gifted to a temple.”. Another 
epigraph from the same place, dated S. 1100, the 11th 
(aka) year of Rijaraja II, mentions that one Kannama 
Setti, son of Vennapa Désati raised a Jain temple named 
after the ruler as Rajaraja Jinilaya, and with the express 
permission of the Défsirattadlw (Desirattadla anmatamuna) 
gifted to the temple one putsi of land towards the east of 
the pasturage owned by the Désirwttadlu, and another putti 
of land towards the north-east of the village.” This 
Kannama Setti or Kannamanayaka bears the title Desiya- 
bharananand Sets and is called the prabhw or ruler of 
Bhogapura, also called Nanadési-Vilruma Ganga-Viru- 
peémtsa. That Bhogapura was also called, otherwisc, as 
Nanadesi-Vikrama Garnga-Virapémtta, indicates that it was 
a great mart of trade, which attracted merchants from diffe- 
rent regions and countries. It appears that Kanntima 
ndayaka (Sk.) or Kunnama Settt was the administrative 
head appointed by the state to rule over Bhogapurn. As 
his father was called Vennapa Désati, Desai being an ahbre- 
viated form of Desarattadi, it is likely that he was also 2 
Desarattugdi chosen by the government, and probably with 
the permission of the Desarattadlw, to preside over the 
administration of Bhogapura, and be responsible to the 
government for tax-collections etc. ‘But it is difficult to 
reconcile the suffix Desatt in the name of the Kannama 
Nayaka’s father, with the suffix Setst found in his own 
name, and also with his title Desiyabharapanandi Setti. It is 
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likely that both Sefti and Déesiyabharananandi Setti were 
only honorific titles conferrrd on Kannamanayaka, the 
administrative head of Bhogapura, by the guild of 
merchants called Nanadéfgis. 

The third epigraph referring to the Désirattadiu of Bhoga- 
pura is from Srikurmam, dated S. 1152, the 22nd regnal 
(actually aika) year of Ananga Bhima III.”° In this inscrip- 
tion, we find the Desirattadlv serving as jurors, along with 
the Néayakulu of seven villages, and the Mahajanalwu of Tadi- 
torati, on a judicial tribunal appointed by the emperor to 
settle a boundary dispute between two villages.” 


The three epigraphs, described above, point out, 1) 
that the Désarattadlu was a sub-caste oriented corporation 
of the fourth varpa, with their head-quarters at Bhogapura; 
2) that they owned corporate property in land, and that in 
fact the entire village of Bhogapuram was held by them in 
a corporate capacity, for even the leadman (Prabhu) of 
Bhogapura, evidently appointed by the Government, had to 
obtain their permission to donate a piece of land in the 
village to a temple erected by him; 3) that in their corpo- 
rate capacity, they accepted money deposits and held lands 
in trust, from individuals, for the maintenance and execu- 
tion of any specified purpose, and that they should have 
made a profit out of these banking transactions; and 4) that 
they were a prominent and influential social guild, whose 
services the state utilised by appointing them as jurors on 
judicial tribunals set vp to deal with boundary disputes 


etc. 


4) Trivaru 
Af The Urivaru refers to the inhabitants of a place in their 
corporate capacity. In a technical sense, it appears to refer 
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to the Village Assembly, a corporate body, the continued 
existence of which can be traced back to the Vedic times.” 
The antiquity of the tradition of municipal activity in the 
Telugu country, at its earliest, can be traced back to the 
Bhattiprolu Casket Inscriptions, assigned to the third 
century B. C, which besides referring to a village headman, 
furnish us with a list of names of the members of a town 
corporation.”? 


In a few inscriptions of the period under review, we 
find the devotees entrusting the maintenance of perpetual 
lamps to the inhabitants of a place, in return for which 
responsibility the inhabitants of the place received a cash 
deposit of usually five madas.°° Thus in the inscriptions, 
we find it mentioned, for example, akhutndavarti dipamu I 
psi magdalu énw dint Amapémttavaru nudupamgalavaru (five 
madas for one perpetual lamp, and the inhabitants of Ama- 
péta should maintain this (lamp), as long as the sun and 
moon last).°* But these inscriptions provide us with a very 
meagre understanding “constitution and the transac- 
tions of the Urivaru. epigraph from Narayanapuram 
mentions that Permadi, a brother of Anantavarma Coduganga, 
entrusted the maintenance of a perpetual lamp he gifted to 
a local temple, to the care of Navapalli Muppudinftivaru,8? 
or thirty house-holders of Navapalli. The Telugu term tpfi- 
varu represents the Okkalu or house-holders, found in the 
inscriptions of Medieval Karnataka. We learn that in Medie- 
val Karnitaka the membership of a village assembly was 
indicated by a number being attached after the village, the 


78. Sco Altekar, Stati and Government in Ancient India, p. 140 f : 
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79. LI, 11, p. 328. 
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number representing the number of families or households 
at the time of first colonisation of the‘ village, and also that 
the village assembly consisted of these original house-holders 
only, and they alone were entitled to take part in the deli- 
berations of the assembly.®8 On the basis of this analogy, 
we may take the Navapalli Muppadintivarw as the thirty 
original house-holds, whose members constituted .the village 
assembly. But this is the only instance of a Later Eastern 
Ganga inscription referring to a village by the number of its 
house-holds; as such what has been said with regard to the 
village assembly of Navapalli, may not be applicable to 
other villages. 


As regards the administrative machinery of the 
Urivaru, a record from Arasavalli, dated S. 1068, refers to 
Urinayakulw or the leaders or chiefs of the village, and we 
find them entrusted with the maintenance of a perpetual 
lamp.8# In our diseussion of the guild of Nayakulu, we 
have taken the Urindyakulw as members of that guild.’ 
But it is also possible that the Urindyakuluw were the exe- 
eutive of the village assembly called Urivarw. Another 
possibility is that the Kampulw and the Nayakulw might 
have themselves constituted the Urivaru, as is the case in 
certain instances in medieval Karnataka. This possibility 
is suggested by an inscription from Vizianagram, dated 
Sg. 1050, which refers to Navapallis Kampulu, who were 
entrusted with the maintenance of a perpetual lamp.’ 
There is every likelihood of these Navapalli Kampulu, 
being, none other than the Navapalli Muppadintivaru, 
referred to above. The nature of evidence is such that it 
gives scope for these varying interpretations. In this 
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connection, we may point out that in the inscriptions of 
the Telugu country, during the medieval period, the Uri- 
véaru or “ the inhabitants of a place as a corporate body”, 
are referred to severallyas 1) Astadasa-prajalw ; 2) Padu- 
nenimidi-jatula prajalu ; 3) Paduncnimidi-samayalavars 5 
4) Samasta-samayalavaru ; and 5) Samasta-praja.°’ We 
also leasn that in the inscriptions of medieval Karnataka, 
Urivaru or the village assembly, is referred to as 1) Gaundas 
(same as the Kampulu) ; 2) the Okkalu (same as Intivaru); 
3) the Praje; 4) AHalarw (=the Telugu Paluvuru, the 
many) ; 5) Hadunetsi jati (same as the Padunenimidi jatula- 
prajaluw of Telugu inscriptions) ; 6) Hadunetti Samaya (same 
as the Telugu Padunenimidi Samayaiavaru); 7) the Hadi- 
netlu Prakrtiis (same as Agstadasa-Praja/u) ; and also as 
8) Sumudaya ; 9) Jagatiw and 10) Junani.8® 


Two Jithic records of the time of Anantavarma Coda- 
ganga, from Orissa, provide us with some additional light 
in respect of the functions and the functionaries of the 
village assembly. The first record, in Telugu script and 
Telugu language, from Alagum (Puri District), dated in the 
62nd regnal year of Anantavarma Codaganga, mentions that 
when one Kamandi, a high official of Anantavarma Coda- 
ganga, purchased 1 hala of land in the village of Alagumma 
in Réemenga Vigaya, in favour of the mutha of god Gartéag- 
varadeva, and the purchase was witnessed by certain honest 
Praja-lokas of the place... The Praja-lokas of this inserip- 
tion, apparently refers to the Urivaruw of the inscriptions 
from Mukhbalingam, Srikirmam etc, in Kalinga, discussed 
above, and means the local inhabitants. It appears that 
all village transactions, to gain validity, had to be done in 


86. SII, X. 671. 

‘87. Nerasimha Roo, Op. Cit, p- 116 
88, Dikshit, G. S, Op, Cit pp. 68 ff ; 
89. EI, XXIX, pp. 44 ff. 
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the presence of the village assembly, and attested, at 
least by a few of its prominent members. The 
second record, dated S. 1064, states that the local 
inhabitants of the village of Nagagarbbha in the Paimda 
Vigaya, headed by the Pradhani (headman) named Sanda 
received 5 mdadas from Rajan Permadi, & brother of 
Codaganga, for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp 
to the god Kedaresvara.®°’ The Pradhanit mentioncd here 
appears to be an elected leader of the villagers, whose 
official statns as such was recognised by the government. 
Hunter explains, the Pradh@nit tenure, as prevalent in 
Orissa, in the following words; “‘Pradhan is a Sanskrit word 
meaning chief or headman...... Pradhans, i.e., village officials 
appointed by the villagers, with the approval of the ruling 
power, to represent them before government and the 
superior revenue officers, and to collect for them and pay 
to the divisional officers the revenue assessed on their 
villages....... 91 It is possible that such Pradhanis were 
elected by the inhabitants of every village under the Ganga 
administration, to act as a liasion between them and the 
government. 


2 . . 
a Telilsi-vévwru 


The Teliki-vévuru or the Telikis-1000 was the guild of 
oil-pressers or oil mongers. Inscriptions’ point out that the 
guild of oil-pressers was one of the ancient guilds in the 
Andhra country, that had been in existence since the times 
of the Satavahanas. In the Sitavahana records they were 
called Tilapisakas, but we find no number attached to 
them.? Subsequent to their mention in the Satavahana 


90. Zbid, XXX, p, 91. 
91. al Statistical Account of Bengal, XIX, p. 116 quoted in EI, 


XXX, p. 91. 
92. Lauders® List, No. 11387. 
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records, the Telikis find mention again, after a lapse of 
more than 700 years, in the Eastern Cialukya records of 
the eleventh century but now with the number 1000 
attached to their guild. The Teki plates of Rijaraja Coda- 
ganga, dated S. 1006, the first record to mention them 
again, refers to them as Teliki-vévurw, and throws interes- 
ting light on the community.’ These plates record the 
grant of certain social privileges to the Telikis, who are said 
to consist of one thousand families, to have migrated to 
the South along with Vijayaditya, the lord of Ayodhya, 
and the alleged ancestor of the Cijukyas, and to have 
helped the Cajukya kings to win and consolidate their power. 


From a study of their inscriptions and their vakkanda. 
or preamble found in some of these inscriptions, it has been 
pointed out that the Teli/is had a central orgnnisation of 
their guild at Bezawada, which appears to be their original 
habitat or general headquarteas ; and that there were a 
number of local units, at important political and commer- 
cial centres (Degas like Kondavidu, Kondapalli, Rajah- 
mundry ete), which wore affiliated to the central organisa- 
tion at Bezawada, and these local units or Divisionn!l Coun- 
cils shared with the central orgamisation th2 power to 
regulate the social life of the members of the community.® 


Though the guilds of Telikis were active under the 
administration of the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gaja- 
patis, we have only a few inscriptions of the Gajgas and 
the Cajapatis which refer to their activities. Ar inseription 
from Srikurmam dated S. 1035, the 28th regnal year of 
Cogaganga. mentions that the Teliki-vévuru exempted the 
ari or duty on one cil-press towards the maintenance of a 


93. EI, ¥I, pp. 334 ff. 
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perpetual lamp which they gifted to the god Srikirma- 
natha.°’ The inscription does not say to which locality the 
Telili-vévuruw belonged; probably they belonged to Srikir- 
mam itself. The Tecli/is, in their corporate capacity, appear 
to have had the right to impose duties on the members of 
their community, on the basis of the oil-mills, owned by 
cach member of the community. It is probable that the 
Telili-vévurw obtained this right as tax-farmers for the 
state. It is also likely that as tax-farmer for the state, 
after paying the dues to the government, it should have 
heen left with a margin of profit, which went to build up a 
corporate fund, and which it utilised for charitable pur- 
poses. In the inscription under discussion, when it is said 
that the tax on one oil-mill ‘was exempted (Okka gannvuna ari 
mannimeitimt), we are to understand that the guild gifted 
away out of its corporate fund an amount equivalent to 
the duty on a& single oil-mill. As these duties weré paid 
either in cash or kind, it is possible that in this case, the 
oil to be paid as duty on a single oil-mill was made over to, 
the temple for the maintenance of the perpetual lamp 
Sometimes the government made over the levy of oil du 
to it from an individual Teliki or from the Telikis of a 
whole village to a charitable purpose like the running of a 
perpetual lamp. Thus an inscription from Srikirmam, 
dated S. 1316, mentions that king Narasimha (IV) made 
over to the temple a Tuilakara or oil-miller, Talla by name, 
together with all the taxes (pradat...Kamathapurapatéh... 
Tallakhyam tailakaram sakrlakaruyutam). Here the pur- 
port of the record appears to be that Talla, the oil-miller, 
was expected to serve the temple, by making over to it the 
levy of oil due to the government fron: him. In two more 
inscriptions from the same place, dated S. 1373, of the 


95. If, V. 1316. 
96. Jbid, ¥. 1158. 
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time of Kapiléndra, one in Sanskrt, and the other a Telugu 
version of it, we find the Prefects of Kalinganoagara (Kaling- 
anagardadhyaksau) giving up the levy of oil due to the 
government from a village, and making it over to the main- 
tenance of a perpetual lamp.” It is to be assumed that 
the government made these arrangements with the cogni- 
sance of the guild of Teliki-vévuru, which was its under- 
writer for the tax amount due to it from ihe members of 
the Telikt community ; and also that the guild was allowed 
to deduct these items of levy made over to the temples, 
from the overall assessment of dues from it to the 
goverment. 


f” 


Fa 
Three epigraphs from Mukhalingam, all of the time of 
Cogaganga, speak of cash deposits or land entrusted to the 
Telikis of certain rHlages for the maintenance of perpetual 
lamps __DhkE first epigraph, dated S. 1027, mentions that a 
queen of Codaganga left three puttsis of land with Kondiya 
and Niunkana, who were described as the Teliki-Kapulw of 
of Bandini village, for the supply of oil for the perpetual 
lamp.’ In the second inscription, dated S. 1035, we find. 
Kondgiya and his son Niunkana, probably the same persons 
mentioned in the first inscription above, described as the 
Telikis of Codagangapétta, entrusted with a cash gift of 3 
.madas for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp.’ The 
third epigraph, dated S. 1041, mentions that one Poti- 
nayaka, described as an elder of the Telikis of Bandini 
village (Bandinigama Teliks peddi Polinayakundu), in associa 
tion with the Kampulu of the village headed by Eriyama- 
nayaka (Zriyuminayaku berasine Kampulu), accepted a 


97. Jbid, V. 1198, 1190. The Sanskrt text runs : Virasri Kapi- 
1épdrardjutilahabhis{artha siddhyai sada tailuddnakaraprasafiga $Samanam ; 
Tn Telugu, it is said : Kalampi grdmanaku nunya vidiciri. 
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cash deposit of 5 madas for the supply of ghee to a per- 
petual lamp.’ It may be noticed that in the first inscrip- 
tion Kondiya and Niunkana are called Teliki-Kapulu and in 
‘the second inscription, merely as Telikis. In our discus- 
sion of the Kampulu, we have considered these Teliki- 
Kapulw as members of the Kampulu or the cultivators’ 
guild.3°! But in the third inscription, as the Telikis and 
the Kampulw are mentioned separately, it is possible that 
Teliki-Kampulu, were members in both the guilds, that is 
in the guild of Ka@mpulu by virtue of their being cultiva- 
tors and in the guild of Telikis, because of their birth. 
Though it is not clearly mentioned in the inscriptions, it is 
likely that these Telikis accepted these gifts, only on 
behalf of the guild of Telikis, and not in their individual 
capacity ; for in the third inscription one of their elders is 
mentioned, and also that they were associated with the 
guild of Kampulu, in the acceptance of some of these gifts. 
The reference to an elder of the Telikis suggests that the 
Telikis of a village, in their corporate capacity elected once 
or two leaders to be their spokesmen and cxeceutive ; and 
the same may be trne of guild units at the divisional (Desa) 
and the central level. The inscriptions give us no exact 
idea as to how these gifts of cash and land received by the 
various units of the guild were managed and utilised, in the 
interests of the common welfare of the community. It 
appears that a major portion of the funds were spent on 
religious charity and religious gifts, and in the inscriptions 
of the Telugu country, we come across instances of Teliki- 
vévuru being very munificent in their charities, such as the 
construction of two Mukhamantapas in the temple of 
Mallisvara at Bezawada.!1°3 


100. Jbid, V. 1031. 
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6) The Nakaramu 


Very few are the inscriptions of the Later Eastern 
Gangas and the Gajapatis which refer to the activities of 
the guild of merchants called Nakaramu or Nagaram. 
This seems to have becn exclusively a Vaigsya guild. Regar- 
ding the meaning of the word Nagaramwu or Nakaramu, the 
following explanations have been offered : 


1) That it is the name of of a weapon carried and 
used by the guild army, and the guild was named after the 
weapon;* 2) that it was so called because its members 
were exempted from the payment of some taxes to the 
state; 3) that it was a contracted form of Penugonda- 
nagara (West Godavari District), the habitat of the Vaisyas 
of one hundred and two golrus, and the place where Visa- 
vikanya is said to have immolated herself by falling into 
the fire-pit to save her honour.!®6 


It appears that thongh to start with the term Nagarami 
exclusively referred to the guild of Vaisyas of 102 golras 
whose original habitat was Penugondu-nagard, with the 
passage of time, it appears, the term came to be applied to 
the merchant guilds of a number of places, and consisting 
of members of no particular social division.’ In the 
inscriptions, the members of this community are found 
described as Penugonda $sasanulu (lords of Penugonda) and 
as Kubéravamsodbhavulu (born of the lineage of Kibera, the 
god of wealth). Thus in an epigraph from Macherla 
(Guntur District), dated S. 1448, which refers to the rule of 


Prataparudra Gajapati, we find four Vaisya brothers, viz., 
n 


104. Jbid, p. 81. 

105. Jbid, p. 34. 

106. Somaselkhara Sarma, Op. Cit, p. 400. For the story concerning 
these gOtiras and Vasavikanya, see Op. Cit, p. 274. 
107. See Narasimha Rao, Op. Cit, p. 35; n. 24 on -p. 40. 
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Papi Setti, Tippi Setti, Malli Setti and Krgsnama Setti, of 
Marukula gotra, extolled as Penugonda sasanulu, Kubéra- 
vamsodbhavulwu, Vaisyakulasindhuvimalapirpendulw (who are 
like the full moon to the sea of Vaisya family), etc. The 
inscription further extols their patronage of learning and 
their qualities of courage, sobriety, physical beauty, and 
devotion to gods and Brihmanas etc, and says that they 
erected a temple to god Bhiskarésvara at Undavalli, and 
made arrangements for the daily services of the god. It 
may be mentioned here that the guru of the Vaigya commu- 
nity was called Bhaskaracarya,!% and it is plausible that 
these four Vaigya brothers installed a deity named after the 
guru of their community, and built a temple. 


{n epigraph from Visakhapatnam, dated S. 1018, the 
17th regna!l year of Anantavarmadévara (i.e., Codaganga), 
throws some light on the administrative machinery of the 
Nagaramu. The inscription says that the Nagaramw Pannid- 
darw or Nagaramu-Twelve of Vigakhapattanamu, otherwise 
called Kulottunga-Codapattanamu, made over to a certain 
Malamandala Matama, by an inscriptional deed (Sasanc 
param) a suburban area called Perumpalli (?), with exemp- 
tion from a number of specified taxes (called aruvanamu. kanki 


119 Matamana is 


and mambatsu) on _houses in that area. 
described as an Anjuvannatu Vyapari of Mattotamana.maku- 
lavalli Pattanamu, and as bearing the titles Patsa- 
naditya nanarajavidayadhare samankattughaumttt asavana 
padinenmidibhiminagara senapati. Amjuvannpnattau Vyapari 
may be identified with the Pafica-lohala-béharamu-adedi- 
nagaramu mentioned in a record from Mattewida,!” or 


1 
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a merchant belonging to the Paricalattar or the five artisan 
classes. The title Pat tanaditya implies that Matama was the 
head of a merchant guild. Padunenimidibhiiminagara Séna- 
pati may be taken to mean that Matama was a commander 
of the guild armies of cities in the eighteen countries or the 
guild armies of the region (bAhiimi) comprising of eighteen 
cities. Samamkattughantt and Zsavana are unintelligible. 
For want of a better explanation, Nanarajavidyadhara nay 
be understood as ‘one respected by several kings. On the 
whole, the titles of Matama give us the impressioa that he 
was the leader of a merchant guild from the south. It 
appears that Matama came to Visakhapatnam leading a 
trading caravan from the south, and from the Nagaramu- 
Twelve of that city obtained a residential area to enable 
his caravan to reside and carry on trade. The Nagaramu- 
Twelve referred to here obviously refers to thr executive 
council of the merchant guild or Nagaramu of Visakhapatta- 
nam; for the number 12 is too small a number to represent 
the total membership of a sufficiently important city like 
that of Visakhapattanamu. The residential area which it 
granted to Matama should have belonged to the Nagaramn, 
indicating that extensive properties were owned by the 
merchant guilds, which they could dispose of as they liked 
best. But it is interesting to note that the Nagaramu 
enjoyed the power to exempt taxes, which implies that it 
had the power toimpose them also, of course on the mem- 
bers of its own guild or community. Most of the medieval 


112. See Mahalingam, South Indian Polity, p. 383. 


113. For different interpretations of Padunenimidibhit minagara, See 
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guilds appear to have enjoyed these powers ns tax-farmers 
to the state. 


i 
Besides an executive committee, like that of the Nagd- 


ramu-Twelve of Visikhapttanamn, each mércehant guild 
appears to have elected a president from among its members, 
who was variously called as Prihvisetti, MM Pattanasvami,19 
Pattanaditya, Desiyabhqrananandisetsi etc. The guild had also 
the right to confer these titles, with some honours and privi- 
leges attached to them, on certain dignitaries, probably in 
recognition of their services to it.3° Tn this connection 
attention may be drawn to an epigraph from Bh3gapuram 
(Visakhapatnam District), dated S. 1100.33” The inscription 
mentions that Bhogapuram was otherwise called Nanacdssi 
Vikramaganga Virapésta, and that its head (prabh») was once 
Kannama Setti, son of Vennapa Dssati, who bore the title 
Désiyabharanandandisetti. It has already been pointed out 
that Bhogapuram was the headquarters of the community 
of Désiruttadlu. 8 But, besides, it appears to be a place to 
where converged merchants dealing in a variety of articles 
and from various countries (Nanddésis). Karlier, in our. 
discussion of Désirattadtu, we have suggested the possibility 
that Desiyabharananandisetft was a title conferred on 
Kannama Setti, who was a Desiruttadi, by the Nanddésis. 19 
Here we might suggest the other possibility that the title 
indicates, that Kannamuasetti might have been the president 
of the local merchants (Desiyabharanw, meaning a jewel 
among the local merchants). Then we have to consider the 
suffix Desati in the name of Kannamasetti’s father, not as an 
abbreviated form of Désirattadi, but as a term denoting 


114. S77, IY. 1374, dated S. 1366. 
115. H4S, XTIL. 55. 
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power, Zr authority or lordship, in which sense it has been 
used iA Telugu inscriptions. 


Merchant guilds maintained armies called Samajyn 
Sends, to protect themselves from robbers and marauders, 
who threatened their movements from place to place on 
trade purposes. We have seen that the inscription from 
Visakhapattanam refers to Matama as a commander of the 
guild army. The existence of these guild armies under the 
Later Eastern Ganga administration may be inferred from 
an epigraph from Paliru (Srikakulam District), dated in 
the 2nd year of Aniyanika Bhima’s reign, which speaks 
of a gift of perpetual lamp to the local temple by one 
Konike Sarvabhatlu who bears the titles Samaya Senaputi 
and Dandapant.!l 


7) The Mahajanulu 


The evidence of inscriptions amply bears out that the 
Ganga. and the Gajapati monarchs, as well as some of thoir 
officers and viceroys and feudatories created many an agra- 
hara which was populated with some of the best scholars 
of the age, besides many other Brahmana householders who 
were devoted to their six-fold duty of Adhyapana, Adhya- 
yana, Yajana, Yajana, Dana and Pratiyraha (i.e., teaching, 
study, sacrificing, conducting sacrifics, giving and acceptance 
respectively).*#2? According to the Madala PAanjt, a land 
settlement was made during the rule of Aniyarka Bhima 
III. From this land settlement, it was known that out of 


120. See IGAP, p. 148, against Désati. 

121. SZ, X. 721. 

122. For a knowledge of some of the agrahdras created by the Later 
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XXXII, p. If; EZ, XXXIIT, p. 275; 14, XX, p. 390; Bh@rati, 1941, Nov, 
p. 515f; SII, X. p. 732; Bhdrati, 1938, Aug, p. 251 Bharati, 1936, aug, 
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total cultivable land of 9,49,60,000 acres in the 
empire, 4,63,60,000 acres were tax free land gifted 
to Brihmanas and to royal servants,!”3 which gives 
us a measure of the liberality of the Eastern Ganga 
rulers in the creation of agrahdaras. Tn an inscription 
from Puri, dated S. 1459, we find Kapilsgvara, making for 
himself the pious resolution, “TI will bestow on the Brah- 


mans as much as I can.” 


Agraharas were of two kinds : 
1) Ekabhogas or severalties and 2} Bahubhoyas or joint 
holdings. Either an Ekabhoga or a Bahubhoga, an agrahara 
was an exclusive village of Brihmana residents. These 
Brahmana residents of an agrahara village in their corporate 
capacity were called Mahkéajanaus or Vidvan= Muahajanas, 
the epithet Vidvan indicating that scholastic pursuits were 
tleir main concern. 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati rulers when 
they donated the agrahdras saw to it that the Mahajanas 
whose main avocation was the fostcring and propogation of 
learning were well provided for and lived in reasonable 
comfort. Thus Bhanudsva I claims with great gratification 
and pride that he donated to Brahmanas onc hundred $s asanas 
(agraharas), which were easy of enjoyment of the yield till the 
sun and the moon last, bright with the splendour of their 
rows of white houses, and pleasant with mango, plantain 
and coconut trees on their premises.” Similarly Anivyanka 
Bhima III claims that he donated to a Brahmanpna, Sankar- 
sandnanda Sarman, a township consisting of four houses 
resembling royal residences and endowed with compounds, 
mulkhamangdapas and madhyamandapas and also thirty houses 


inhabited by a number of citizens. ° 


123. Hunter & Others; A History of Orissa, (ed. N. K, Sahu), TL. p. 
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The Mahajanas or the Brahmana householders who 
received entire villages or paris of villages as agra- 
haras were not encouraged, if not altogether prohi- 
bited, by Dharmasastras, to take to agriculture as their 
bread winner, as it was not their svadharmaw. Such 
being the case, the question would arise who were to 
cultivate the large tracts of cultivable lands that the 
Mahajanas received ? It should also be remembered that 
in agraharas people of no other caste were allowed to 
reside, except with the express permission ‘of the AMaha- 
janas. The problem posed here was solved by the creation 
of what was called a grasa village along with the agraharn. 
The simplest definition of a grasa village or grdma grasa is 
that it was a hamlet attached to an agrahara,and where 
lived the cultivators. In the Andhra country, some of 
these grama grasas were referred to by the Telugu term 
Pudi or pundi. Generally the exrpession used in inscrip- 
tions to indicate a grasa village is grasi kriva ; for e. g., 
a gramah Mupndaparrunamagramam grasi kriva.!? 

hus in the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati inscrip- 
tions, we find the Mundaparru hamlet, the Gummadi, and. 
Mundilipra hamlets, the Harivataka hamlet, the Bhinngla- 
hattaka hamlet, and the Mejjamirru hamlet mentioned res- 
pectively as the grasagramas of the Khonna,!8 the 
Nandi,!2° the Danta,!3° the Brhatkodila?l and the Ciru- 
vrolul# agraharas. 
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Compared with the fulness of details we have regarding 
the functioning and constitution of the Mahajanulu or Peru- 
makkal in the Tamil country, the information we have 
regarding these aspects of the Mahajanulw in the Andhra 
country, and particularly in the Kajinga part of it, is very 
meagre. In the Tamil country, the membership of the 
Saubhw or the Village Assembly of the Mahajanas appears to 
have been restricted to a select few on the basis of their 
qualifications of education, property and character.” But 
here also we have to consider all the residents or chicf 
house-holders to be members of the Sabha or Perwunguri, in the 
sense that they had the right to nominate from each ward 
persons for selection by lot for membership on the commi- 
ttees. The Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati inscriptions do 
not give us any clear idea regarding the membership of the 
Mahajanulu, taken as a functional organisation of the Brah- 
manas in agrahara villages ; that is, it is not clcar whether 
the Village Assembly called the Mahajanulw was composed 
of all resident adults or only of their representatives, and if 
the Assembly was a representative body, based on the princi- 
ple of selection or election, of the representatives. In fact no 
inscription from the Andhra country during the period under 
review, does provide us with any definite or detailed infor- 
imation regarding the composition, the administrative 
machinery, or the varied functions of the Mahajanulu. 


On the reasonable assumption that the details we 
obtain regarding the Mahdajanulw in the Karnataka -coiin- 
try!3! are equally applicable to that organisation in the 
Andhra country, it is plausible that all original share-hold- 
evs of an dgrahara, and the householders who were their 
successors were members of the organisation. If we accept 


133. Mahalingam, Op. Cit, p. B41f; Sastri. K, A. N, Studies in Cola 
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this principle of membership, then the Mahajanas of Tama- 
raceruvu in Varihavartani Vigaya should be taken to con- 
.sist of 500 members, as it wos originally granted as an 
agrahara, by Vajrahasta III, to 500 Brahmanas ;!3° exten- 
ding this principai to the .other agraharas granted by the 
Ganga and the Gajapati rulers we have to take the Maha- 
janas of Dharmapura to be 300, of Kuddamu to be 30, of 
Khonna to be 300, of Raghudévapura to be 42, of Veliga- 
lani to be 120, of Ciruvrolu (Hamyvirapura) to’ be 102, of 
Atumidi to be 128 etc.!3° 


In the inscriptions of the period under discussion, we 
nowhere come across.any constitution which specifically 
prescribes the qualifications of the members of the Maha- 
jana assembly, as we find in respect of ths Sabhaw in the 
Tamil country. Yet, the inscriptions give scope for certain 
inferences in respect of the educational and tlhe other quaiifi- 
cations which the Mahajanas possessed in general. One basic 
qualification appears to be that the Mahajunas were to be 
devoted to the six-fold activity of Adhyapana, Adhyayana, 
Yajana, Yajana, Dana, and Pratigraha. In a number of Later 
Eastern Ganga and Gajapati inscriptions, we find the 
donees described vasiously as yajanu yajanadhyayanadhyda- 
pana danapratigraha satkarmaniratébhyal,3 Saddharmant- 
ratébhyah, adhitavédasastraparangatah’%®® etc. Besides, it 
as with the members of the Sabha of the Tamil 

)untry, every moon was expected to be a teacher in 
ue 


135. “See, ET, IX, p. 95f. 

136. Regarding the details of the grants of these agrahdras see res- 
pectively, JAHRS, III, pp. 171ff; EI, XXII, pp. 141ff; KDC Appendix, 
pp. 72; EZ, XXXII, pp. 1ff; EZ, XXXII, pp. 275ff; Bharati, 1941, Oct, 
pp. 515ff; KDC, Appendix, p. 104. 

137. “Korni Plates of Anantavarma COdnganga, S. 1034” KDC, 
Appendix, pe 72. 

138. “Adapaka Plates of Anantavarma COdaganga”, Bhédrati, 195+, 
“Tet. pp. 424, text. 
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or student of at least one Véda or Sasira; for in the 
Dibbiga plates of Arjuna of the Matsya family, a feudatory 
of the Garigas, we find every one of the 20 Brahmanas to 
whom the Dibbida village was granted, described as either 
an adhyapaka (Teacher) or adhyayi (student) of some 
‘véda.33? Tt is needless to say that every Mahajana was a 
property-holder, being always in possession of a share in 
the agraharw. Some Mahajan members were scholars of 
great repute and Ilcarning. Of these we shall discuss in the 
section on education. 


i Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati inscriptions 
throw very little light on the functions of the Mahajunulu. 
In the Madras Museum Plates of Vajrahasta III, the 500 
Brahmanas who reccived the agraharw of Tamaracceru, in 
their corporate capacity, were entrusted with the responsi- 
bility of effecting the repairs of what was broken and tom 
in the Kotisvara temple.*! In an cpigraph from Srikir- 
mam, dated S$. 1152, we find the Mahdjanulw of Taditorati 
acting as jurors, along with other corporations like the 
Nayakulu, the Défgirattadin, the Vaignavulu ete, on a Judi- 
cial tribunal appointed by the king to scttle a boundary 
dispute between two villages.“? In an epigraph from 
Mukhalingam, dated S. 1130, we find the Mahajanultuw of 
Balanga, under the leadership of Sirapanaynka and Errama- 
nayaka, accepting in trust one putt of land, and also « 
cash deposit of 5 méagdaus towards the maintenance of a pers 
petual Jamp.!3 That the services of the AMahajana ecomimu- 
nity were requisitioned to run educational institrtions may 


1390. EZ, V,p. iL ନ 
140. See helow, Ch. XIT. 
14]. BI, TX, p. $5; khapndaspputitabhagnaqhatanam tatrasta bra lana- 
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be inferred from an epigraph from Arasavalli, dated in the 
58th year of Codaganga, in which we find one Sirapotu 
gifting 5 puttis of tax-free land (akaramu) to 5 Brahmanas 
headed by the son of one Madhava Sagangulu of Ganga- 
narayana Brahmadéya towards their boarding (agrasanamu) 
and for the maintenance of a student hostel (vidyac- 
chatramu).** Thus we learn that some of the functions 
performed by the Mahajanulu were, (1) looking after the 
upkeep and maintenance of temples, situated in their 
agraharas; (2) serving as jurors on judicial tribunals, when 
called upon by the state; (3) running of educational centres 
and (4) running of stipulated religious services in temples, 
by holding lands in trust or by accepting cash deposits from 


devotees. 


The inscriptions throw practically little light on the 
administrative machinery of the Mahajinuluw. An imscription 
from Mukhalingam, dated S. 1130, refers to the Mahajancas 
of Balanga as headed by Siryapanayaka and Erramaniayaka 
(Balarnga Surapanayakuw Erramandayakw berasina Maha- 
janamu).*5 Tt is possible that these two Nayakas or chiefs, 
possibly with a few more, formed the executive of the 
Mahajanulu and looked after some of the responsibilities of 
the organisation like repairs to temples, accepting deposits 
in kind or cash from devotees for the maintenance of perpe- 
tual lamps etc., referred to above. But on the whole the 
evidence is too vague to say anything about how the Maha- 
Janu, administered their affairs, and the administrative 
machinery" devised by them for running these affairs. 


From the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati 
records, we learn of some immunities enjoyed by the «agru- 
haras or the Mahajanas, who inhabited them. Most of the 
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grants contain the formula cuwlwh simavacchinnam sajalastha- 
lam sarvapidavivarjitam acandrarkaksitisamahdlam, i.e., the 
land or «grah@ra was given with all its four boundaries unaffec- 
ted, and with all the land and water contained in it, and 
exempted from all taxes, and so that it may last as long as 
the moon, the sun and the earth stood. In some grants, we 
find the stipulatlon that no royal officer, however eminent he 
migh#be, could enter the agyr«hara without the permission of 
the mahajandas. Thus in a copper-plate charter of the time 
of Madhukamarnavadéva, father of Vajrahasta III, and issued 
by one of his feudatorices, dated Ganga year 526, we find it 
mentioned that all royal servants, including Ranahnus, Raja- 
putras and Visayapalis, besides Catus and Bhutas (regular 
and irrrgular trops)3° must not enter the agrahara.*” These 
stipulations contained in the royal charters bear out that 
the agrah@ras were free’ from all kinds of royal imposition 
and also that they were completely autonomous in respect 
of all affairs, executive or judicial. An eloquent expres- 
sion is given in the Velicerla Plates of Pratuparudra Gaja- 
pati, dated S. 1432, to the immunities and proprietary rights 
enjoyed by the donces or share-holders of an agrahara. This 
rec rd declares that the land donated was free from the 
thirty-six kinds of taxes and was without any limitations, 
and would continue to be so through successive generations 
nf son and grandson, and was fit to be mortgaged or sold, 
and includes all kinds of (proprictary) rights.““ The Rija- 


146. Various inierpretations have been given for Cd fas and Bhatas. 
On the views of different scholars regarding the meaning of these wortls, sce 
Somasekhara Sarma; Céritraukavyasamulue, p. 115: Fleet, ZA, ¥, p. 115: 
Majumdar, Corporate Life, p. +8: Puri. B. N, History of Indian <Administra- 
tion; I, p. 186; p. 196, n. #; Iswara Dutt, JGAP, p 6. ‘The Sarasrativilasea, 
p. 34 gives tho meaning of Catas as Pratdrdakah. 
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valu Plates of Pratiparudra Gajapati, dated S. 1423, men- 
tion the eight respects of conveyance enjoyed by the donees 
of the agrahara of Raiajavolu, as nidhi, niksepa,, jala, 
pasanda, aksina, ayami, siddh« and sadhya.*? ‘These cight 
forms of usufruct have been translated as follows: nidhi, 
treasuare trove; niksépa, property deposited in the land and 
not claimed by another; pasana, mines; jal, waters; aksina, 
privileges actually enjoyed; @gamsi, privileges which may be 
conferred; siddhz, lands etc, yielding produce; sddhya, pro- 
duce from such lands etc. 


8) The Vaisnavulu. 


In the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati epi- 
graphs from Simhacalam and Srikurmam, which run to 
several hundreds, there is hardly an inscription wherein an 
appeal was not made to the Vaigpavulu or Srivaignavululs! by 
the donors to protect the gifts and services donated by them 
to the deities or the temples. Whereas ina few epigraphs this 
appeal was made with all the eloquence at the command of 
the composer of the inscription, in the majority of inscrip- 
tions, this was epitomised into a simple formula, which finds 
its place generally towards the end of the inscription This 
formula is in the Telugu language and runs. { dharmuvu 


]40. Zbid, 1938, Aug, p. 251. 

]50. EI, XIII, pp.155ff. Burnell (South Indian Palaeography,p.118n) 
renders Siddha as ‘improvement actually made’ and S@dhya as ‘improvement 
which can be made’. There is a slightly different list of asgtabhOgasvd mya 
or astabhOgatéjasvdmya which runs as vikraya, ddna, vinimaya, jala, taru, 
pasdnda, nidhi, niksé pa, and translated respectively the rights of sale, gift, 
exchange, waters, trees, mines, treasure troves, property deposited on land 
and unclaimed by another. „ (See IGAP, p. 25, under astabhO6Ogaté jasva mya- 
mult; C. P. Brown, Telugu-English Didtionary, p. 82 under a§tasv@myamulu. 
See. also Kittel, Kannada- English Dictionary, under astabhOya, and Sircar. 
D. C, Indian Epigraphical Glossary, p. 31, s.v. 
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Srivaisnava raksa (This charity is to be protected by the 
Srivaisnpavas). Sometimes in inscriptions which. are expross- 
ed both in the Sanskrt and the Telugu languages, the 
Sanskrt equivalent of this formula is expressed in several 
ways. But whether the Sanskrt equivalent of the formula 
is given or not, we rarely miss the formula in Telugu. There 
is an instance from Srikurimam, wherein we find the entire 
epigraph. runs in Sanskrt, but the formula is indited in the 
Telugu language. Some of the Sanskpt equivalents we 
come across for the Telugn i dharmuvu Srivaispava rokga 
are, palayantmaanisam dharmamiman Vaignavasattamah,3 
a candra tararkam dharmaminmam pantu Vaisnavasatiamah, 34 
dharmoyannityaset sarvyair-s: Paignacath paripalyatam, Ps 
Vaigspavaih Simhasailasthaih palaniya prayainatah, 5 idam. 
Srikaryajatam Srivaignavajanai ssamraksaniyam!,3” ote. 
We come across a few passages, wherein the donor makes a 
fervent and eloquent appeal to the Vaignavas to protect and 
administer the donations made by him. Thus in an epi- 
graph from Simhacalam, dated S. 1213, one Narayana Séna- 
pati, a Kalinga Pariksa, after having instituted a number of 
services in the temple, says :“ With salutations to the 
nnmerous Srivaignavas here, I crave that my charities may 
be protected by you, for all tine to come, with due cireums- 
pection.”!58 Similarly, in another inscription, from the 
same place, dated S. 1271, one Amaru Padiriya, requests : 
“ May the Vaigpavas who look after the services of Nrhari, 
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protect these charitics—thus craves Amaru Padiraya.’ 8? 
From an epigraph, dated 8S. 1274, from Srikurmam, we 
learn that one Narasimhyabharati Muni, the head of a mona- 
stery at Srikurmam, having made a regulation that his dis- 
ciples could enjoy the fruits of the matha property, but 
were not entitled to sell or gift it away, any violator of the 

` regulation being met with expulsion, requests the Vaigsnavas 
to see to the execution of his regulation.!°°, i 


From the inscriptions mentioned above, it is clear that 
the Vaispavas were a corporate body of persons, one of 
whose functions was to look after the administration and 
proper running of the donations and services instituted by 
the devotees in temples. The efforts of Narahari Tirtha, 
the Dvaita pontiff and a minister of Bhanudéva I, whose 
religious activities in Kalingadesa arc attested hy the cvi- 
dence of inscriptions from Srikirmam and Simhacalamn, 
ranging from A. D. 1264 to A. D, 1293,'°3 and the visit of 
Sri Rimanuja to Srikirmam and Simhacalam in the first 
quarter of the 12th century to popularise and spread Vaisg- 
pavism, as described in Prapannamria,!?® secured a large 
following from among the people of all classes to Vais- 
pavism. As a result of the religious exertions of these two 
teachers, Simhacalam and Srikurmam became two strong- 
holds of Vaispnavism and the Vaigsnava Brahmanas of the 
Kajinga country who were concentrated in these areas, and 
who mainly found their livelihood as temple servants, 


159. Ibid, V1. 955; N rharéddharma Vaigsnavanu yacnte'marapadirdy6O 
dharma samraksitamiti. 

160. Ibid, V. 1313+ ayamarthastu Srivaigspavamahda janaiah sahral:- 
sani yam. 

161. For an account of the life and religious aciivities of Narahari- 
tirtha, see below, Ch. XIII, Sec. II. ii, s. v. 
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appear to have organised themselves into a corporate organi- 
sation to carry on mainly with their temple duties. These 
Vaispavas appear to have organised themselves into a guild, 
only sometime after Raghava (A. D. 1155-1170), for the ins- 
criptions available from these two places upto the time of 
Raghava do not make any reference to the guild of FPaigna- 
vas. It should not be forgotten here that though Vaigna- 
vism was liberal in its approach to the distinctions of castc 
and allowed some privileges to the lower classes in religious 
ceremonies and in temples, still the Brihmana held the 
dominant position in the religious scheme of things. Thus, 
though Vaigpavism became a popular creed during these 
centuries in medieval Andhrdega, and in Kalinga in parti- 
cular, with the lower classes, and though members of many 
Jower classes could call themselves Veaigspavas, the member- 
ship of the guild of Vaisnavas was confined to the Brah- 
mana community only. Thus the guild of Vaispavas was 
a caste organisation entircly confined to the Brihma- 
pas of the Vouigpavs following. It is not clear from 
the inscriptions whether all Vaigspavas of the Brah- 
mana community were members of the guild, or whether 
its membershlp was confined only to those Vaignavas 
who were employed as temple servants. Expressions 
like Vaisnavat Simhasailasthar palaniyah prayatnatah,! 63 
Vaigsnavéndra Harigirinilaya dharmam acandrataram,* jn 
Sanskrt, and {i dharmuvu adhistana Vaispavuly raksa (this 
charity is to be protected by the Vaigpavas of the adhig- 
t{ana, 1.e., the chief town or the headquarters, here Sitiha- 
giri),!6% in Telugu, point out that more likely than not that 
those Vaignavas alone who were attached to the temple 
formed intoa guild. If this was so, then we, have to 
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categorise the Faispavulu as both a caste and professional 


guild. 


Two cpigraphs from Srikirmam, dated S. 117+ and $. 
1193 respectively, both in the Sanskpt language, throw much 
welcome light on the composition and the responsibilities 
of the Vaignavulw. The earlier one speaks of certain vritis 
alloted by one Vasudeva Yatindra, on behalf of king Ananga 
Bhima III, to 30 Vaisnavanayakas. The epigraph mentions 
each of these Vaisnavanayakts by their name and gotra, 
and in doing so specifically says that they were Vaignava 
Brahmanas. (atraca Vaisnave Brahmanan namant gotrani 
likhyanté.3° These Vaisnava Briahmanas are said to abidc 
by the words of the state officers, to be benevolent and 
respectable, and as capable of accomplishing all the works 
connected with Lord Kurmanatha, th: Lord of animate and 
inanimate beings.3°’ The other inscription speaks of certain 
services granted in favour of fifteen Vaisnavanayakas by 
Narahari Tirtha, who describes himself as the old minister 
of Bbhanudéeva (mudusali saciva} for the prosperity of the 
king.3°8 Here also the name and the gotra of each Vaisnava- 
nayaka is given.!®® It is said that these 15 Vaignavaniyakas 
established by Narahari Sricarana on the orders of the 
king, with thirty other Nayakas, constituting a total of 45 
Brahmanas, would jointly accomplish all the works connected 


166. JZbid; ¥, 1231. 


167. Jbid. The text runs: été brahmaprd adhikarivacanakarg 
santO bhaguvatak cardcdragur6h Srikidrmanathasyw samaste Srikdrya 
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Bhdrardvdja. 
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with the god.” Probably the reference here to the 
other 30 Nayakas was to those who were instituted during 
the time of Ananga Bhima IIT, as referred to in the carlier 
inscription. ‘That the number of Vaignavanayakas was 
generally restricted to thirty is hinted at by an inscription 
from Srikirmam, dated S. 1271, wherein 30 Vaisnavanaya- 
kas are mentioned in respect of the maintenance of certain 
services (muppangru Srivaigpavandayalkulu ettamyadarn.)!™ Tt 
is not clear from where and on what basis were these Vais- 
navanayakas selected to be in charge of the works and 
services connected with the temple. We have to snrmise 
that the selection of these Nayakas was made by the king 
or his agent from among the large number of Vaigpnavulu 
who were attached to the temple in various capacities; or it 
might be that the Vaigpavas themselves elected or selected 
their chiefs or Nayakas, who were then confirmed by the 
king or one of his agents, like Narahari Tirtha in the pre- 
sent example, to be in the overall charge of the temple 
services in their corporate capacity. It appears that thesc 
Vaignavas had the right to a share of the bhogyas (donative 
SPS instituted by the devotees) in return for the 
services rendered by them, along with a number of other 
corporate bodies like the Panicadalu, the Kalingandayahkulu etc, 
who also were associated with the temple administration.” 
In mentioning these shares (mannanalu), one inscription, 
refers to Vaigpavw Mudralu and Vaigsnava Vehoralu.\?3 Tt 
is probable that this distinction was made depending on the 
nature of the functions dischrged by the Vaispavulu, the 
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Mudras referring to those who were in charge of the troea- 
sury and store room, and the Vehoras referring to those who 
were in charge of general supervision of temple services. 
We find the same distinction made in respect of the Kali- 
nganayakas and the Sthinapatis.” 


The Vaisnpnavtas were well known for their noble quali- 
ties, righteous conduct and were experts in the conduct of 
temple affairs. Thus we find them described as gunag- 
anamahitair Vaigpavah,”® dharmaniratak Vaisnavah,3¢ nir- 
mala yasah vispnukarmasunignatah Vaisnavah!” etc. Pro- 
bably, it was this unimpeachable character of these Vaig- 
navw Brahmana Nayakas that made the state authorities to 
appoint them to be in charge of the temple treasury. One 
of the functions of the Vaisnavilw appears to be to receive 
cash deposits on behalf of the temple treasury, from devotees. 
Some inscriptions lend themselves to the interpretation 
that the Vaisnavas received these deposits on behalf of 
the guild itself ; but, on a closer examination, we find it 
clearly stated that they received these deposits only on 
behalf of the temple treasury. In an epigraph from Simha- 
calam, dated S. 1213, the 15th regnal year of Narasimha II, 
we find it mentioned that one Nirayana S3nipati, a Kalinga 
Pariksa, deposited as a loan six madus with the Paufjicadhi- 
Srivaigsnavanayalulu {i. ec. Paficadulu and Srivaignavanaya- 
kulu), towards feeding 30 Brahmanas, a la curte, daily, in a 
martha built by him.” In the Telugu portion of the ins- 
eription, itis said : Pajicadhi Srivaigpava nayakulu vallany 
aru magal=appicci. The relevant Sanskrt portion says, 
panchapi sadvaispava vyihat sagti visis ta niska nikarair. Hore 


rr 


1i4. Ibid. 

175. Jbid. VI, 938. 

176. Jbid, VI, 1001. 
177. Jbid, VI. 068. 

17S. Zbid, VT. 04. 
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the six méagdas are said to have been invested with the vyiiha 
or collection (i. e. corporation) of Paricus and the collec- 
tion of Vaispavas. The word vyiiha is very significant in 
that it refers to the Panacadis as well as the Vaigpavszs in 
their collective or corporate capacity only. If we rely on 
this evidence, we have to take that the Paujicadis, a guild 
of artisans, and the guild of Vaigndavrs jointly received the 
deposit, on the stipnlation to feed 30 Brahmanas out of 
the interest on the deposit. But the inscription further 
says that as a result of this deposit, the Paiechadi Srivaig- 
pnayaniyakuli would receive 5 plates of food offering from 
the temple to feed the thirty Brahmanas."* The Vaignavas 
could receive these five plates of food, only if they had 
invested the money in the temple treasury. Thus it becomes 
evident that the Paignavas received cash deposits on behalf 
of the temple treasury, and not on behalf of their own guild. 
This interpretation is further corroborated by an inscrip- 
tion from Srikirmam, dated S. 1157, whercin it is said that 
one Mahanitha Sanapati invested one maga, the interest on 
which was to be utilised for the dnily offering of t@ambiilain. 
(betel) to .the god.!5° Here, whereas in the Sanskrt portion 
of the inscription, it is said that the amount of one mada 
was put in the hands of Srivaignavas, in the Telugu portion 
it is clearly stated that it was invested with the treasnry,!3! 
thus clearly pointing ont that the Vaigsnavas were the 
temple servants who were entitled to receive cash deposits 
from devotees on hehalf of the temple treasury. 


In an epigraph from Srikiirmam, dated S. 1152, we 
find mention of Tirupati Vaignavilu as_ jurors, along with 


179. pancOdana sthalilkah bhOqyadipratipaditdh pratidinam (Sk). 


1s0. SI//,V. 1284. 

181. ‘Tho relevant portions read : hastai S rivaispavd nd meea nigka- 
mélhamadadasau nityamékails td mbglam taderilhya (Sk): bhagddramuna 
pet tina mada olhapn {i poliyandu nitya vidigann nagapuhgealavd ru, 
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the members of the Nayakulu, the Deésirattadlw and the 
Mahajanalu, in a judicial tribunal appointed by king Ani- 
yanka Bhima ITI to settle a boundary dispute between two 
villages.!°? The Tirupati Vaispavulwy mentioned here were 
the same as Sri Vaisnavulu, for the epigraph says that they 
were on the tribunal as representatives of, the temple of 
Narasimha (Sri Narasimhadeévarakw Tirupati Srivaigs- 
pavuliunu.) 


On the basis of tlie discussion made above, we 
may now list out the sailent features of the guild of 
Vaisnavas. 


1) The guild of Vaignavas was a caste organisation, 
and its membership was confined to the Brahmana commu- 
nity among the Vaignavas. If our conjecture that it was a 
guild consisting of only those Vuignavss who were employed 
in temple service is allowed, then it may be categorised as 
caste-cum-professional guild. . 


2) The guild of Vaisnavas, like several other guilds of 
the times, appears to have elected or selected their leaders, 
who were called Vaignavanayakas. These Niyakas appear 
to be, generally, thirty in number, though we find that 
Naraharitirtha, the Davita pontiff, added another fiftcen 
Nayakas, to this number, under orders from King Bhanu- 
déva I. The king or his agent appointed these Nayakas, in 
their corporate capacity, as administrators, of the temple 
services. Whether they were paid any regular wages for 
undertaking this responsibility is not known; but they were 
allotted lands in agraharas; besides, they were entitled to 
shares (;mannanalu), a.ong with other guilds attached to the 
temples like the Paricadulu, the Kalinga Nayakulu, the 
Sanulu etc., in the services instituted by the devotees, 
royal or otherwise. 


152. SII, V. 1290 
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3) In Kajingadegsa. the guild of Vrignavas appears to 
have been organised sometime in the latter part of the 12th 
century A.D. Srikirmam was a Saiva centre, before the 
visit of Riamannja to that place in the early part of 
the 12th century,!83 and there was no possibility of Vais- 
navas being appointed there earlier to Ramannja’s visit. 
This is further corroborated by the absence of any refe- 
rence to Vaignavas in the epigraphs upto the ‘time of Rig- 
hava (A.D. 1155-1170). 


4) The guild of Vrignaras were in charge of the teme- 
ple treasury, and were entitled to receive cash deposits 
from devotees on behalf of it, for the maintenance of bhogas 
(devotional services) to the deity. It appears, to be the 
responsibility of the Vaispavule to see that the services 
instituted by the devotees were rum properly and at the 
proper time as stipulated by the devotees. 


8) The Vaispnavas were known for their nnimpeachablec 
character, conduct and devotion to the service of the docity. 
Besides being in charge of temple finances, we find them 
also appointed by the rulers, as and when need arose, as 
jurors on judicial tribnnals. 


Fhe Pancadulu 


9) 
Sf 


Pd 
The following discussion is based on the not unreason- 


able assumption that the term Paficidulu refers to the guild 
of five artisan classes, viz., the carpenter, the black-smith, 
the brazier, the goldsmith and the stone-cutter. The 
assumption here is that Péaiicadulw is a variant of the 
expressions Paiicanamvaru, Paricihanamvarwu, panicdnanam- 
varu, Paticanulu, Paricaluluw and Viraparticalulu etc., which 


183. On this point, see below, Ch. XTII, Sec. TI. sv. ‘S$ rilijrmes vara 
Temple’. 
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we come across in the epigraphs from the Andhra districts, 
during the period under review. It is to be stressed again 
that this is an assumption, for which the Later Eastern 
Ganga and the Gajapati records firnish no evidence. 


From Srikirmam and Simhacnlaim, we come across no 
few inscriptions, wherein we find the devotees entrusting 
their donations and gifts to the care of Panicadulw. As in 
respect of the guild of Vaignavaus,®? here also there quest for 
the protection of the gifts by the Panicadulu is made by way 
of a formula appended at the end of the records, and which 
runs, i dharmuvw samasta Paricadi raksa, (this gift.is to be 
protected by all the Pagcadis).° But in the majority of 
inscriptions, in making this request for the protection of a 
donation, we find the Paricadis alwavs associated with the 
Vaispavas. This association is expressed by formulas 
such as Tirupati Srivaignavanayahka Pancadi raksaw,8? ; 
dharma samasta Paficchadi ruksa Srivaisnama raksa,!8° etc. 
These inscriptions suggest that the guild of Paricadis and 
the guild of Vaisnavas were closely associated with each 
other in the matter of discharging their official responsibili- 
ties in respect of the temple services, with which they were 
entrusted by the state. 


There are a few inscriptions which make us think that 
the guild of Paunicadis acted subject to the authority of the 
guild of Vaisnavas. In these inscriptions, the formala, 
making an appeal for the protection of the gifts, runs, | 
dharmuvw Tirupati Srivaisnavanayakuluw lopaina Puricadula 


¥ p 
184. For & discussion of the meaning of these terms, sec Narasimha 
Rao, Op. Cit, pp. 56-58. 
185. See above, pp. 248.250. 
186. SII, V. 1187, 1214. 
~ 187. Jbid, V. 1168, 11686. 
188. Ibid, V. 1183. 
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raksa (this charity is to be protected by the Pancadulu, sub- 
ject to the authority of Srivaignpavanayakas).!8? 


The Paficadulu, like the Vaigspavulu, appears to be & 
guild, cxclusively attached to the temple. Tf they are 
a guild of artisans, the records are completely silent regar- 
ding the nature of duties performed by them and that have 
a reference to their skills. We find the Prjicadulu accepting 
cash deposits from the dervotces, on behalf of the treasury, 
and generally in association with the Vrignavas. ° The 
records reveal next to nothing regardiug the exact mods 
operands* of the investments made by the devotees. 
Why the devotees did not directly invest the money in 
temple treasury, and what exactly was the purpose of inter- 
mediaries or agents like the Panicadis or the Vaignavas 
through whom these deposits were made, and whether these 
guilds made any profit out of these investments and thus 
acquired any asscts, and how these assets were utilised or 
reutilised, are questions for which no dlefinite answers can 
be given in the present state of our knowledge. But dep s- 
sits into the temple treasury were made through the agency 
of cither the Vaigspavulu or the Paicadulu is borne ont hy a 


few inscriptions, discussed above in connection with the 


Srivaigpavulul?!, 


. 

Tn an epigraph from Simhijcalam, dated S. 1228, the 
3rd regnal year of Bhianudéva TI, we find all the Panicadis 
(samasta Pancdadulu) associated with a number of state 
dignitaries and officers, and the executive officer of Simha- 
calam, in making a decision, which was to be inditcd on 


189. Jbid, V. 1172, 1204. Here the word /0paina is taken to mcan 
‘subject to the authority of’. But it.can also bo taken to moan * ete *, Then 
the formula is to be understood as * the Paficidis like Srivnispavanayakulu 
etc”, an expression ditficult to interpret. 
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stone, concerning 150 mallamadas deposited with Tirupati 
Srivaignavulu.!*? The full nature of the decision taken 
cannot be known, as the inscription is not complete. The 
association of the Panicadis with the state officers in taking 
this decision, points to the important place that the 
Paricadis held in in the administration of the temple. 
Mostly in the Oriyan, and in one or two Telugu 
epigraphs from Srikirmam and Simhacalam,*3 we meet 
with expressions such as Sumasta Panicadi samastw Pancadi- 
prakarapamunai, Paricuprakarana Paficadiveharana vidiyd- 
manamuna, samasta paricadi parcupralarapamunat etc. 
By contextual implication, these expressions suggest that 
the gifts were made under the supervisory authority 
(veharapa vidyamananuna) of all the Paricadis (sumasta Pani- 
cadi) and Paficuprakarapamu. Pancuprakaranamu, may 
mean the executive or the leaders of the Panicadulu.?4 


10) The Sanwnvaru 


Sani means a dancing girl, and Sanivaru is the name 
given to the community of dancing girls. The inscrip- 
tions bear ample testimony to the fact that to every temple 
of some repute, a number of dancing girls were atuached. 
Sometimes, we find, in big temples like Simhacalam and 
Srikirmam, the number of these dancing girls running to 
several hundreds. A detailed discussion, regarding this 
community, which at one time held a very prominent place 
in the Hindu social order, will be found in Chapter X1.5 
Here we shall confine ourselves to a discussion of some of 
their activities in & cornorate capacity. Two inscriptions 


192. £171, Vi. 1179. 
193. Jbid, VI. 772, 751, 769, 903, V. 1156. 
194. /GAP, es. v. gives the meaning of Paficuprakarana as “ 2 kind 


of authority.” 
195. See below, Ch. XI, s. v. “ Sanivarn or Sanulu ”’, 
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from Simhacalam, dated S. 1349 and S. 1363, respectively, 
make reference to Sanula Samayamu or the guild of 
Sanulu.3#° Tt appears that the community of dancing girls, 
attached to temples, and rumning to a large number, form- 
ed themselves into a professional guild, to deal with the 
problems they faced in the pursuit of their calling. We 
come across a few inscriptions, wherein we find them acting 
in a corporate capacity, and, the decisions arrived at by 
the corporate body having the force of law over the 
members of the community. Thus we see, in a partly muti-. 
lated inscription from Simhacalam, the S@nulu living at 
Simhagiri, making a decision which was binding on every 
member of the community.” The full purport of the deci- 
sion cannot be made out, because she inscription is partly 
damaged. But it appears to run to the effect that if any 
member of the community does any harm or injury (the 
nature of which is not explained), then he or she should be 
excommunicated from the community, and that the deci- 
sion was binding on all members of the community who 
belong to the Sudra caste (?).198 


11) The Antyajuu. 


The present day meaning of aniyaju is confined to a 
Pariah or a Candala. But during the period under review, 
it appears to have included a number of people who followed’ 
certain crafts and professions, considered menial. These 
anlyajas were outside the pale of the four castes. Accord- 
ing to the enumeration of the Vaijayanti, the antyajatis or 


196. SIZ, VT. 950, 954. ନ 

197: Ibid, VI. 1202. 

19S. Ibid. The inscription reads: Sri Simhagirint vasimcedi 
Sanulu sampraddyamu manitkamulim césina vyavastha maAIO nevvaraing 
dpdyamu césinavdru kalpint md gpottunaku veli...hd ramungam badu ya 
nidmkkédi $idrajatiki nidiya vyavastha t...ga/A rw. The decision is made in 
the presence of the main idol of the temple. 
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antyajas are seven in number, namely, washermen, leather- 
workers, Vénas, Burilas, fishermen (Kaivattas), Médas, and 
hillas.!?? Alberuni also refers to these Antyajas, and 
says that “The four castes do not live together with them _ 
In one and the same place. “These guilds live near the 
villages and towns of the four castes, but outside them”.2%° 


An inscription from Srikirmam. dated S. 1169. of the. 
time of Narasimha I, speaks of & cash donation made by 
the antvaias. in their corporate capacity, for some service of 
the deity.’ The’ donation appears to have been made for 
the prosperity of the whole community, and with the prior 
permission of the king or some state officer. Unfortunately 
the damaged condition of the inscription, which is in 
Sanskrt, does not allow us to say anything definite regard- 
ing the nature of the gift or of the guild which made it.2* 


7 


199. See HCIP, V, p. 476. 
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CHAPTER IX 


MILITARY ORGANISATION 


The Kondavidu Plates of Ganadeéva, dated S. 1377, 
describing the provincial capital, Kondavidu, mention that 
it was continually crowded with mighty elephants, chariots, 
horses and soldiers.3 ‘These plates point out that all the 
four traditional divisions of the Hindu army were in 
existence till the Gajapati times. But it is doubtful whether 
chariots were used on the battle-field, and in fighting ; they 
might have becn mentioned only as means of conveyancoc, 
by the well-to-do classes. It is pointed ont that chariots, 
as a division of the Hindu army, gradually fell out of use 
since the days of Hargavardhana.’ We may now take up 
a consideration of the other three dlivisions of the armv, 
viz., elephants, cavalry and infantry. 


1) Elephants 


The very title Gajaprli borne by some of the Later 
Eastern Ganga rulers nnd the Suryavamsa Guajapatis points 
to the promiment place that elephants had in the military 
organisation of the rulers of these two cdlynastics. It should 
have been on the basis of a large number of elephant corps 


1. IA, XX, p. 893. 
2, AMahalingam. T. ¥, Administration and Social Life under Vijay 


nagar, pp. 144-145. J. N. Sarkar places the disappearanco of chariot# in 
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in their army that these rulers assumed the proud title of the 
Gajapati. Anantavarma Codaganga, in his lithic records, 
bore the title Navanavatt Suhasra Kurijaradhi$svara, ‘lord of 
ninetynine thousand elephants’, which is nothing but a 
variant of the title Gajapati. 


That the elephant force of the rulers of Kajinga should 
have gained such importance and reputation was but 
natural ; for, since very early times the forests of Kalinga 
were known for their good breed of elephants. Kautilya 
says that the elephants of Kaliiga were among the best 
breed of eiephants.* Yuan Chwang says that “the country 
(Kalinga) produced dark wild elephants prized by the neigh- 
bouring countries.” King Somésvara says in the Abhilasitar- 
thacintamaunt that the elephants obtained in the Kajinga 
country were the best.° Elephants played a very important 
role in the warfare of the medieval period, and victory in 
battle greatly depended on them. Some of the Muslim 
invasions over the territory of the Eastern Gangas were 
mainly directed towards obtaining herds of elephants from 
the Eastern Ganga rulers. We are told that prince Ulugh 
Khan, after his conquest of Warangal, proceeded in person 
towards Jajnagar, and that on that occasion he took forty 
elephants from the Raja and sent them to his father.” 
According to the Muslim historian Afif, one of ihe main 
purposes of Firuz Shah Tughlak’s invasion over Jajnagar, 
during the time of Bhanudeéva III (A.D. 1370) was the acquisi- 
tion of elephants. Afif writes ; ““ When the Sultan had heard 
what they (the patars or ministers of the Rai of Jajnagar) 
had to say, he replied that his intentions had been friendly. 


SIT, VY. 1347, 1348, 1025. 
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Abhi-em T. v. 1194, p. 136. 
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He had received certain information that elephants were as 
numerous as sheep in the jangal round the Rai’s dwelling, 
and he had, proceeded thither for the purpose of Huating. 
When he approached, the Rai fled in alarm, and took refuge 
in his islands. What was the cause of this flight? After 
explanations, the Rai sent twenty mighty elephants as 
revenue........ After this the Sultan started on his return 
taking with him, from the two countries of Laknauti and 
Jajnagar, seventy-three elephants, having stayed two years 
and seven months in those territories.”? The Muslim 
historians also speak of a curious invasion of Sultan Hushang 
Ghori of Malwa over Jajnagar, during the time of Bhanu- 
cdéva IV, with the sole purpose of obtaining elephants.? All 
these references point to the great importance attached to 
clephants in medieval warfare. The Vijayanagar rulers also 
maintained a, good elephant force. Abdur Razak mentions. 
that Deévaraya II had more than one thonsand clephants, 
“Jofty as hills and gigantic as.demons.”! 

That elephants formed & regnlar force of the Later 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati army is known to us from 
references to the composition of the armies of these rulers, 
made by the Muslim historians and foreign travellers to 
Vijayanagar. fsami mentions that when prince Ulugh 
Khan invaded Jajnagar in (A. D. 1324), Bhanudéva IT met 
him with an army consisting of 40,000 infantry, &00 horse, 
anda very large contingent of elephants.” The narrative 
of Paes, speaking of the kingdom of Orya, mentions that 
“Its king has much treasure and many soldiers and many 
elephants, for there are numbers of these in this country.” 


—~ 
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Nuniz says that when Krspnadévaraya attacked the fort of 
Kondgavidu, Prataparudra Gajapati, came against him to 
defend his territories, and “‘brought with him one thousand 
three hundred elephants, and twenty thousand horsemen, 
and he brought five-hundred thousand foot soldiers.” 


There should have been regular military officers in 
charge of the elephant corps; but, the Later Eastern Ganga 
and the Gajapati records rarely refer to them. A record 
from Mukhalingam, dated S. 1061, the 64th regnal year of 
Cogaganga, mentions one Kuppana as a Gujasahini or 
commander of elephant forces. Another record from th 
same place, dated in the 62nd regenal year of Codagange 
mentions one Mrividiya as the Mavanti or elephant-trainet; 
of Sri Cogagangadsvara.!® 
2) Cavalry 

In medieval warfare, cavalry occoupied a very impor- 
tant place, as swift and lightning charges on enemy forces 
were possible only with the help of the cavalry force. One 
of the reagons for the success of the Muhammadan forces 
against Hindu armics, in the wars of the’ medieval period, 
was the superiority of the former in the cavalry force. The 
Vijayanagar rulers, knowing their inferiority in this section 
of their army, took special measures to procure a monopoly 
of the purchase of horses from the Portuguese merchants, 
and bestowed special attention to the training and equip- 
ment of the cavalry.” Compared with the cavalry forces 
of the Muslim rulers. of the north, the Bahmanis- and the 
Vijayanagar rulers. the cavalry of the Later Eastern Gangas 
and the Gajapatis appears to have fallen much behind in 
strength. Isami telés that in the army of Bhanudiva II 
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which went to resist the invasion of Ulugh Khan over Jij- 
nagar, there were only 500 horses, though it had 40,000 
infantry and a large elephant force.!” Aware of their weak- 
ness in cavalry, the Later Eastern Ganga rulers, like the 
Vijayanagar rulers, appear to have been eagerly concerned 
with the procurement of horses. The Muslim historians men- 
tion that taking advantage of this eagerness of Bhanudeéyva IV 
to acquire horses, Sultan Hushang Ghori of Malwa played a 
ruse on him, to acquire for himself elephants, which he very 
much needed for his armv.!5 Tt appears that Hushang 
Chori, together with a few soldiers, proceeded to Jajnagar, 
in the guise of a horse-merehant, and invited the ruler of 
Jajnagar for an inspection of the excellent breed of horses, 
he had bronght. While the ruler of Jajnagar was inspecting 
the horses, he made of him a prisoner, and anounced that 
he would get his freedom on payment of a* ransom of a large 
number of elephants. The ruler of Jajnagar (i.e. Bhanu- 
déva 1V) accordingly paid the ransom, and obtained his 
freedom. Nuniz tells that wlen Krgsnadevaraya went to 
invest the fort of Udayagiri, with an army,of 34,000 foot 
and 800 elephants, the Gajapati force in the fort consisted 
of 10,000 foot and 400 horses.’ Whatever might be the 
reasons that made the Gajapati keep such a small cavalry 
force at Udayagiri, strategically a very important fort, it 
appears that the CGajapati rulers built up a considerable 
cavalry in their army; for, we are told that the army that 
Pratiparudra Gajapati brought to attack Ksrpnadévaraya 
near Kondapalli consisted of 20,000 horse-soldicers, besides 
1,300 elephants and 5,00,000 foot soldiers.?° 


17. Reference as given in FS, p. 264. 
18. Zbid, p. 271. 
19. FE, p. 316. 
20. Jbid, p. 317. 
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3) Infantry 


Though the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati 
rulers bore the title Gajapatt, because of the availability of 
a good breed of elephants in plenty in their territory, and 
because of the maintenance of a well-reputed elephant- 
corps, a large portion of their armies was actually made up 
of foot-soldiers, as infantry was the main stay of any army, 
the other divisions being only accessories to the infantry. 
There is no source from which we can ascertain the details 
of the strength of the army under the Later Eastern Gangas 
or the Gajapatis, as we have for the Vijayanagar forces. But 
as the Gangas and the Gajapatis had to wage constant wars, 
with one or the other of their neighbours, the Bahmanis, the 
Rayas or the Norih Indian Sultans, they also should have 
maintained armies which equalled is strength the arinies of 
these neighbouring powers. Any how, in the absence of 
any detailed reference to the strength of the the Later 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati rulers, we have to be 
content with stray references mentioned in the literature 
bearing on the period. Thus Isami in his Futuh-us-Salatin 
says that the army of Bhanudéva II which went to resist 
the invasion of Ulugh Khan on Jajnagar consisted of 40,000 
foot-soldiers.” Barbosa reports that the Gajapati king 
“has a large and capable army of infantrymen. ”’3 Nuniz 
tells us that the king of Orya came against Krsnadévaraya, 
during the siege of Kondapalli, (wrongly mentioned by 


21. For references in respect of Vijayanagar forces, see, Venkata- 
ramanayyu. N, Studies in tif ‘History of the Third Dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
pp. 112 ff- 
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Nuniz as Kondavidu),?3® with an army consisting of 50,000 
foot-soldiers.®* 


It is possible that the infantry was further sub-divided 
as spearmen, archers etc. Both the Ra@ydavacuka and the 
Krsparayavijayamus mention that when Krgnadévariya, 
during his invasion of Kajinga, was marching from ‘Telingana 
towards the coast, in the mountain defiles on way, Sitapati 
alias Shitab Khan, a vassal of the Gajapatis, attacked the 
Raya army with 60,000 archers mounted on horse, and gave 
a tough time to the enemy.” Reference to snch a large 
number of archers implies the possibility of a separatc 
division of archers in the infantry. 


The generic term that we come across in the inscrip- 
tioos of the period to denote an army officer is Sénani or 
Sénapati. Under the Later Eastern Cangas, there was a 
Supreme Commander of All the Armed Forces (Sabkalabala- 
pati), under whose authoritv should have served a number 
of commander-in-chiefs, cavalry officers, and officers of the 
clephant corps. An epigraph from Srikirmam, dated S. 1157 
mentions one Mahia-Banavarman as Sakulabalapati or the 
Supreme Commander, and one Srikarana Mahanatha Sénapati 
as a Sénadhyuksavarah or Commander-in-Chief.2° It is most 
likely that these hierarchy of officers continued under the 
Gajapatis also. 


We have no exact idea of the grades and ranks of the 
hierarchy of army officers. The inscriptions furnish us 
with terms like Séndni, Séndapati, Senadhyaksa, Senadhyca- 
ksavara, Camiinatha or Camiipati, Dalapati, Pahinipali cote. 
Tt is not possible to ascertain, whethey these terms. were 


23.0 On this point sce Venkataramanayyn. N, “ Kalinga Jaitra- 
yatra’”’ Bhdrati, 1952, July. Pp- 41. 
4. FE, p. 317. 
5. Rayavdcaka, p. 4: Kr spoardyavijaya, ii, verses. 70-73. 
6. S77, V. 1284. Also see above, pp. 1658-169. 
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used in a technical sense, or as generic terms to denote an 
army officer of any rank. If they were used in a technical 
sense, than we have to surmise that the army was divided 
into a number of divisions of varying strength called Sénda, 
Camii, Vahini, etc, the officers in charge.of them holding 
different ranks as Sénapati, Camupati, Vahinipati etc.?? 


We have no idea of the method of recruitment to the 
army. Inscriptions point out that, from the Brihmana 
to the Sudra, members of all the four castes were recruited 
to the ranks of the army. Every second person that we 
come across in the inscriptions bears the title of a 
Seénani or Sendpati. Even among the Gollas or cow-herd 
class, we come across a large number of persons who bear 
the title Sénapati. Ancient” texts on polity refer to six 
kinds of armies, based on the source and method of recruit- 
ment, These six kinds are hereditiury army (maula), 
mercenary army (th rtaka), guild army (srén?), the army of 
an ally (mitraw), the army of an enemy (amitra) and the forest 
tribes (atavi).38 It is possible that the Gangas and the 
Gajapatis also availed themselves of these different sources 
and methods of recruitment in building up their armics. 


We do not have an exact picture of the training 
imparted to the army. The Rayavacaka makes reference 
to the garidis or the gymnasiums of the-Gajapati in his capi- 
tal, and the kind of physical exercises which men of the 
infantry and the cavalry underwent to keep themselves fit.?? 


27. Ancient texts give the foliowing divisions of the army, based 
on the strenght of chariots, elephants, lurses and soldiers contained in each 
division- Patti, Séndmukhamu. Gulamamu, Ganamu Vahini, Prthana, 
Cama, Anikini and Aksauhint. ` 

28. Skn-Smm, verse. $34.” It is to be noted that in the placc of 
guild army, Skn-Smm has mannila ban{lu or lovies from subordinate vassals. 

29. Rdayavdcaka, pp. 79-81. 
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It says that the gymnastic feats of the soldiers of the Caja- 
pati were unparalleled anywhere clse. These feats of 
physical strength and endurance consisted of heavy-weight 
lifting. The training items mentioned are lifting of weighty 
iron bars and balls, and hanging from a beam with a bag 
filled with stones and weighlng 9 pa-ddes, held between the 
legs. It is said that this weight-lifting was practised in 
order that, on the battle-field, when it becomes necessary, 
the soldiers might carry away the enemy together with his 
horse. With a weighty sword called Rummi Martyakhindam, 
these soldiers would casily break walls 100 yards (?) in width, 
and would split the trunks of huge tamarind trees, as if 
they were the trunks of plantains. They break into picces 
huge crow bhars. They would twist several iron rods into a 
single thread, which the black-smiths could separate after 
great efforts in their smithies. ‘The Rayawvdaedaka describes 
similar feats being performed by the sixteen Mahapatlras to 
please the Gajapati by an exhibition of their physical 
valour.3° It says that one of the Mu«hapatras eut into two, 
with a single stroke of his sword, a huge branch of a tree 
that obstructed his path. Another Mahapalra. when he met 
with a tamarind branch, jumped aloft and hung by the 
branch with his horse held fast between his legs Yet 
another Mahapatra made his horse jump over a canal G+ 
feet in width and 12 feet in depth. Thus it appears that 
the army was imparted training in physical fitness, and 
other necessary skills like weight-lifting, long-distance jump- 
ing, high-jumping etc, besides fencing, riding and other 
essential training needs of a soldier. 


The Rayavacaka says that whereas the Vijayanagar 
rulers, when they commissioned an officer to lead the forces 
honoured him with mere betcl and nut, the Gajapatis, when 


80. bid, pp. 78-79. 
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they commissioned their officers, honoured them by the 
presentation of an elephant, a horse, a decoration, ear-pen- 
dants, a wrestler’s short, a cap, a long-shirt, besides bctel 


and nut.®! 
Forts 


We have no information regarding the forts of the 
Later Eastern Gangas in the Andhra portion of their 
empire. The Gajapatis, by their conquest of the territory, 
to the south of the Godavari, upto the Penna, came into 
possession of a number of famous forts in Andhradéga. 


The Sarasvativil@ss, in its discussion of the topic 
“Durgam”’, speaks approvingly of the principle enunciated 
by the ancient texts on polity, that a ‘ruler should have 
his fort, which was to be his residence and the place of 
treasury, built in a ‘Jangaladesa’.” ‘Jingalam’ is explained 
as a place with plenty of water and consisting of mountains 
and trees,3® The Sarasvativilgsw also refers to the six kinds 
of forts mentioned by Manu, viz., the desert fort (dhanva 
durgam), the land fort (mahi durgam), the forest fort (vrksa 

“durgam), the water fort (ab durgam), the human fort (npr 
durgam) and the hill fort (giri durgam).3* A contemporary 
work in Sanskrt, the Daivajfiavilasum, encyclopaedical in 
nature, by Lakgsmidhara, a court poet of Prataparudra Gaja- 
pati, divides the forts into eight kinds, viz., giri durga, 
vanadurga, gamhvara durga, jala durga, kardama durga, mis- 
raka durga, gra ma durga, and kogta durga.®° Of all these, 
giri durga or hill fort is considered to be the foremost from 
the view point of defence and safety. 


31. Jbid; pt 81. 

32. SY, p. 27. 

83. Ibid, p. 28. 

34. Jbid, p. 28. 

35. DatvajRuvildsam (Ra jacaritrakhandam). 
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The Rayavacakw and the Sakalanitisammatamu refer 
only to four classes of forts, viz,, giridurga, sthala durga, 
Jala durga and vana durga.3° The Sakalanitisammatamu says 
that of these dwrgas, gir durga (hill forts), jala durga (water 
forts) and vana durga (forest forts) are svabhava durgdas or 
forts by their very location. Speaking of the natural 
defences of the Kalinga country, in the Kalingattwpparant, 
it is said that it “is defended by jungles, by hills and by 
the sea, which bound it on all sides.” All the texts on Niti 
exhort that a fort should be furnished with all the neccssa- 
ries of life like grain, water, salt, oil, ghee, fire-wood ctoc., 
to withstand a prolonged siege.3® 


Of the forts under the administration of the Gajapatis, 
the forts of Udavagiri, Kondavidu and Kondapalli were 
giridurgas. Of these, the Utlayagiri durija was the most 
formidable, and had only one narrow passage of entry into 
the fort. Krgspadévaraya had to lay siege to it for a year 
and half and could capture it only after sustained efforts. 
Numniz says: “And the King (ie., Krprsnadévariya) laid 
siege to it for a year and behalf, in which time he made many 
paths across rocky hills, breaking up many great boulders 
in order to make a road for his soldiers to approach the 
towers of the fortress. The place at this time was so 
strong that they could not approach it except by one way 
which was so narrow that men could only pass along it one 
at a time; and in this place he made a broad road, and 
many others also, so that he could come close to the 
fortress,”’”3? Krgnadevaraya could captnre Kongdavidu, 
another strong hill fortress, after besieging it for two 
months.*’ A local record mentions that he scaled its walls 


3G. Rdayavacaka, p. 96 ; Skn-Smm, verso. 53. 

837. Za, XIX, p. 335, stanza. G5. 

38. Sco verses from Nitisdra, Kd mandakamu, Sabhd parvam, and 
Purusdrihasd ram in Skn, Smn, pp. 9-10. 
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by means of movable platforms.” Within the jurisdiction 
of the ruler of Kondavitidandapata lay the forts of Addanki, 
Vinukonda, Bellamkonda, Nagarjunikonda, Tangedu, Keéta- 
varam, described as jgiridurgas and sthaladurgas in the 
inscriptions of Krgspnadeévareya.? Onc of the causes for the 
surrender of Kondavigu to the Riya appears to be the lack 
of provisions within the fort to withstand a prolonged sicge. 
Tn the case of Kondavidu, the Gajapati ruler appears to 
have neglected the exhortations of the Ni texts that forts 
should be well provided for to withstand a prolonged siege. 
The Amuktamalyada attributes the surrender of Konda- 
vigdu, to the starvation of the people within, when ijt says 
that the Utkala Ksatriya Patras reached the heaven without 
their bodies being subjected to any strain of battle.*3 The 
implied statement of Amuktamalyuda finds its support in an 
epigraph of Krsnadévaraya, which says that, “the swan-lilke 
kings appointed by Gajapati in Kopngcaviti........ceee. secretly 
absconding, tormented by hunger and thirst....”*** According 
to Nuniz’s statement, eren Udayagiri, a. frontier fort of 
great strategic importance, does not appear to have been 
well garrisoned ; for, when Krsnadesvaraya laid seige to it 
there were only ten thousand foot-soldiers and four hundred 
horses in the fort, and the Raya’s army consisted of 34,000 
foot-soldiers and 800 elephants. But the smallness of the 
Gajapati’s garrison may be accounted for by the fact, that 
a large army within the fort would result in a quicker con- 
sumption of the provisions stored there, and Nuniz tells 
that “the fortress had no necessity for more by reason of 


39. FEZ, pp. 316-317. 
40. Zbid, pp. 317-M8. 
41, Further Sources, pp. 114 (“ Kaifiyat .of Samarlakota,” Loc-Rec. 


19). 
“42, TTDI, IIT. 76. 
43. Amultamalyada, i. 37. 
44. LI, VI, p. 128; Also Sce Bharathi, 1952, Tnlv, p. 39, where 
Vonkataramannyyu cdiseussos this point. 
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its strength, because it could not be taken except by being 
2145 


starved out. 

‘The Gajapatis were in possession of a nimher of forts 
in the Telangana districts which find mention in the contem- 
porary literature and the inscriptions of Krgpnadévariaya. 
These forts were Anantagiri, Undrokonda, Ullakonda, 
Aruvapalli, Jallipalli, Kandikonda, Kappaluvayi, Nalla- 
kongda, Khambammettu, Kanakagiri, Sankaragiri ete, which 
Krgnadevaraya claims to have scized 1n a single invasion.” 
The Parijatapaharwna adds to this list Devarakonda! 
We do not have any details regarding the nature of these 
forts, and the measures taken by the Gajapati to protect 
them from the onslaughts of the enemy. 


Neature of Warfare 


Though all ancient and medieval Hindu rulers si\rore 
by the sa@siraic injuctions regarding the rules of righteous 
warfare, in praetice, and probably in the heat and venge- 
ance of war, they appear to have conveniently ignored 
these rules, which say that cows, peace-loving Brahmanas, 
women, invalids etc should not be molested. We have 
several instances of Colas seriously offending the ethics of 
warfare during the days of Rajarija Tand Rajendra L. It is 
stated that during the Cola raids over parts of Mysore, 
“ cows were carricd off and women’s girdles were un- 
loosed.’”*8 When an invading army marched into enemys 
country, on its way, it usually indulged in destructive work 
such as setting fire to villages aud plundering the people of 


45. FE, p. 316. 

46. TTDI, IIT. 80. 

47. 1, 23—* Dévarakongda udvriti bhangamu cése.’ 

48. Sathiannthier. R, A Political and Cultural History of India, 
I, p. 436. 
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their belongings. The Kalingatiupparapt contains descrip- 
tions of the depredations of tlhe Cola army under Karuna- 
kara Tondaiman during its progress in the Kalinga country. 
Referring to these depredations, the work says : “ When 
the army entered, like a vast ocean, even the gods trembled, 
and whole villages were set on fire, sacked and ruined.’”’?? 
and the people bewailed : “ The walls arc falling, houses arc 
blazing, and che smoke is rising ; all that is fair is being 
wrecked, and weare ruined.” The Rayavacaka and the 
local records point out that the Vijayanagar armies also 
indulged in such ravages. The Rayavacauka says that the 
Vijayanagar army under Krgsnadévaraya, having entered the 
territory of the Sultan of Golkonda, plundered and burnt 
the villages, sackcd the granaries and store-rooms of house- 
holders, carried away the cattle, the sheep and tlhe horses 
and sold them away for a mere pittance,”! A Kaifiyat says that 
when Krsnadévaraya,”’ passed through Peddapuram on his 
way to Katakam, when the country was ruined to some 
extent on account of the confusion caused by the army.”? 


The armies of the Later Eastern Ciingas and the Gaja- 
patis do not appear to be an exception to this practice of 
pillage which was a charecterestic feature of modieval war- 
fare. This is indicated by the references we have in the 
inscriptions from Sonth India, which refer to the confusion 
caused by the Ogddiyan or, Oriyan armies, referred to as 
Ogdiyan Galabhai. The Kajinga army is credited witli an 
invasion and occupation of the Tamil countrr for two 
years, from A, D. 1223-1225, during the time of Aniyanka 
Bhima IIL. We do not have many details regarding 


49. ZA, XIX, p. 333, stanzas. 58-59. 
50. Zbid, stanza. 60. 
51. Rdyavdcal:a, p. 85. 
52. Further Sources, (* Kaifiyat of Kimmiru ”), p. 115. 
53. For a discussion on the possibilities of this invasion,, see £, 
XXXT, pp. 94 ff ; Zbid, pp. 99-102; Bharati 1945, July, pp. 61 ff. 
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the behaviour of the Kalinga or Oddiyan army during the 
warfare or afterwards: But an cpigraph from Srirangam 
points out that during the occupation of the Oddiyans, 
because of their misbehaviour and misappropriation of 
temple funds, in collusion with the local temple authorities, 
the worship of the god at Srirangam could not be properly 
done.?* Similarly, a number of ‘Tamil inscriptions found 
in the Arcot region, and dated between A. D. 1£71 and 1478, 
refer to the confnssion caused by the Orivas (Oddtyan Gula- 
bhai), in the Tamil country and as a result of which how the 
worship and the celebration of festivals had been given up 
at the temples and their mandtpas, yopuras were affected.2? 
Tt is also stated that these were all restored by Ammama- 
rasa, the agent of king Sajuva Narasimha of Vijayanagar. The 
disturbances caused bv the presence of the Orivan army in 
the south find their corroboration in the Rayavacala, 
wherein it is said that during the pilgrimage of Pedda Gaja- 
pati (evidently Kapilesvara) to the Stu (i. e. Ramegsvaramu) 
via Kaiici, Kaijahasti, Aruniacalam, Cidambaram, Jambukeég- 
varam, and Kumbakonam, the army that followed him 
caused damage to Saivaite temples, Vaigsnpnavitce temples, 
tanks, agraharas, villages and gardens.’ Here pilgrimage 
evidently refers to the Gajapati invasion of the south 
by Hathvira and his son Kumara Kapilésvara. 


‘The depredations of the Gajapati armies made such a 
deep impress on the Tamil country, that they find mention 
even in Tamil literatnre. Three verses in Tamil Narvadar 
Caritai attributed to the saint-poet Tattava Prakasar, and 
said to have been addressed to Krsnadevariya,. referring to 


n 


At. S77, TV. 500. Here T have followed the giat of the inseription as 
given by Ramanayya. N. V, in Bharati. 1945, July, p. 61. 
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the cessation of worship at the Tyagaraja temple in Tiru- 
varir, point out that the cause of cessation was not either 
the Oddiyans or the Muslims, but the pijaris of the temple 
themselves who were behaving like Turks.?? 


An inscription from Simhacnlam, dated S. 1279, refers 
to a peculiar custom or method in the Andhra eountry by 
which the victor humliated the vanquished rulers. This 
inscription extols king Arjuna of the Matsya dynasty, & 
vassal of the Gangas, as one whose feet shone with the 
glittering ornament containing the images of twelve kings. 
(dvadasa-bhipa ripakhacits prodbhast bhiigsancita $sripadah). 
This means that king Arjuna wore on his leg an anklet stud- 
ded with the effigies of twelve kings whom he vanquished. 
This custom was called in Telugu as Bomma petsuta (sctting 
up effigies). In the Andhra country, the Reddis and the 
Velamas meted out to each other this kind of hnmiliation 
with a vengeance.’ It is highly doubtful whether the 
Gangas and the Gajapatis ever practised this disgusting 
custom of ill-treating their enemics. But, if we are to 
believe a reference of Nuniz to an epigraph set up by 
Krgspnadevaraya at Simhadri, then it appears, even eminent 
rulers did not hesitate to take to methods unbecoming of 
their great name, to ill-treat an enemy, who in every 
respect was their equal. Nuniz says that when Prataprudra 
Gajapati did not come forward to give battle to Krgnadeéva- 
raya, the Raya caused to be set up at ‘Symamdary’ an 
epigraph which ran: ‘“‘Perhaps when these letters are decay- 
ed, the king of Orya will give battle to the king of Bisnaga. 
If the king of Orya erascs them, his wife shill be given to 


¢. 


7. Sources, pe 119; also Bldraté, 1926, Feb, p. 35. 
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the smiths who shoe the horses of the King of Bisnaga.”“° 


Reward for Valour 


Exceptional valour on the battle-ficld was rewarded 
by the monarch by way of grant of land or a village as a fief 
to the person who had impressed him with his valour. In 
S. 982 Vajrahasta ITI granted the village of Santarama to 
one Palliya, who pleased the monarch with his valour 
(Pallayaya cirakalam-= aradhya svapaurusa paritosaya datia- 
)°1 ; in the same year he also granted the village of 
Dantaka to one Kamirnpava for fighting valiahtly in many 
a battlefield (adhika ahavamukhakrta klésaya).° For the 
same reason, the sons of this Kamarnava got confirmed in 
S, 1007, by Anantavarma Codaganga, the village of Dan- 
taka given to their father, and besides obtained as a further 
reward the village of Villivataka.®® Tn the Later astern 
Ganga inscriptions we come across the mention of vritlis or 


nit 


Jiltavattus granted to various officials by the monarchs.“ 
It is reasonable to surmise that these rriltis or Jitavattus 
(jagirs) were the rewards obtained hy those officials for 
proving their mettle on the battle-field. 


An epigraph from Mulkhalingam, dated in the ZA1st 
regnal ycar of Caodaganga, refers to the Nélrnvattamn- or 
Netturupatswu obtained by one Pagalu Bhimana.“* Netru- 
vattam or Netturupattu is called in Kannada as Netluru 
Kodage or Raktw Kodaye and refers to the land “‘granted 
by 2 ruler to a brave soldier who has risked his person in 
battle, or if he has bled for him, to his family.”°? Here 


60. FE, p. 319. 

61. 7. XXXII. pp. 305-306. 

629, Andhra Pradesh Archaeological Series, No. GT, p. 189. 

G63. Tbid, p. tH. 

G61. S77, V. 1148. 1188 ¢ X. 690, 691, 707. 

Gi.a Zbid, V. 1014. 

G65. Kittel, A Kannada-Raglish Dictionary, see under Rakta Kodage. 
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Pagalu (an officer of a small regiment of soldiers)°® Bhimana 
obtained § puttis of land as Netruvattam. 


Rulers conferred on people who had shown exceptional 
valourin military service, titles indicative of their valour. 
Some of the titles conferred by the Later Eastern Gangas 
on their officers were Sahasamalla,°” Nirbhayamalla,°8’ Bhuja- 
bala Bhima,°? Prabal«a Garud« Narayana, Kamsa Néara- 
yapa,!® Karihatlamalla!® ete. Of these Sahasumatlla, which 
has been described as a great title, (s@hasamallatonnata- 
padah),”3 is the most frequent that we come across in the 
Ganga inscriptions. 


66. Reddit Kingdoms, p. 246. 
67. SIZ, V. 1213, 1246, 1188, 1157 ; VI. 754, 761, 1075, 774, 733 
otc. 


68. Jbid, VI. 935. 
69. Jbid, V. 1204. 
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CHAPTER X 
LAW, JUSTICE AND PUNISHMENT 


It has been sufficiently impressed earlier, that the 
Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati rnlers greatly res- 
pected the authority of the ancient Smpiis and Dharmasas- 
iras.* It is needless to say that in the dispensation of law 
and justice also, which was one of the monarchical obli- 
gations, they relied on the dicta laid down in the ancient 
manuals on law, The Sarasvativildsa, the ‘“‘smriti sangraha”’”’ 
or digest on law, attributed to Prataparudra Gajapati, 
presents us with a schematic account of the theory and 
procedure of law, as was done in the manuals on law that 
preceded it, and it may be cueried how far it had uw 
direct bearing on the adminstration of justice in the period. 
But, in the introduction of his work, the author categori- 
cally says that it was written “° with the object of produ- 
cing a work of practical utility, written in a popular and 
unpretentious style of composition.”® It is deserving of 
observation here, that till recent times, the Sarasvativilasn 
is regarded as of special anthority in the law courts of 
Southern India. Speaking of the range of the country in 
which the Sarasvalivildsz is regarded as of special authority, 
Sir Charles Grey, a great British authority on Hindu Law, 
observes : “In forming a digest, however, the greater part 
of the three other works, viz. the Madhaviyam, the Smriti 
Chandrika and Saraswalj-wil@sam ought to be incorporated ; 
und Pattabhirama Sastri, from whose paper on the snhject 


1. Sec above, pp. 9-12. 
2. As rendered in the Preface, p. Xvi to Searascatirildsa, translated 


into English by Thomas Foulkes (1881). 
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many of the observations in this lecture have been drawn, 
recommends that there should be added to the four authors 
the Varadarajiyam : he admits that the Mitaksharw of 
Vijnanégwara is the most generally prevailing authority ; 
but says, that in the Andhra country, the Smriti Chandrika 
and Surusswati-vil@sa are chiefly esteemed ; in the Dravida 
the Saraswati-vil@sam and Varadarajiyam ; and in the Car- 
nataca, the Madhaviyam and Saraswati-vi!asam.”3; and 
Foulkes observes that ‘‘This testimony has been adopted 
Therefore on the 


୨” 


by succeeding writers on Hindu Law. 
reasonable assumption that the principles of law and justice. 
discussed in the Sarasvalivilasa found a practical application 
in the dhrmasth@nas or law courts of the empire, we may 
now record a few observations made in the text regarding 
the general principles of law and the organisation of courts. 
In passing we may mention, that very nearly the same set- 
up of the administration of law and justice was in existence 
during the rule of Later Eastern Gangas, as the work was 
compiled on the basis of the principles and organisation of 
law, that were already in active application. 


General principles of law and the organisation of courts : 


_ The greatest duty of a Hindu ruler was the preser- 
vation of the social order, as implied in the term Varpa- 
Ssrumadharma, which consists of the four castes and 
the four stages of life. Dharma, which includes both 
law and justice, and Vyavahara, which was a part of 
Dharma, and specifically refers to king’s justice, have for 
their aim the preservation of this social order. The Saras- 
vativilasa says that Vyavahara is based on long-established 
custom or dcdara, and that Vyavahara and dZcart are 


3. As quoted in the Preface, p, vi, Lo Sarasvati-vildesa translated 
into English by Thomas Foulkes (1881). ` 
4. Ibid, p. vii. 
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dependent on cach other; for it is PVyavahara that 
punishes the evil and contributes to the preservation of 
Varpasramadharma, which in its turn contributes to the 
proper following of acar«.° Vyavahara is solely vested in 
the person of the king, for he alone has the authority to 
preserve the four-fold social order, to rule the people and to 
punish the evil.® 


The Hall of Justice: The Sarasvalivil@asa gives us an 
idea of how a Dharmasthana or Dharmadhikarapa was 
organised (Dharmadhilaurinavyavastha).” Tt is said, that the 
hall of justice should be located to the east of the royal 
residence, and that it should face the east. In the hall of 
justice should be made available sandal, flowers, lamp, scat, 
bijaraina or an original gem, the idol or portrait of a deity, 
the idols of different gods, fire and water. 


Seating Arrangements’: Tn this hall of justice, the 
king is to sit facing the east, the assessors facing the north 
the accountant facing the west and the writer facing the 


south. 


Pradvivaka? : Pradvivak consists of the two terms 
prat and vivaka. The judge is called prat because he enqui- 
res both into the plaint and the answer. He is a rival 
because he gives (or is supposed to give) a just decision, 
The Pradvivak« should he well versed in the eighteen 
topics of litigation, with its eightcen thousand ramifications, 
and should have studied the srutis and the smrfis, and he 
an adept in anviksaki ete. He should be a Brahmantda, 

¢ 
en ee ee rs 

5. ST, p. 15. 

6. Did, p. 15. 

7. Ibid. pp. 63ff. 


s. Thid, p. 68. 
9. Aid, p. Gl, 
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preferably ; or a Ksgatriya or Vaisya in the alternative; but, 
never a Sidra. 


Assessors!’ : Assessors should be seven, five or three 
in number. They should have studied the Vedas, should 
be versed in law, truthful, and impartial between friend and 
foe. Those who do not know the customs of the country, 
atheists, those who do not follow the fa@stfra, lunatics, the 
cruel, and the miserly should not be appointed as assessors 
(sabhasadah). 


Decisions : In civil disputes, the judges can give their 
decisions even against the opinion of the king ; but, in 
criminal cases the decision was to be left entirely to the 
king.1 


Grades of courts!® : Four grades of courts are men- 
tioned. 1) Apratistita or ad hoc courts. These refer to 
the courts of soldiers, foresters and merchants. 2) Pratigstita, 
refer to the courts set up by the consent of both the parties, 
in foreign or distant countries. 3) Mudrita, refers to the 
court presided over by the Praduvivaka, or some other royal 
officer authorised to use the royal seal. 4) Sastritd, refers 
to the court in which the king himself presides. 


Different kinds of courts: 1! Besides the courts mention- 
ed above, which appear to have been specfically authorised 
by the king, other tribunals were also recognised. The 


10. Ibid, p. 65. 

11. Jbid, p. 65. 

12. Jbid, p. 67. 

13. ‘These appear to be courts constituted temporarily to deal with 
disputes among soldiers, foresters and merchants, who had an itinerant 
career, and not regularly constituted circuit courts. 

14. SV, pp. 66-67. 
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soldiers were to have their own courts-mgartials. The fores- 
ters were to have forest-courts. Families, and companies 
of merchants, ciwellers in towns and villages, with mutual 
consent could have separate courts. ‘These courts were of 
ten kinds, viz,, gr@ma, paura, gana, sérni, caturvidya, varg, 
kula, kulika, niyukia and nrpati.Gra ma refers to the dwellers 
of a village, Paura to the dwellers of a town. Gana refers to 
a group of people of a particular caste (Kulanim samitho 
ganah). Sréni refers to the lower cighteen castes like 
washermen ete. Céa@turvidya refers to people who have 
studied the four branches of knowledge like Anviksaki etc. 
(Caturvidyah Anviksilyadividydacatwstyopétah), and inclu- 
des scholars (Caturvidyiscéli casabdénw vidvadrajapurusadi- 
samuccayah svikrtal). Kula refers to the people of the 
same gotra«. Kulila refers to the elders from both the 
parties (belonging to different kulas). Niyul:la refers to a 
a court presided by a Pragvivak«w and three assessors 
(sabhyah). Nrpati refers to the (royal) court, presided 
over by Brahmanas. (N;patih Brahmupadi suhitah). 


The need for the organisation and recognition of so 
many kinds of courts, listed above, might have been due to 
the difficulty and paucity of the means of transport nnd 
communication during medieval times. 


Besides the organisation of courts, the Sarasvalivilasa 
discusses at length the law of procedure, the Jaw of 
evidence and the eighteen topics of litigation ov Viyarvahdart. 


Judicial Procedure: Abont the exact judicial procedure, 
we arc not able to get much information, as the Latcr 
Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records refer to very few 
substantative cases in law. But the procedure followed in 
these one or two cases mentioned in the records warrants 
that there was much agreement betiwecen the theory, as 
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laid down in the manuals on law, and the judicial procedure 
as adopted by the administration. Tus a record from Sri- 
kiarmam, dated S. 1152, the 22nd regnal year of Aniyanka 
Bhima IIT, refers to the procedure adopted by the king in 
dealing with a boundary dispute between two villages.!® 
Vijnanesvara says that boundry disputes betwecn villages, 
in the absence of concrete evidence, should be settled by a 
judicial tribunal, the members of which were to be villagers 
from the the neighbouring and nearby villages.’ In the 
‘record referred to here, Aniyanka Bhima III appointed uw 
judicial tribunal to settle a boundary dispute between the 
villages of Ponnagiya and Bontalakoti, which was presided 
over by one Narasimha Mahamuni, and consisted of the 
following members : 1) Ramisvara Andari, the sthanapati 
of the Madhukisvara temple ; 2) the Nayakas of Simhapura, 
3) the Nayakas of Srikarmam, 4) the Nayakas of Ipypili, 
5) the Nayakas of Tamaraceruvu. 6) the Nayakas of Kuru- 
vidu, 7) the Nayakas of Tollabi, 7) the Nayakas of Tadi- 
torati, 8) the Deasirattadlu of Bhogapuram and 9) the Maha- 
janalu of Taditorati. All the members mentioned here are 
evidently villagers from the neighbouring and nearby 
villages of the villages in dispute, as stipulated by Vijianasg- 
vara. The tribunal went through the records (sa@sanalu) 
of both the villages, and after Aniyanka Bhima Dévara 
listened to the case (Aniyarika Bhima Ravuta vinnavatra), 
on the word of the monarch (Srimukhavacakamunannu), Sri- 
pidamulu (i, e. Narasimha Mahaimunulu, whose holy pre- 
sence or Divyasannidht was referred to), Tirthapadadasulu 
(probably a disciple of Narasimha Mahamuni), the Vaigna- 
vas of the holy place (Tirupati Srivaisnavulu), the govern- 
ment officials of the province or region (Desadhikarulu), and 


15. Sif, ¥. 1290. 
16. Mitdkgara on YdjA woulhkyga, TL. 119, 1530. FW/jRan6$varamn 
of Kétana says : cuftfupataydllagatugu prajaln sdaksigd nn, 
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the Nayakas of Kajingaman (dala (i. e. the Nayakns of the: 
villages, referred to above), went through the records 

(sasandalu) of Ponnadiya (village), and fixed the boundary, 

in favour of that village, and marked it by stones with the 

mark of a wheel on them. The tribunal gave a letter of 
securance, called Piintaku in Telugu, to the villagers of 
Ponnadiya. This Pintakw says that if in future the 

villagers of Bontalakoti disputed this boundary, and cause 

any evil to the people of Ponnadiya, they become liable for 

confiscation of their properties ((srvasvaharanamunnn), 

banishment (désalyayamannu) and deprival of their vrifris 

(i. e. maintcenances); and also, they should no more he within 

tlhe fold of the people (ma pollunalu vel) (i. ¢, exconmuni- 

cated). The inscriptions says that the decision (mdargamu) 

was issued under the authority of Aniyanka Bhima Ravutn 

(i.e. king) and Lord Jaguannatha (the god of Puri), and attcest- 

ed by the signatures of the Nayakas of the several villages. 

This judicial record is ample testimony to the keen interost 
evinced bythe rulers in the dispensation of justice. Reflee- 

ting the best traditions of democracy, it is a classic exam- 
ple of decentralisation of (judicial) authority in Medieval 

Andhra, and represents the vox popnli at its best. 


An epigraph from Tirupati, in the Godavari District, 
mentions that during the reign of Kapilégvara, when 
Raghudeévanaréndra was the viceroy over the kingdom of 
Rajamaheéndra, the Mahéajanes‘of Tirupati, mjustly hegan 
to enjoy the lands of the temple : than. it appears, Raghn- 
devanaréndra interfered in the matter, and authorised the 
treasury officer and the chief priest of the temple to enquire 
into the matter and sce to it that the lands sere restored 
to the temple. 


17. S7/, XV, 100. 
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In the inscriptions, we come across a few technical 
terms in Vyavahara, which were in vogue in the Andhra 
country during the period under discussion. Thus a sale 
deed or a transfer deed was referred to as Srdvanw Patra’ 
and a letter of securance as Pintaku. 


Punishment 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records do 
not furnish us with any specific instances of punishments 
awarded to offenders in law. The observations of foreign 
travellers point out that inthe medieval kingdoms of the 
Deccan and South India, the normal code of punishment 
had been generally serve.’ A catw of Srinatha, full of 
pathos, recounts the punishments to which the great poet 
was subjected to for default in the payment of land 
revenue,?! Tradition has it that the Gajapatis were the 
authority who subjected the poet to these severe pumish- 
ments. Srinatha says that he was made to stand in the hot 
sun with the pogadadanda?® around his neck, that his fect 
were fettered, that bamboo fetters were applied to his fore- 
arms, and that a heavy ball of black stone, usually kept at 
the entrance of the gate of the royal palace was placed on 
his shoulders. That Srinatha, a Brahmana and scholar of 
great cminence was subjected to such harsh punishments, 
speaks of the severe nature of law that did not distinguish 
between the patrician and the plebian. 


16. Jobid, VI. 1177, 1182. 

19- Ibid, V. 1290. 

20. For some of thesc observations see Forcign Notices, pp. 143, 

169; FE, pp. 383-384; HITED, 1V, p. 111. Also see Rdydvacaka, p. 55 for 
mention of the cruel puni-hments in the Sultanates of tho Deccan. 

21. For this cdtw of Srinatha, see CdtfupadyamapimaRjari, 
pp. 137-138. 

22. Pagadadarda appears to be a& chain made of iron or some other 
material put round the neck of a debtor, and indicates his loss of liberty to 
move from the place until the debt is cleared. See Pratapa Reddy. S, 
Andhrula Sd nghika Caritra, pp. 279-280, for a description of pogadadapda. 
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Trial by ordeal 


Serious offences and crimes, to prove the guilt of which 
no direct evidence was forthcoming, were decided by 
ordeals, called diry«s in Sanskrt.®? That ordeals as a method 
of arriving at truth were resorted to in the Gajapati empire 
may be inferred from the statement in the Surasvativilasa 
which says that though the Smricandrikéa passed over the 
ordeals of water and poison on the ground that they had 
gone out of vogue, in Utkala the ordeal of water alone was 
resorted to and in Siuraséna (Mathura) and Magadha (Bihar) 
the ordeal of poison alone was administered.®* Kire ordcal 
was called maddu «tt in ‘Telugu, and consists in carry- 
ing a red-hot iron ball (madd#)2?° in hand to a certain 
distance. 


23. About tho Divyas, See Sircar, The Successors of the Satavaha- 
nas in Lower Deccan, Appendix. VH. 

2£. SV, pp. 1899-200. 

25. Ketana, Vijfdnésvraramu, verses 118, 119. 
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SOCIETY 
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CHAPTER XI 


SOCIAL CONDITIONS 


Castes and Communilios 


The broad division of Hindu Society into four castes, 
viz., Brahmanas, Kgsatrivas, Vaigyas and Sidras is well- 
known. But, in the long eourse of social evolution, each of 
these castes got divided into a number of sub-castes, 
communities and sub-commumities, cach of which had its 
own distinctive character and status in the total snciul 
hierarchy depending on the creed, profession. community, 
birth or the locality to which it belonged. Each of these 
sub-castes or communities evolved its own rules of profes- 
sional and social conduct. An attempt will be made here 
to study the social character of some of these communities 
which were active under the Later Eastern Ganga and the 
Gajapati administration. | 


Brahmanas : The long list of heads of Brahmunua 
families mentioned in the numerous copper-plate charters 
of the'‘Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati rulers indie 
cates that a large section of the Briahmana community, 
whether settled in agraharas or otherwise, followed the 
traditional way of life prescribed for a Brahmana house- 
holder, and which consisted im the performanee of the six- 
fold duties. Among the Asframas or the stages of life, 
that of the grhastha or householder had always heen held 
high as the mainstay of sociai life. A record from Simhi- 
calam, dated S$. 1129, which ‘speaks in Jraise of Sririma 
Sari or Srirama Bhattopadhyaya and his father Kéavarya 
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or Keégsava Bhattopadhyaya, gives us, in its description of 
these two Brahmanas, a comprehensive idea of a typical 
Brahmana householder, his interests, pursuits and way of 
life. Sririma Siri is described as one who was well-versed 
in all the $s4s/ras, « refuge for all good men, eminent among 
scholars, and one who righteously follows the duties of his 
own stage of life, i.e,, a houscholder..’ Kegavarya, father 
of Ramasiri, is described as one who had mastered the ulti- 
mate import of all the sa@siras, a y«4jva or sacrificer, and the 
best among those who had taken to the life of a house- 
holder.3 


There was a considerable section of the Brahmanas 
who entered into state service, and we find them in overy 
grade of governmental hierarchy. from a prime-minister and 
army general to that of a village accountant. We have 
already taken note of some of these Brahmanas, who were 
in state service in various capacities, in onr section on 
administration. Under the Later Eastern Gangas and the 
Gajapatis, as under several other Hindu administrations 
during the period undcr review, we find the Brahmanas in a 
preferential list of communities whose members were 
favoured in the royal service. A number of Brahmanas 
distinguished themselves in military service, and we find 
them bearing such titles as Sénapati, Camipati, Vahinipati 
etc. During the period under review state officers were 
generally expected to be equally adept in the wielding of 
the pen as wel! as the sword, and in fact military service 
appears to have been the high road leading to royal favour 
and coveted state service. A few of the Brihmanas who 


OO OD OD JO 
1. SIT, VI. 1182. 
2. Ibid. 
3. Ibid, samasta$sdstrdrthapdrdrthasdrah.........yajvand mak guruh 
param yO grhamédhadharmindm. 
4. Soe above, pp. 139ff, 
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had taken themselves to the profession of arms chose to call 
themselves as Brahma-kgatriyas, and probably formed 
themselves into a scparate sub-community. An epigraph 
from Simhacalam, dated S. 1315, mentions one Prithividava 
Nayandu as a Brahma-ksatriya.’ In this connection, we 
may mention that an cpigraph from Bipatla, dated S. 1078, 
refers to Brihma-ksatra A1/« or the community of Brahma- 
kgatriyas.. It may also be mentioned here, that by long- 
established custom, for certain posts members of a particu- 
lar family were preferred. ‘Ihns, under the Laier Bastern 
Gangas, we find the majority of Sa@sanadhikarins or grant- 
writers and record-kecpers, being Brahmanas of Piitimiasu 
golra.! 


A considerable number of Brahmanas, mostlv of the 
Vaigpnava persuasion, were employed as temple servants in 
various capacitie. We find them from being the managing 
trustees of the temple establishment? to that of a water- 
carrier, fly-whisk holder etc., and as servants employed to 
perform numerous other chores connected with the daily 
services of the deity. .Huge Vaisnava establishments like 
those at Simhacalam and Srikirmam provided employment 
for a large number of these Brahmanas. 


There appears to have been a class of Brahmanas who 
adopted trade as their profession, though their number 
should have been very small. Both Paes and. Nuniz refer 
to the existence of sucha class of Brahmanas in the Vijayn- 
nagar empire.’ Thus two epigraphs from Srikurmam, one 


f. SIZ, VT. 1109. 

6. fhbid, VI. 158. 

7. See ZZ, XXVIII, p. 246; Zbid, XXVIII, p. 189; S77, V. 1233; 
JASL, XVII, p. 29, for some of theso sdsanddhikdrine who are Brahmanus 
of the Piitimd$sa gOtra. 


8. , See o2hove, pp. 250ff. 
9. Sce Venkataramanyya, Studiesinthe History of the Third Dinasty 


of Vijayanagar, p. 356. 
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in Telugu and the other an Oriyan version of it, both dated 
in 1324, refer to one Risidisaniyaka, son of Prayiga 
Upadhyaya and grandson of Vignudasa Upadhyaya, ans & 
trader in horses (ghoda vanijara).!°’ The epigraphs also 
mention that Risidasanayaka belonged to Pottuniru, that he 
was of the Kasyapa gotra, and was the, brother of one Lage 
Surathana, a Kafinga Vyapari. In a record from Simhacalam 
dated S. 1320, Risidisa himself is referred to as a Kalinga. 
Vyapari.!3 Significantly, under each of the Srikirmam 
inscriptions referring to Risidasa, we find the figure of a 
horse engraved. 


Mention is made of som? Brahmanas acting as Purohi- 
tas and as religious teachers of some noble families. Thus 
one Narayanabhatlu is. mentioned as the Purdhita of onc 
Dalaharn Jiyana of Potnirivigu, and one Disoadara 
Upadhyaya as his dcarya or religious teacher.’ One 
Cenavalabharum Bhadramaya is mentioned as the dcdary- 
apparu or religious mentor of one Bavvama Devi, sister 
of one Patra Potaraja Jiyana.!3 One Ciyyamimala Namhi, 
evidently a Vaigpnava Brahmana is mentioned as the 
aradhya (the worshipful one) or religious teacher of 
Ananta Jiyana, a minister of the Ganga rulers. One 
Valalaru Tammaya. a Vaisgnava Brihmana is mentioned 
as the dca@rya of Arjuna Reddi Singa Mudusali, mother 
of Narasimha IV’s queen, Uttama Devi. Members of 
the Vajalaru family of Vaignavas make frequent appearance 
as temple servants in various capacities, in the inserip- 
tions from Simhacalam and Srikurmam. 


10. SII, V. 1180, 1176. 
11. Ibid, VI. 760. 

12. Jbid, VI. 783. 

13. Ibid, ¥I. 900. 

14. Zbid, ¥I. 1118. 

15. fbid, VI. 1037, 
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In the Telugu country, a subdivision among the Brah- 
mangas existed on the basis of territorial origin. Thus in 
the inscriptions of the Telugu country we find reference 
being made to Brihmanas of Véginadu, Velaniadu, Kamma- 
nagdu, Murikinadu, Piakanadu, Aruvélanadu ctc., each of 
these na@dus referring to a particular region of Andhradéga.! 
Similarly the Brahmanas who originated from the Kalinga 
region appear to have referred ‘to themselves as Kalinga 
Brahmanas. An epigraph from Srikarmam, dated S. 122—, 
refers to one Mafcena, a Puravari or revenue official, as a 
Brahmana of Kalingadega. (Kalingadésa dharanisurvaro).” 
Similarly in an epigraph from Simhacalam, dated S. 1129. 
onc Ballu Peggaga calls himself as of Kalinga vamga.!5 At 
the present day, the Kalinga Brahmanas have become 
apostates, and in social status arc treated as equal to the 
Sudras.™” 


It is possible that a few Brahmanas at least, taking 
advantage of their birth, and the indulgence granted {0 
them by the society, lived as parasites on the society, by 
keeping up a show of piety and scholarship, and filling their 
stomachs in onc of the various feeding houses that were 
attached to the temples. Inscriptions point out a number 
of feeding houses attached to the temples, where devotces 
made provision for the feeding of Brahmunas free of cost. 
Vijayanagara literature has many references to this kind of 
Brihmapas.® But on the whole, the majority of Brih- 
manas, by their conduct and devotion to learning and 
svadharma commanded the respeet of the rest of the Hindu 
society. It was considered by the society as a heinous 


16. Sce Somasckhara Sarma, Reddi Kingdoms pp. 258-259. 
17. S77, V. 1315. 

18. Jbid, VT. 1199. 

189. Narayana Rao, C, KDC, p. 22, 

20. Venkalnramanayva. Op. Cit. pp. 356-357 
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erime to kill a Brahmana and once of the imprecatory statc- 
ments that we often find at the end of donative records is 
that the despoiler of the gift will incur the sin of killing a 
Brahmana. The society believed that Brahmanas were gods 
on earth, and that to have their blessings contributed to 
one’s welfare. We find donors of gifts mentioning, some- 
times, that the object of their gifts was to receive the 
blessings of the Dévas and the Brahmanas (dévabrahmapa 
prasidamu galugani).*3 The Brahmana and the cow were 
on a par in sanctity. In a record from Simhacalam, dated 
S. 1262, one Bhanupadiraya calls himself as a servant of the 
servants of cows and Brahmanas. (gobrahmapadasannu- 


dasah).22 


One peculiar feature of the Later Bastern Ganga 
copper-plate charters is that they mention not only the 
gotras of the Bribhmana donces but also their pravara.?3 And 
among the donees we find more Swkla Yujurvéedins than 
Rgvédins. Somasekhara Sarma states that the surnames of 
Brahmanas do not find mention in either the lithic or 
copper-plate records of the Telugu country before the 
fourteenth century.?** But in a Later Eastern Ganga lithic 
record, from Srikirmam, of the time of Aniyanka Bhima 
IIT, dated S. 1174(A. D. 1252), we find the names of a few 
Vaignava Brahmanas mentioned along with their surnames 
or house-names. Thus, in this record, mention is mace of 
Kari Kirmanitha Sarma, Kulagekhara Srikrgna Sarma, 
Mudra Kirmanatha Sarma, Jampa Maoaficana Sarma, Cenna 
Kirmanatha Sarma, Sarya Kirmaniatha Sarma, Merufiigu 
Purusottama Sarma, ctc.25 


21. S77, V. 1184. 

22, Jbid, VI. 977. 

23. See ZZ, XXX, 193; JASL. XVII, p. 21. 
24. Sarma, Op. Cit, p. 259. 

25, SZ, V. 1231. 
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Ksatriyas: The Later Eastern Ganga records refer to 
a few Ksatriya familics, who were vassals of the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis. Among these may be 
mentioned the ‘Pallavas of Viragottam, the Cilukyns of 
Elamaficili, the Surabhis of Jantarunadu and the Matsyas 
of Oqdadi. Of these the Pallavas are said to be of the 
Bharadvaja gotra,2° the Calukyas of Manavya fgolra,®’ the 
Surabhis of Gartsyamada gyotra®®’ and the Matsyas of 
Kasyapa gotrw.” We find the princes of the Pallava and 
the Cajukya families adopting all the imperial titles borne by 
the members of the original imperial families, though they 
were petty feudatories or dignitaries nnder the Ganga or 
the Gajapati authority.3’ Woe find all the Cajukvya princes, 
without exception, bearing the titles Sarvalokasrtya and 
Visnuvardhanda. Curionsly, an epigraph from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 1299, refers to one Visvégvaradévargjulu, bearing 
the titles Sarvalokasraya Cakravarli and Vigpwvardhanda, 
as a moon to the ocean of caturthanvayaw or the fourth caste 
(calurthanvayasindhw sitakirano....Srivisvésvara devabhiipa- 
tilakah).3! It is highly doubtful whether there were any 
Cajukyas of the fourth caste. A record from Simhacalam, 
dated S.1294, mentions oue Jhadupala of Dhana{ jaya gotru.3!P 
According to the ca@tu verse called the Kgnatriya gotra sisa- 
mallika im Telugu, the Ksatriyas of the Telugu country were 
the ‘descendants of the four major primary Ksatriya houses, 
namely, the Kakatiyas, the Kotas, the Paricchédis, and the 
Varnatakas of the Kaigsyapa, Dhanafijaya, Vasigtha and 


26. Zbid, VT. 99S. 1101. 
27. Lbid, VI. 989, L004. 
28. Jbid, V1. 713 723, 
20. Tbid, VI. 976. 

30. See Tbid, VI. 810. 
31. Jbid, VT. S40. 
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Kaundinya gotras respectively. In this connection 
mention may be made of a work in Telugu called the Vasista- 
gotraksatriyula Sisamalika composed in S. 1406 by Racirijn, 
an ancestor of the Pisapati family of Vijayanagaram.33 
Raciraja was a general of the Gajapatis and obtained as & 
military fief the fort of Ketavaram (Krishna District) from 
Pratiparudra Gajapati. It appears that he also married a 
daughter of Prataparudra Gajapati, Akkamamba by name. 
The sisamalika written by him gives a list of fifty Ksatriya 
families of Vasigsta gotrs, of which the Pisapiti family 
is one. 


Vaisyrs : Itis peculiar and unique with the Later 
Eastern Gangas that they donated agraharts to members 
of the Vaisya caste also.’ In the epigraphs of the period 
under review, we find Vaisyw sometimes written as Vesyc 
or Vasya.3° Trade was the exclusive profession of the Vaisya 
caste ; but, under the Later Eastern Gangas, we find a few 
members of this caste distinguishing themselves as stat¢ 
officers and military officers. A fecord from Simhgacalam, 
dated S. 1304 mentions one Gurudasa of Vaisyakula as a 
Mahasénapati.3’ ‘In another inscription from the same 
place, he was called as Komaragoru Mahapatra.3®’ In yet 
another epigraph from the same place, dated, S. 1271, one 
Amaru, a Vaisya of Senisetla goiraw, is described as bearing 
the high title of Padiraya (Padirayapadonnatah).3” Some of 
the Vaisya gotras that we come across in the Later Eastern 


32. See Somasekharn Sarma, Op. Cit, p. 267 f. 

33. Bhdrati, 1949, Mar, 135 f. 

34. Ibid, verso frojn Krspnavijayamu of Tammabhtpala. 

35. See Bhdrati. 1935, Feb, 135 f; bid, 1925, Feb, J38 fF; C. PD. 
No. 3 of 1918-19 AR No. 165 of 1959-60. 

36. SI7, V. 1237 ; Bharati, 1935, Feb, p. 305f. 

37. SIT, VI. 853. 

38.. Jbid, VL. S51. 

39. Ibid, VT, 955. 
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Ganga and the Gajapati inscriptions are Soenisetla gotra, 
Ballisetti gotra, Santala gotr«, Dedki gotra, Nagundayari 
yotra etc., which tally with the gofras of the Vaigyas at the 
present day.?° 


A few epigraphs make mention of Kajlinge Vyaparis, 
which means traders of Kalinga country. Kafici Mahasenga- 
pati’ and another Palu Mahisénipati’? are mentioned as 
Kajinga Vyaparis, respectively, in two inscriptions from 
Simhacilam, cated S. 1295 and 1313. But we are not 
certain of the caste of these Kajinga Vyapairis, as we have 
seen a Brahmana, who was a trader in horses, calling 
himself as a Kalinga Vyapari.!3 


A record from Simhacalam, dated S. 1322, refers to one 
seers rimari Setti or Santala gotr« as a Bhandaravydpari.+ 
Bhangaravyapari probably means a trader who was on 
contract with the royal storc-house for the supply of provi- 
sions needed by it. 


Kayasthas : Any account of social classes under the 
Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis will he incomplete 
without mention of the community of Kiiyasthas, who, next 
to the Brahmanas appear to be most favoured class for 
recruitment into royal service. Kayasthas were a heredi- 
tary class of writers, Dictionaries give the meaning of 
Kayastha as a lékhaka or writer. Kayasthas as a caste (us 
distinguished from the profession called by that name) can 
be traced back with the help of literary and epigraphic 
De De OO TOO OO OOOO CO 

40. Sce Sntynnarayana Murthy. N, Aryavais ga-gOotraratna vali 
(1922). 
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records to the latter half of the ninth century. Inscriptions 
furnish us with three different versions regarding the descent 
of the Kiyasthas, and derive their origin from as many 
varnas. The first version traces the descent of the Kayastha 
family in question from the sage Kasyapa through his son 
Kuga. In the second version, they were mentioned aus of 
Ksatriya descent.*’ The third version traces their origin 
from a Sidra.” As if to complete the list, in a number of 
Later Eastern Ganga and Gajapati inscriptions, we find a 
section of the Kiayastha community calling themselves 
as Vaisyas.*®’ In the Ganga records, the Kiyasthas are 
generally mentioned as of Kagsyapa gotra.!’ Like the 
members of the Brihmana community, we find members of 
the Kayastha community occupying all cadres uf posts in 
the government, from that of a pyillage headman amd 
accountant to that of a prime-minister and army general. 
Mention has already been made of one Dalama Peggada, a 
mahapradhana or prime minister of Vajrahasta III.°° One 
Srikarana Mahanadha Sénipati of the Vaifya section of the 
Kayastha community is mentioned as a Senadhyksavara and 
as the governor of the souther or Kalinga province during 
the time of Aniyannka Bhima III.53! We find a large number 
of the Kayasthas employed as Karanas or Srikaranas 
(writers and record-keepers), Sigtus (personal secretaries), 
Majis (village heads) etc. These official positions, especially 
in the village and local administration, which the members 
of the caste originally held, later, appear to have become 
hereditary and crystallized into as many subsects of the 
caste, called at the present day as Srikaranas, Sistus, Majis, 

45. EI. XXVIII, p. 100f. 

46. Ibid, XXV, p. 276f. 

47. Jbid, XXIV, 110f. 

48- Ses SIZ, V. 1056, 1100, 1342, 1136, 1284. 

49. Seo Zbid, V. 1284: 1V. 1254; Bharati, 1954, May, p. 449¢. 


50, See abovo, p. 1340. 
51. SIZ, V. 1284. 
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Pattiniayakas, Mahantis, Vaisyas etc. We anlso find a 
number of these Kaysthas or Srikarapas appointed as 
puravaris or revenue officials.®? 


Sanivdrw or Sanulw : Sanivaru or Sanulu refers to the 
community of dancing-girls most of whom were attached 
to the temples as dévadlasis, or to ihe royal courts as 
dancers and maid-servants. Most them remained unmarried 
and in their spare time carried on with the oldest profession 
of the world. In the medieval society, they were assigned 
a respectable place in the social order, and their’ profession 
did not carry any disapprobation with it. With all the 
disapprobation that it may earn from the puritan critics of 
the present day, the institution of dancing girls did {the 
greatest scrvice to the arts of dance and music by its 
single minded devotion to those arts. 


Though a record from Simhacalam mentions that the 
Sanivaru were of Sidra caste,°* the community did not 
appear to be homogenous, as it was open for women of any 
community to join the sisterhood. Some records suggest 
that even some women of good families were foreed to adopt 
the profession by tyrranical social customs. Thus a record 
from Srikurmam suggests that the daughters of certain 
Nayaka families of Kalinga were obliged to adopt the pro- 
fession ; for the record mentions that 30 daughters of 
Kafingamangdalo Niyakas belonged to a group of dancing 
girls dedicated to the temple of Srikijrmam by Narasimha L 
in S. 1172.5° Similarly, the daughters of even rulers born 
to them by their concnbines appear to, have been dedicated 


32. See above, pp. 190, 194. 

53. S7Z, V. 1034, 103], LO+#1, 1081, 1052, 111, 1143. 
54. Tbid: VT. 12092, 
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to temples. Thus a record from Paficadhiarla (Vizagpatam 
District) mentions that the daughters of Narasimhadéva, 
the Calukya rulcr of Elamaficili, by his bhogastri or concu- 
bine called Virakka, were in the temple service as 
davadasis.? Similarly, a daughter of Arjunadéva, the 
ruler of Oddidi, is mentioned as a temple servant in an 
epigraph from Simhhacalam, dated S. 1296.57 


The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati, records 
point out that the courtesans were divided into two clsases : 
1) those that were attached to the temples and remained 
unmarried, and 2) those that lived independently, married, 
but were employed by the temples oun a part-time 
basis. The inscriptions refer to the former as sampraddayt- 
muvaru or lafijulw and the latter merely as s@nulu.’® ‘Me 
word lafija today carries with it much disapprobation and 
refers to a lewd woman. But during the period under 
review, the word did not appear to carry with it any sense 
of dishonour, and in some donative records, we find women 
of this community openly declaring themselves that they 
were the concubines (/afijqlu) of such and such a noble.”? 
A record from Simhacalam, dated S. 130+, explains sampra- 
dayamu as kanya sampradayamu or the tradition or state of 
celibacy.’ That some women of the community led normal 
married lives, though at the same time employed as temple 
servants, may be inferred from a record from Mukhalingam, 
dated S. 1049, which refers to one gudisani (temple-servant) 


56. Jbid, VI. 668. 

57. Jbid, VI. 876. 

58. Practically every second inscription from Simkhacalam (S27 VT) 
ond Srikdrmam (SZ/ V.) mukes rcferenco to these divisions. Theso words 
may also be taken to rofer io those who participated in the sorvicos 
conducted during the sasmpradgya-samaya, and those who participated in the 
services conducted during the sdni-samayea. 
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Nangama as the wife of Pasayita Komminiyaka and as the 
daughter of Vennama Peggada and Erukammoa.®”! 


Gollaly : Gollalu are the community of cattle-herds. 
‘The terms by which members of this community are referred 
to in the inscriptions of the period are golla, boya, khilari, 
vallabha, pallivi, konari, and bharaki.®? Devotees entrusted 
a number of milch cows or buffaloes or sheep to the care of 
the members of this commmnity with the stipulation that 
they should supply ghee to the perpetual lamps instituted 
by them. Usually 25 cows or 50 sheep were made over to 
them for the supply of 1 adda of ghee per day. It appears 
that members of the community were licensed by the 
temple anthorities to maintain catile-pens (gOocauras) and 
accept cattle from devotees on behalf of the temple. 
Besides donating the cattle, the devotees usually donated 
some land or invested some cash in the temple treasury for 
the kiiduvarlana or kiidujitumu (food and maintenance) of 
these cattle-herds. 


Most of the khilaris we come across in the inseriptions 
bear the titles of either sénapati or padirayw.®’ It appears 
thet they were a sort of reserve force, called on for active 
service by the state, as and when the need arose. 


Food and Drink 


The rich and abundant varicty of edible ariicles of food 
mentioned jn the inscriptions speaks of the excellence of 
Indian cuisine during the period under review. Food, inen- 
tioned as onc of the eight items of luxury (astabhoga), refers 
to the food that the well-to-do only could afford, and that 


G61. Jbid, ¥. 1102. 
62. Sec Zoid, VI. 792, 795, 79S, 802, S39, S49, S50, 953, 007. 
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which was dainty, tasty and rich. The items of food that 
we come across in the inscriptions, and offered to the deities 
in temples, refer only to this luxurious food of the well-to- 
do. People offered to the deity, what they offered to 
themselves and, we can be certain that the several items of 
edibles, besides the staple food, mentioned in the inscrip- 
tions, formed part of the daily bill of fare of the upper 
classes of Hindu society. If the rich could afford to enjoy 
all the items of the rich menu, daily or as and wlen it 
pleased them, the poor and the not so well-to-do had these 
items on their menu at least on festive occasions. The large 
variety of these cdible items, most of them with sweet- 
sounding names, point to the great interest evinced by the 
society in the art and science of gastronomy. But all this 
rich variety of food includes only the vegetarian fare, as 
no non-vegetarian food can be offered to the gods in 
Brahmanic temples. 


The staple food of the people was undoubtedly rice. 
The records refer to cooked rice offered to the deity as 
madapali. That madapali was cooked rice offered to god 
can be inferred from a number of records, which refer to 
the quantity of rice supplied to the temple for the prepara- 
tion of madapali.* Even today, rice is the main item of 
the daily vegetarian meal in the Deccan and South India. 
Rice, and the vegetarian menu that goes along with it, is 
referred to in a few records as amudw or amudupadi (i.c., 
amrtapadi).°° Thus a record from Simhacalam includes 
ghee (néyi), pulse-soup (pappu), 3 varieties of curries (kiralu) 
in the amudu.°° Another record from. the same place 
includes in amudupadi, rice (madapali), ghee, pulses, curries, 


64. JZbid, VI, 763, 865; V. 1204, 1224, 1243, 1242, 1284, 1311, 1289. 
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edible savouries like Lugdwumns nnd bhondas, and eurds and 
milk,®” all items of a complete vegetarian (Brahmcana) meal. 
Another item which finds mention is paydass or rice cooked 
with milk.®® Generally curds was the desscrt which finished 
the meal, as it is today also. Anitem that was rarely missed 
after an Indian meal was the betel, in its edible combina- 
tion with the areca-nut parings and lime. This combi- 
nation is called t@mbila or vifhi in Sanskpyt and vidiyamw in 
Telugu. There is hardly an cepigraph from the temples that 
does not include t@mbiila ov vithi in the items of naivédyu 
or food-offering made to the deities by the devotees. A 
variety of this fambi/« made spicy by the addition of 
cloves, cardamom, nutmeg, camphor etc is referred to as 
Karpiira-vidiyamn’”’ and was considered a luxury. The 
Indian habit of chewing betel had greatly attracted the 
attention of foreign travellers to India, especially those 
who visited the Vijayanagar empire. Nearly all of these 
travellers have something good to say of the habit of betcl- 
chewing, and some of them wax eloquent on its theranptic 


and aphrodisiac qualities.” 


Besides the items which constituted the daily mcal, 
the records furnish us with the names of a large varicty of 
sweet meats and savouries, made mostly of flours. Some of 
these dainties are still being enjoyed by the people in the 
Telugu country and other parts of South India. The names 
of some of the sweet meats arc highly suggestive of their 
fine taste, colour and flavour and the mention of their very 
name would tickle and flatter onc’s palate with a longing 
to taste them. Among the sweets we may mention such 


67. Jbid, YI, 823. 
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69. Jbid, VI. 833, 731; VY. 1204. 
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names as sqrasétulu, arsalu, sadumandharalu (captivators of 
the heart), cenna-manoharalw (beautiful and captivating), 
nandanabanam (givers of pleasure?), hamsakalilw, barpura- 
kantulu (bright-as-camphors) kakharalu, dadurt sucyalu, 
manghara lagluw (ludgus that captivate the heart), p@ayusam. 
(rice cooked with milk and sugar and with spices like carda- 
mom, camphor and saffron added) etc.”” 


Among the savouries, we find mention of pithilw. 
nadilu, apalu, (Sk-pipah), badalw or vadwmulu, leyyulu (Sk- 
lajah), kudumulu, paippu arikalu, atlu, bhopdaluw, pusulu, 
karacidulu or kiracédalu (Sk. pistakanam), indrikudumulu, 
atukulu, cupnpolu, uppannamu (i.e. pongal), dadhyodanamu 
(curd-rice) etc.’ These savouries are generally referred to 
in Telugu as pipdi-vantalu”?®* or edibles made of flours, and 
the word is still in vogue in the Telugu country. Some ins- 
criptions refer to the ingredients of which some of these 
savouries are made of. Thus, appailw (Sk. piipah) are made 
of the flour of rice and the flour of black-gram mixed in the 
proportion 3:1 and roasted in ghee.” Similarly another 
combination of the same flours gave garyas or vadamulu. 


For the interest realised on 20 to 25 gundamdadas 
invested in the temple treasury, the temple provided, for 
some men of holy orders,.a meal consisting of 1 plate of 
prasada. This 1 plate of prasada included rice, dhal, onc or 
two curries, papad-2, a vessel of curd, two savouries, and 
two quids of betel.’ The interest on the amount was upto 
50 per cent of the principal.” On this basis, on an average, 


73. Jbid, VI. 695, 796, 731, 823, 833, 893, 894, 844; V. 1246, 1249. 
730. Zbid, VI. 823; V. 1214. 
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we may say, that the cost of a sumptuous meal a day, over 
a period of one month, was not more than a mdadda. 


Coconut was also much in use and was called narike- 
lampu-kaya or tenkaya.”® Sugar referred to as khandamu 
and jaggery called cerukum gudmu (from Sk. gud and Tel. 
ceraku or sugarcane} find frequent mention in the ins- 
criptions. 


Drinks : The only drink that is frequently mentioned 
in the epigraphs is panaka, or panamu, a beverage made of 
sugar and water or of jaggery and water, with spices 
added.”* It is also possible that people took butter-inilk 
and coconut-water, especially during summer to get relief 
from the heat. 


Ornaments 


The fondness of Indians, both men and women, for 
ornaments, down the ages is well known, and medieval 
travellers to India have recorded in their works this love 
of ‘the Indian for ornaments.’ The Later Eastern Ganga 
and the Gajapati inscriptions furnish us with a long list of 
these ornaments, offered to the deities by the cevotees. It 
is an easy guess that these ornaments meant for the gods, 
were those that were in vogue among the people. These 
ornaments, rich in variety, and some of them described in 
detail, point to high skill in the jeweller’s and lapidary’s 
art. 


Inscriptions refer only to costly ornaments which the 
well-to-do alone could afford. We come across ornaments 
worn on the head, ears, neck, hands, avaist, chest and feet. 

5 
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Most of the ornaments appear to be the same for both men 
and women. We do not find any reference to the orna- 
ments worne by the poor ; but, it is casy to infer that the 
poor wore similar ornaments made of inferior metals like 
tin, copper, and of alloys like bronze and brass. Telugu litc- 
rature is full of references to these several kinds of 
ornaments. Here, we shall confine our discussion to a study 
of the ornaments that we come to know of from the Ganga 
and the Gajapati inscriptions. 


(i) Head ornaments: Sihanagabhiiganamu was a golden 
ornament studed with gems, in the shape of a serpent’s hood, 
and worne on the crown of the head.®® Golden ornaments 
made to resemble several flowers were worne at the back 
of the head, pinned either to the braided hair or to the 
coiffure. Inscriptions refer to such ornaments made to 
resemble the kétaka petals, the lotus and a flower called 
cémanti.°3 These flowers of gold were .called as pahindi 
siinalu or bangaru pucerulu, in Telugu8®!. Among the head 
ornaments referred to we come across the crown studded 
with nine kinds of gems.°® Obviously, the only other 
individual, other than the deity, entitled to wear the crown 
was the anointed ruler. Another ornament intended for the 
deity only, was the Vaignava sectarian mark. made of gold, 
and called variously as iirdhvapundramu or tirundalu or 
cinnalu.5°’ We cannot visualise this type of ornament being 
worne by men and women. 


(ii) Necklaces : Reference is found to necklaces com- 
posed of single string, three strings, five strings and seven 


81. For some of theso references, seo Reddi Kingdoms, pp. 295fT. 
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strings. A necklace composed of three strings and studded 
with pearls was called trisarimutyalaceéru.°?’ Mention is 
made of a pearl-necklace of five strings, hanging, upto the 
chest with a pendant.’ We find a pearl-necklace of only 
one string merely referred to as muktahara in Sanskrt or 
mutyalaharame in Telugu.’ Another kind of necklace con- 
sisted of small beads of gold strung together and was called 
in Telugu as sannapisalapéru.’’ There were necklaces com- 
posed of pearls, and of different other gems like emerald, 
diamond, ruby, cat’s-eye etc. In S. 1438, Krgspadévarayu 
donated to the god of Simhacala a necklace (kapshaméala) 
consisting of 91 pearls.” Tn S. 1343, Prataparjunadeyva, 
the ruler of OJddadi, gave to the same god a pearl necklace 
consisting of 182 pearls and valued at 13 gudyas and 77. 13.2 
Reference is found necklaces studed with different kinds of 
gems,.or exclusively a single gem, one of these being called 
Vaijayanti, the garland of god Vigpu.*8 A plain necklace 
of gold with no gems in it was called meda-niilx,?* and is 
even today in vogue among the women of the Andhra 
country. Bijasaramu appears to refer to a kind of necklacoc, 
which consisted of a number of sinall gold medallions strung 
together.’ Colimala was another kind of necklace, the 
exact shape of which cannot be known.’ Mention is made 


$7. Ibid, VI. 9883 - {risittragradhitam mauktikamea bhrsOjvalam. 
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of necklaces composed of golden flowers made to resemble 
the lotus flowers and the vakula. The necklace composed 
of flowers made in gold to resemble the vakula flowers was 
called pogadapuvulamals in Telugu.” Mention is also made 
of a necklace consisting of 38 golden lotus flowers.’ A 
necklace composed of beads made to resemble lotus buds 
was called in Telugu padgmamogygalaméala.?° Pulumamigi- 
kayalapérw is yet another design of a necklace that finds 
mention in an epigraphb.°° In Telugu pulw menns small, 
and mamidikaya means a raw mango. Therefore, it should 
have been a necklace of small golden beads, made to resem- 
ble the mango. 


ii) FKar-Ornaments : : Mention is made of kupdalas!002 
and karpapatras.!! Kupdaulas were ear-rings which hung 
from ear-lobes. Karnapatras, as the name indicates, might 
have been an ornament that remained very close to the 
lobe of the year. Vali, from Kannada bali is another kind 
of ear-ring referred to.!%® 


iv) Hand-Ornaments : Kadiyamu in Telugu refers to 
a bracelet. Mention is made of vajramapikyala kadiyala- 
jodw or pair of bracelets studded with diamonds and 
rubies,!%3 Ottulu!* are wristlets and are still in vogue in 
parts of the Andhra country. 


v) Chest-Ornaments An ornament worne on the 
chest is called patakamu or padak..fiw in Telugu. This 


97. Ibid, V1, 983-lasat suvarpavakulaprasiinasrénisObhitdm maldm 
98. Jbid, VI. 933 - as tatrims ata padinamdlika ; sarO ja srajam. 

99. Jbid, V. 1190. 

100. JZbid, V. 1228 

1002. Jbid, VI. 1026. 

101. Zoid, ¥. 1189. 

102. JZbid, VI. 946. 

103, ZTbid, VI. 694. 

104. Zbid, IV, 975. 
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is generally a pendant studded with gems and attached to 
a necklace. In S. 1438, Krgnadévariya presented to the 
god of Simhadri a padakamnu costing ga. 500 varahas. 
Mention is made of a pendant that adorned the chest with 
its hundred shining gems.!°° Another pendant also is des- 
cribed as shining with gems, and to he worn on the chest 


on auspicious occasions.!" 


vi) Waist-Ornaments : Karti-sutra as the name itself 
indicates is a girdle worn on the waist. Molaniiw is the 
exact Telugu translation of the Sanskrt kati-siitr«. Mention 
is made of a kati-Sizlr« made of gold.!%8 


A few other ornaments which find mention, in the ins- 
eriptions of the period under discussion, are mdavarti 
rékulu!®%, paipdi-patika}® and padmae tadukidu, and 
pinnali.1®’ The exact nature of these ornaments cannot he 
ascertained. 


Perfumes and Flowers 


The Indian’s love of perfumes and flowers was only 
second to that of the ornaments. Whereas costly ornaments 
and perfumes were a luxury which the rich alone could 
afford, flowers were a pleasure that any one could afford. A 
record from Simhacalam mentions sandal, camphor, aloewood, 
musk, rose water and saffron, as the cosmetics used for the 
adornment, of the body (arigabhoga), besides flowers and 


106. Jbid, VT. 830 - r@jadvajrasataom vibhiisanam uwurOlabsnivilasda- 
vaham. 
107. Ibid, VI. 1065 - rataabhdsrat $ ubhasamaya alambh Uganam svdn- 
tadharyam. 
108. Zbid, V. 3005 --ha{itata dhratayé crv saurarpas tram, 
109. bid. ¥. 1190. - 
110. Jbid. YI. 836. 
11. Dhid, TV. 075. 
112. Jbid, IV. 975. 
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garlands.!3 Another record refers to camphor mixed in sandal 
as an unguent.”3! Camphor is referred to frequently as an 
ingredient that adds flavour to sweet-meats and also {to 
betel. Krgpyadévaraya says that the Andhras were 
specially skilled in the art of compounding the scents.!6 


Flowers, sweet smelling flowers, were very much loved 
by the people, and they expressed this -love of theirs for 
flowers by making provision of a daily garland for the ceity. 
The inscriptions point to innumberable flower gardens raised 
by devotees for decorating gods. In S. 1201, Mankaditya, 
the ruler of Oddadi, donated a huge garden to the god of 
Simhacala, and appointed a horticulturist (itopta-paril:sa) 
to be in charge of it.” The inscriptions refer to some of 
these flowers, viz., lotus, kétaki or mogali (pandanus odora- 
tissimus), vakwuja or pogada (mimusops elingi), cémantr (chry- 
santhemum indian) and campakw or sampange (michelia 
champeca). Both men and women wore these flowers on 
their heads. 


Dress 


Our sources contain very few references to the dress of 
the times. Cira (saree) was the ordinary dress worn 
by women, as it is today, and a record from Srikir- 
mam, dated S. 1215135, mentions manjisiw siraluw or sarees 
of the colour of the Bengal or Indian madder and vella 
siralw or sarees white in colour. There should have been 
sarees of many other colours.!? The Rayavacaka mentions 
tglt (pendant or necklace ?), caukatlw (ear-ornaments), 


113. Jbid, VI. 695. 

114. Jbid, VI. 720. 

i158. Jbid, VI. 712, 1035 

116. Amulktamdalyada, iv. 35 

117. SII, VI, 975. 

118. Jobid, V. 1172. 
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datti (a kind of shorts), kwllayi (cap with a pointed peak), 
and kabayi (tunic) as forming part of the uniform of a mili- 
tary noble.!2° 


Position of Women 


The inscriptions of the period under review do nat 
reflect the uncharitable attitude taken by the smprtsis in 
respect of the freedom of woman and her rights of property. 
On the other hand, we find in these records, that woman, 
as mother and wife, commancdled great respect in society and 
was quite comfortable in respect of her social and monetary 
status. We come across many an instance of women making 
munificent cdlonations on their own.” According to the 
status of their men. we find some of them assuming hono- 
rofic name-suflixes such as pol#3* (feminine of pot), 
parant!®3 (feminine of patra), somidamma, ® nayahurglul2s 
ete, the most frequent of these suffixes assumed being 
ndayakuralw. In many of the donative records, the donor, 
while mentioning his parents, whether he refers to his father 
or not, invariably mentions his mother;!®”° and numerous 
are the records wherein we find men making gifts to gods 
for the piety and welfare of their mothers and their wives. 
These facts point to the veneration in which women were 


held by the society, .in general. 


Single minded devotion to husband, devotion to gods, 
respect towards elders, kind reception of guests, a charitable 
nature, and compassion on the indigent are spoken of as 
some of the commendable qualities which characterised the 


120. Rduyavédcaka, Sl. 

121. S77, ¥. 97S, 98+, 1042, 1069. 

122, fbid, VY.- 1086. 

123. Jbid, ¥. 1228. 

24. bid, VY. 1177, 1179. 
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women of the period. Thus Gangadevi, a queen of Nara- 
simha, III, is spoken of as one devoted to her husband, 
righteous-minded and possessed to devotion of Lord Hari.” 
The wife of one Somanatha Pasayati is described as one 
seeking the welfare of Brahmanas, and as interested in the 
Vedas, gsastras and puranas; a virtuous woman, she was 
devoted to the gods, and well-disposed towards guests and 
the indigent.” One Nagumandalika refers to his wife as 
of just and pure conduct.” One Pirati S6omidamma, wite 
of Narasimhabhattopadhyaya, says that she resorted to the 
feet of god Hari for the enhancement of devotion and 
knowledge.’ We find many other housewives variously 
described as susilag (of good characted),!3! samastadharma- 
paripalani (one who performs all dharmas),!33 kulambo- 
nidhés = candrarékhdg (a crescent-moon to the ocean of 
family),!333 etc. 


Female education appears to have been limited to a 
few women of the higher strata of society. Reference has 
been made above to one Pirati Somidamma, wife of Nara- 
simhba Bhattopadbhyiya, who was interested in the védas, 
sastras and the puranas. Sivarini, a noble lady of Ganga 
lineage and mother of Saptaya. Pradhani, a minister of the 
Gangas, is described as a Kaliyuga Sarasvati or a veritable 
goddess of learning.!383* Royal ladies, besides some formal 
education in $4stras, specialised in the arts of music and 
dance. Candrika Devi, a daughter of Aniyanka Bhima III, 
is spoken of as “‘learned in song, a seat of sport in skilful 


127. Ibid, V. 1226. 
128. Zbid, VI. 740. 
129. Zbid, VI. 928. 
130. Zobid, V. 1179, 1177. 
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practice of the arts of musical measurc, beating of timo, 
and the dance, havining a soul inspired with devotion to 
Acyuta from childhood onwards.”!3* In passing, we may 
remark that the munificent provision made by the devotces 
in temples for music, dance and religious discourses provirled 
for men and women of all classes a sort of general education 
in the culture of the race. 


Murriage 


Connubium within one’s own caste or community only 
had the willing sanction of the smrtfis and the dharma- 
$sSasiras, and was also the prevailing enstom in society. But 
violation of this rule occured mostly among the ruling 
classes, mainly because of political reasons and resulted in 
two types of mesalliunce, namely the anuloma type where a 
man of higher caste married a woman of Jower caste and 
the pratiloina type where a man of lower caste married a 
woman of higer caste. Thus, we are informed that in a 
war between Narasimha IV and Anavota, the Velama ruler 
of Telangana, Narasimha IV was obliged to purchase peace 
by giving his daughter in marriage to Kumara Anavota, 2 
grandson of Anavota.! The CGangas arc candravamsya 
kgatriyas and the Velamas are of Sudra origin. Uttamadevi, 
a queen of Narasimha IV, is mentioned as the daughter 
of one Arjuna Reddi Singamudusali.33° Whether the word 
Reddi in the name of Uttamadévi’s mother had any refe- 
rence to her caste cannot be ascertained. Tiwo epigraphs 
from Draksiramo refer to one Akkasani, a woman of the 
munnifft community of the fourth caste, as the queen (devi) 


134. ZZ, XIIT, pp. 150ff, text, verso. 19. gitajAd layatd lanartanakal ¢ 
kausalya lilalayd valy@n Goyuta bhaktibhdvitamatir, 
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of Arjunadéva, the Ksatriya ruler of Oddadi.!3” A copper- 
plate grant of Devéndravarman Rajarija mentions one 
Narayana, son of Vegya Vuddhima (or Vaigya Vuddhima) 
and Vipra {i. e., Brihmana) Ayitamanayaka, as the donee 
of some land granted by the king. But such instances of 
ordinary citizens marrying outside their caste and commu- 
nity were rare. 


Monogamy was the normal practice, and inscriptions 
very rarely refer to citizens having more than one wife. 
The records point to the existence of a general domestic 
felicity among men and women, and numerous are the gifts 
made to gods by husbands for the piety and welfare of their 
wives and vice versa. The smriis permit rulers to have 
several wives and also concubines. All the Ganga 
monarchs as a rule had more than one queen, and epigraphs 
furnish us with the names of as many as seventeen queens 
of Codaganga. In the Gajapati records, there is no reference 
to more than one queen of each of the rulers of that 
dynasty. 

Concubinage appears to have been a fashion with men 
of ruling classes, and nobles, and did not meet with any 
soeial disapprobation or censure. Concubines are referred 
to as bhoga-siris or lafijalwu, in the records of the period. 
We find concubines of rulers or of dignitaries and nobles 
besitating in the least to proclaim themselves as such, in 


137. JZbed, IV. 1373, 1368. The smrtie permit rulers to have as 

secondary wives (avarOdha-vadhi), young and beautiful women of Vaisyo 
_ and Sidra castes. 

188. C.P. No. 7 ef 52-53. 

139. According to Vaijayanti, a lexical work by Yadavaprki $a, the 
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beloved lady), the sv4mini (lady who isnot the daughter of a king). and 

phalakalt (the lady who has been won in war). Sec HCIP, V.p. 479. 
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some of the donative records.!¥ Under these circumstances, 
the conjugal life of the upper class women could not have 
been very happy ; but, these women of the upper classes 
appear to have reconciled themselves to the existing 
sitnation and practice. 


141. Zbid, VY. 1083, 1090, 
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CHAPTER XIT 
EDUCATION, LEARNING AND FINE ARTS. 


Education in ancient and medieval India was caste 
and community oriented, and as such, it was mostly 
vocational. What may be called liberal education, that 
which is directed to the general enlargement of mind and is 
not professional and technical, was mainly restricted to a 
few wealthy families among the three higher castes. The 
aim of the majority of the people was not to have this 
liberal education, which consisted of the study of arts and 
sciences, but to acquire certain occupational skills which 
were hereditary, on the basis of the caste or community 
into which one was born. Men rarely moved out of the 
grooves into whieh, we may say, they were born, and 
successful attempts to get out of the grooves were only 
exceptions that proved the general rule. Every one found 
a teacher in his own father, or in some other older member 
of the community, to teach him the hereditary skills, which 
only, by the rule of the caste, he was entitled to learn. The 
only two disciplines, if they can be called disciplines, for 
which there was no bar of cniry on the basis of caste and 
community appear to be. agriculture and military servicoc. 
Such being the state of society, with its insistence on 
varpnasramadharmr, we do not find the subject of public 
instruction having ever engaged the thoughts of the rulers 
in ancient and medieval India. During the period under 
review, as in earlier times, education was a comimminal 
affair, and the state supported it, without any direct involve- 
ment, by way of grants of lands and villages, and by way’ 
of monctary concessions such as remission of taxes cite, to 
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the teachers and scholars who established their own schools 
or to educational institutions which came into existence as 
a result of private or communal munificcencec. 


Agraharas : The Later Eastern Ganga and the Gaju- 
pati monarchs granted many an agrahara, cither as several- 
ties or for joint enjoyment by a number of Brahmanas. 
‘These Brahmanas besides being devoted to their six-fold 
activity as prescribed by the $s4@sisr1s, were also great 
scholars each of whom specialised in one or more of the 
traditional Sanskrtic disciplines. To give an instance or two, 
Naigadham Aubaja Siri, to whom was granted the village 
of Ciruvrolu along with a. number of other Brahmanas by 
Hamviradéva, son of Kapilégvara, is described as a 
veritable Sarada or goddess of learning in languages, a 
Caturmukha or Brahma in the knowledge of Vedas, and a 
Phanigvara (i. e., Adiséga, the thousand-tongued one) in the 
knowledge of Bhasgya (i. e. Patanjali’s Mahabhasya).3 The 
family name of Naigadham, itself indicates that he comes 
of a family of great scholars. Aubaja Suri’s brother, 
Ganapati, is described as one who is full of the nectar of 
Srngara, because of his association with music and poetry.” 
The Brahmanas who were the grantees of the Atumidi 
agrahara, gifted by Prataparudra Gajapati, were described 
as well versed in the six asigas and the Védas and rcputed 
for their exposition of uvdakya, pramana, pads and 
vyakarapa.® Agraharas being the abodes of such eminent 
scholars, students flocked to these agraha@ras in large num- 
bers from every nook and corner, to learn at the feet of 
these reputed scholars. Each agrahéra was a home-univer- 
sity, the house of cach scholar there being an Academy or # 
Lyceum. Tt is not possible to exaggerate the importance 


1. Bidrati. 1941, Nov, p. 326, toxt of the inscription, verso. 4. 
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of the agraharas as educational institutions which catered 
to the needs of the students of higher traditional Sanskrtic 


learning.? 


Temple : Next to the agyrahara, education was greatly 
fostered by the temple. Whereas in the agraharas, instruc- 
tion might have been confined to the study of the Vedas 
and other traditional Sanskrtic learning, in the temple 
provision was made for the study of several branches of 
knowledge including the fine arts like music, dance, sceulp- 
ture etc, besides the traditional Sanskrtic lore. Like the 
agrahara, each major temple was a Porch of higher educa- 
tion where facilities existed for the instruction of pupils in 
several branches of knowledge including the fine arts. Both 
in the agrahdara and the temple education was free, somc- 
times provision being made for the board and lodge of both 
the teacher and the taught. The Later Eastern Ganga andl 
the Gajapati records furnish us with many instauces of the 
provision made in agraharas, temples and mathas for the 
pursuit of learning, of which, here, we may take not of ua 
few. 


Svapné$svara, a brother-in-law of Rajaraja III, and n 
general of the Later Eastern Gangas, claims that he had set 
up cloisters for the study of Vedas, and Douijapuras in everv 
quarter.* One Narayana Seénapatulu, who was appointed ନଃ 
a Kalinga Parikga or governor of the Kalinga province, in 
S. 1203, during the time of Narasimha II, made provision 
in the temple at Simhacalam for instruction in the recitation 
of the Kandava and the Taittiriya branches of the Y ajur- 
véda by two Brahmer.na professors and also for instruction 
in purana, kdvya, na taka, chandas, vya karana and abhidhanaP. 


4. ET, VT, p. 199. 
5. S71, VI. 004. 
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He also provided maintenance for four scholars who were 
to teach in the school of philosophy and grammar attached 
to the temple. In S. 1305, one Campu Mahisenapati of 
Varanasi Kataka made arrangements in the temple at Simha- 
calam, for instruction in the recitation of the Vedas to 
Brahmanas of all sects by Ojja (teacher) Peddibhatliu and 
his group of scholars.* Tn S. 1123, one Narasimha Naynka, 
karana of Ganmikota village, donated land for the main- 
tenance of teachers who were to give instruction in the 
recitation of the Yujurvéda in the temple at Simhacalam.5 In 
the 54th regnal year of Codaganga, one Surapotu of Arasa- 
valli, donated five purtsis of tax-freeland, which lic obtained 
from the king, for the maintenance of five Bralmana 
teachers and a student hostel (vidya chalramu) in Ganga- 
nirayana Brahmadéya.?’ Provision was also made for a fire- 
place (ugugti) in the hostel to keep the inmates warm in 
winter, and for the supply of ‘cool water during summer 
(calipandiri).3° Provision was also made in temples for 
the teaching of dance and music. Mention is made of onc 
Ranganatha Vaggeyakara, with the titles Abhinava Bharata- 
carya and Todaramalla, who was attached to the temple at 
Simhacalam to impart intruction in dancing and music to 


the temple dancers.” 


Besides the provision for these 
specialised branches of study, provision was also made for 
mass education in the history and greatness of the race by 
the arrangements made for purdana pathana (exposition of 


puranas) in temples.” 
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Each temple, with its imaginative architecture and 
abundance of sculpture, was, itself, a school of architecture 
and sculpture, and sometimes of painting also, where the 
masters taught these arts to their apprentices. 


Music and Dance 


During the period under review, the twin arts of music 
and dance were greatly patronised by the rulers, the digna- 
‘taries and the temple. In temples one of the important 
services offered to the deity by devotees was entertainment 
by way of music and dance. To provide for this service, 
rich devotees made arrangements, in every temple of 
importance and fame, for the maintenance of musicians and 
dancers, and for the erection of dancing halls. In the 
Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati records we come 
across numerous instances of the provision made by royul 
and other devotees for singing and dancing in the presence 
of the deity, and of the construction of dance halls. Here 
we may take note of a few of these instances. 


An undated epigraph from Mukhalingam mentions that 
Anantavarma Codaganga offered a service called after his 
title as Trikalingabh6 ga, to god Madhikesvara, which provid- 
ed for dancers, instrumentalists and singers in the temple.!3 
In S. 1005, the same monarch made arra ngements for- 
singing and dancing in the temple of Naréndrégvaradéva,” 
Banapati, the prime-minister and general of Rajaraja Dévan- 
dravarman, built & dance-hall (natyasala) in the temple of 
Bhagavati at Dirghasi.!® In S. 1281, one Narasimha Bhirati 
Sripadalu, made provision in the temple at Simhacalam, for 
two flutists, and eight muscians who were to sing in praise 
of god (sankiriana céyémgalaru) 1° In S. 1312, one Govinda 
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Jiyana made arrangements for the namasasikiriana of the 
god, at Simhicalam, according to the Oriyan tradition 
(Odde-sampradayana).* In SS. 1272, Gangadévi, wife of 
Narasimha III, made arrangements in the temple at Simha- 
calam, for a temple choir of eighteen beautiful women, who 
were to sing and dance to the accompaniment of a variety 
of instruments, mentioned by name.’ Pandita- Disa, a 
minister of Narasimha II, made arrangements in the temple 
at Srikarmam, for playing on Brahma Vina to the nccom- 
paniment of song,” and also made arrangements at Simha- 
calam for 1 choir consisting of two flautists and ten female 
singers, of the dancing girl community, full of grace and 
beauty.’ In S 1188. emperor Narasimha I, dedicated to the 
temple at Simhacalam, one hundred beautiful-eyed damsels of 
the hetaera community, as songsters.*! One Akhtayi Sena- 
pati claims that commissioned by Narasimha I. he comp- 
leted in S. 1160, the erection of the Néatyamandapn (dance- 
hall), along with the Mukhamandapa and the perambulatory 
at Simhacalam.®® It may be of interest to mnmotc that 
during the time of the Gajapatis there was a Telangi 
(i. ce. Telugu) batch of dancing girls in the temple at Puri, 
and in an epigraph from Puri, we find Pratiparucdtra Gajapati 
issuing a command in 1499 A. D. that all batches of dancers 
in the temple of Jagannath including those of the Telugu 
tradition should henceforth dance only to the songs of the 
Gitagovind«.?3 These few instances, out of numerous 
others, point out how the temple fostered the twin arts of 
music and dance, and how it was a veritable theatre of 
these performing arts. 
es Es SE ec reer 
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Both singing and dancing were practised and performed 
as a legacy by the community of dancing girls, who were 
dedicated to the service of the temples and remained un- 
married. Except for the ladies of royal and a few aristo- 
cratic families, the arts of music and dance were cxclusively 
cultivated by. the members of the hetaera community, 
called Sanulw or Sanivaru, in Telugu, or Vesyas in Sanskrt. 
All the dancers and singers mentioned in the inscriptions 
from temples belong to this community. Selection of these 
dancers and singers appears to have been made with an eye 
for figure, for the inscriptions repeatedly dwell on the grace 
and beauty possessed by these dancers. We find them 
severally described as young and beautiful (yogit@ sundna- 
ranigi),2* full of grace (lavapyaguna sampannda),”? beautiful- 
eyed. (vama vilocand),.° and as having faccs resembling 
the full-moon (piirnacandrananda).*” These arts of dancing 
and music should have been passed on as a legacy from 
mother to daughter in the homes of the dévudasis or the 
Vesya community. There were also reputed gurus or 
masters who taught these arts to the young women of the 
Vesya community and to the royal ladies. Some of these 
gurus were attached to the temples and the royal courts. 
An epigraph from Simhacalam, dated S. 1343, mentions one 


Ranganatha Vaggeyakara, with the titles abhinava Bharata - 
carya (a veritable Bharaticarya of the day), cappunnam 


beyakara (one versed in the 56 rdgas) and todarumall« (one 
who was honoured with a {6dgara or badge). As the 


Zbid, VI. 1052. 

Zoid, VI. 113%. 

Zbid, VI. 1197. 

Jbid, VI. 1137. 

+ TOgdaramalla “imma, a later member of Rangangtho’s family 
was the author of a work entitled Svaramé[aka{dnidhi (vide p. 1684 of 
Rangacarya's Inscriptions of Madras Preeidency). Rangasvami Sarasvati ina 
Telugu article in ASPP, IIT. v, thinks that TO6daramalia was an honorofic 
birluda bestowed on proficient men, substitutod and supplemented perhaps 
by vhe gift of a badgo, as the word (Odara in Knnarese means ‘a chain or 
other hadge of honour’. Soe AR for 1920, pp. 121-122, 
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epigraph refers to the arrangements made by the temple 
cxecutive officer (Bhoga Pariksa) for the food of Ranga- 
natha in the temple itself, it is most likely that he was & 
dance-master attached to the temple to impart training 
to the temple dancers. ‘The inscriptions mention the names 
of a number of men and women referred to as na{tuvas 
meaning dance-masters or choreographers. We find provi- 
sion being made by devotees for the livelihood of these 
2୫ 


natiuvas, hy way of investment in the temple treasury 


Inscriptions furnish us with interesting information, 
regarding the composition of temple orchestra, which by the 
way provides us with the names of a number of musical 
instruments. A record from Simhacalam. dated S. 1272. 
which speaks of a /4/AGg« or service instituted by Ganga Devi, 
wife of Narasimha III, gives us the following composition 
of the temple choir aud orchestra: 8 dancers (paral) ; 2 
drummers (madatikalyelu); 1 vocalist (g@yani) : one woman 
each to play respectively on the instruments called fi7hkinamu 
(a flageolet), sankhu (conch), Gvarjamu (kettledrum), bhéri 
(dram), mihvuri (a dram?), Brhmamihvuri, and Sumanta 
Kéahali (a kind of trumpet) and a pair of women to play on 
kamsya t@alamu (brass cymbals).3? Similarly, a record from 
Srikarmam, dated S. 1172, which speaks of certain dona- 
tions made by one Baddakuvaradéva, the Daksina Désadh- 
Lari of Narasimha II, lists the following members of the 
temple quire : dancing girls or s@nulu-30 ; nattnva or choreo- 
grapher-1 ; madyalakdndrw or draummers-6 ; dvajaladu or 
one who plays on quaja or the kettle-drum-1 ; karagdukadu 
or one who plays on Fharaga-\: kahalakadu or one who 
plays & Kihajn or trumpet-1 and melundayahucdu or the 
leader of the dancing troupe-1.33 A few other musical 
ee rr ee a Cr 

209. S77, VT. 10449, 813, 890, 1134, 1197; V. 118, 1033. 
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instruments mentioned in the inscriptions are the vip and 


the vamsa or flute. Reference is made to a particular 
variety among the vipas, called the Brahma Vina.” 


Mention is made of « number of rulers and nobles who 
were well-versed in music. Pratapavira Gangaraju, a ruler 
of Janturunadu, and a vassal of the Gangas, is described as 
a sangitajfia.3’ One Krspnadéva, son of Mancanatha Prabhu, 
is extolled as & moon to the ocean music (sangitambodhi- 
candra).* One Tammana, an uncle of Uttama Devi, wite 
of Narasimha IV, is mentioned as a talambudhih (an ocean of 
musical measure). Prataparudra Gajapati is extolled as 
one who takes pleasure in Sangita and Sahitya.3 


32. Jbid, V. 1150. 
33. Ibid, V1. 725. 
34. Jbid, V1. 780. 
35. Ibid, V1. 765. 
36. Zbid, X. 737. 
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CHAPTER XII 
RELIGIOUS CONDITIONS 


Section I : The Religion of the Kings and their Religions Policy: 


(a) Later Basiern Gangas ©: In the inseriptions of the 
Later Eastern Gangas, both lithic and copper, we come 
across several cpithets of the kings which are indicative of 
their religious leanings and affiliations. The preambles to 
the copper-plate charters upto the time of Codaganga nen- 
tion, with culogistic devotion, that the Later Eastern 
Cangas, like their predecessors the Early Esstern Garngas, 
had for their tutelary deity Lord Siva-Gokarnésvara, situat- 
ed on the top of Mahendra mountain.’ It may be observed 
that, curiously, not even a single lithic or copper-record 
speaks of any donations made by the Eastern Ganga kings 
in favonr of Lord Gokarnesvara. On the Mahendra hill, we 
come across a solitary inscription, dated in S. 1055, the 60th 
regnal year of Anantavarma Codaganga, which speaks of the 
donation of a perpetual lamp by one Srikarapna Bhimaniitha.? 
Vajrahasta ITI and Déveéndravarman Rajaraja call them- 
selves Praamamahésrares in their inscriptions; so also 
Anantavarma Codaganga in his earlier inscriptions, for e.g.. 
the Korni plates? and the Vizagapatam plates,* both duted 
in S. 1003. But from the later years of Anantavarma 


1. For a diseussion of the {utelary deity of the Later Lastern 
CGangus., sce above, pp. 53-57. 

2 SIZ, V. 1850. 

3. KDC, Appendix, p. Gi. 

4. ZA, XYVEIT p. To0f. 
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Caoqdaganga, beginning with him, we notice a gradual shift 
from Saivism to Vaignavism in the religious inclinations of 
the Later Eastern Ganga rulers. In the Korni plates of 
‘Codaganga, dated S, 1034 (A. D. 1112), we find him descri- 
bed both as a Paramamdahesvare and a Paramavaigpava;’ 
but, in the Vizagapatam plates of S. 1040 (A. D. 1118), the 
title Paramamaheés vara is altogether omitted and Codaganga 
is represented as a paramuvuispave or devotee of Vignu 
alone.° In this connection, it should be borne in mind 
that the Korni charter of S. 1008 does not refer to COadlu- 
ganga’s subjugation of Utkala, and begins the genea- 
logy with Cmunmaharnava, where as the Korni plates of 
S. 1034 refer to his subjugation of Utkala, besides tracing 
the genealogy from Lord Viggu. An cpigraph from 
Srikirmam, dated S, 1057 (A. D. 1135) refers to the con- 
quest of the territories in the west, the north and the east 
by Codaganga by that date, and his having washed the 
blood of the swords in the Ganga and the Godivari.’ The 
Madala Panji says that Codaganga transferred his capital 
from Kalinganagara (Mukhalingam, Srikakulam District) to 
Cuttack in c. 1184 A. D.S Tn the preamble to the Ganga 
charters of the post-Anantavarma Codaganga period. and 
at present forthcoming from the time of Rijaraja TIT (A. D. 
1197-1211) only,? it is said that Codaganga built a temple 
for the great god Purugottama on.the sea shore, evidently 
referring to the temple of Purusdttama-Jagannatha at Puri. 
} All this evidence points out that the conquest of Utkaja 
‘and the annexation of the Puri region, sometime before the 
Pdate of the Korni record, i. e. A.D. 11 12-113, had something 
"to do with this ‘change in religious faitn. It is also highly 


re —— A ——— 
#P KDC, Appendix, p. 72. 
6. JA, XVIII, pp. 165. 
7. ST. V. 1335. 
&; KDC, p. 597. 
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“mam nn the Kajinga country had contributed to this change. 
These visits of Ramanujacarya to Puri and Srikirmam are 
recorded in the Prapanndamrta« of Anantacarya, which 
specifically says that the ruler of the region had been con- 
verted by Riamanuja. (nrpamvasikrlya samantrivargam sar- 
vamjanda mca’ su sw Lahgsmanaryah).3° The ruler of the region. 
could be no other than Codaganga himself. The gencalogy 
tracing the descent of the Later Eastern Gangas from 
Visnu seems to have come into existence after Codagan gu 
was initiated to the Vaigpava faith. 


Tn this connection, it is necessary to impress, whatever 
might have been the reasons for mentioning Codaganga as 
a Paramavaisnaeva only in the Vizagapatam plates of 
S. 1040, that Codaganga or his successors did not neglect. 
their ancestral faith. We have plenty of inscriptional evi- 
dence to show that even after the Ganga kings became 
devotees of the Vaisgnava god Purugottama-Jagannatha of 
Puri and made him their tutelary deity in the place of Siva- 
Gokarneésvara, they continued to extend an equal patronage 
to Saivism. In the very vear of the Korni record, that is 
S. 1034, we find Cogaganga clonacving a village to god 
Kritiivasa at Bhuvanesvara for the maintenance of a 
perpetual lamp. A record of his from Bhuvanésvar, dated 
Sg. 1036, calls him very significantly as Sivapiiga vidhednai- 
kahrdaya.!® Au imseription from Driksarama, dated S. 1065, 
mentions that Codaganga and his brother Permidiraju sent 
through one Gangagonda Codagangavairagi Yandari several 


gift articles to Lord Bhimesvara of Draksargiina.'’ Tn 
[ 


10. Prapanndmrta (Madras, 1577), p. 100. 
11. OHRY, L di, p. 2. 
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S. 1050, we find nearly all the queens of Codgaganga, 
probably together with the emperor, making a visit to 
Driksarama and expressing their devotion to Lord Bhimés- 
vara by instituting perpetual lamps for the god.!3* In S. 1071, 
we find Attahasadéva, a son of Codaganga by his second 
queen Dennavamahadévi, making a gift of 50 cows to Lord 

imégvara for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp. .In 
S. 1076, we find Codaganga’s brother, Permidgi, buying a 
rattadikamu (an agricultural fief) from a number of Brah- 
manas and donating it to Lord Bhimésvara for the offering 
of sandal and camphor.’ We have a number of inscrip- 
tions from Narayanapuram (Bobbili Taluk), wherein we find 
Permadi, his wives and his sons, making gifts of perpetual 
lamps to Lord Niligvara of Navapalli, i. c.. Nirayanpa- 
puram.*’ A son-in-law of ,Cogdaganga, called allum Coqda- 
ganga (son-in-law Codaganga), donated two puttis of land for 
the maintenance of perpetual lamps for Lord S5mégsvara at 
Marucervu.™”” Besides, we have several inscriptions from 
Mukhalingam, Narayanapuram, Bhuvanésvar and a few 
other Saiva centres in the Ganga empire, wherein we find 
Codaganga’s officers and subjecrs expressing their devotion 
to Saivite gods by the offering of gifts of several 
kinds, GS oven after Cogduganga’s conversion to Vaigna- 
vism, \ ever there was any such formal conversion, we 
find Saivism receiving an equally good treatment at the 
hands of the enmiperor, and those that were near and dear to 
him, and his officers and subjects. If we are to consider 
only the lithic reeords of Codaganga, available from Mukha- 
lingam, Srikurmam, Ronanki, Rellivalasa, Narayanapuram 
etc, in the Srikakulam and Visakhapatnam districts, and 


13a. Zoid, IV. 119L, 1192. 119+, 1195, 1196. 1197, 1198. 
14. Jbid, IV. 1199. 

15. Zbid, IV. 1186. 

16. Ibid, X. 658, 658, 679, 659, 672, G92. 

17. Zoid, X. 6920. 
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from Draksaramam in East Godavari district, ranging in 
date from S. 1015 to S. 1071, in all these inscriptions we 
find Anantavarma Codaganga referred to as Paramaumahes- 
vara only, and nowhere do we come across the epithet 
Paramavaisnava. These inscriptions are as follows : 


Sala Regqnal SII Suka Reqnal SI 
Year Year Pol. & No. Year Year PFol.& No. 
10i5 19 V. 1347 1053 57 N. 674 
1015 19 V. 1348 1054 2S V. 1015 
87 V. 1025 AS V. 342 
D7 V. 1029 107-1 59 NX. 679 
45 V. 1095 1071 [V. 11989 
1050 IV. 1191, H92, 1194, 1195, 


1196, 1197, 1195S. 


Thus it appears, that the Later Kastern Ganga mlers, 
instead of completely changing over from Saivism to 
Vaignavism, changed over from Saivism to clecticism in 
their attitude to religion. But such an attitude towards 
religion appears to be existent even before the time of 
Anantavarma Codaganga, for we are informed that Caqdn- 
ganga’s father, Devéendravarman Rajaraja. built a temple 
after his name to Siva, as Rajargjesvara. at Rengujedu,® 
and also installed an idol of Sturva in the teniple of Nilég- 


vara at Nargyanapuram.™* 


1S. SAA, XVIII. p. 161. - 

19. KDC pe S35. This eeleetie atrvitude was in evidonee even with 
the Early Eastern Ganges. The Narasingnpalh Plaies of Anstivarma. 
€. Y. 79, mention that Hastivarma donated G6 -hedas of land in the villuge 
of ROhanaki to the god Narayanu described as saptdrpacasdyine saptasd - 
mOpagita ya saptalO kaikandthE ya rapabhitodaygatlidhand ia Ndardygandya 
(Bharati, 1934, Sep. pp. 461). 
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We have no information regarding the religious athliations 
or activities of the kings from Kamarpava (A.D. 1147-1156) to 
Aniyanka Bhima II (A.D. 1190-1198), as no copper plate char- 
ters of these kings are forthcoming, and the very few lithic 
records of the times of these kings throw not much light 
on their religious activities. There is one inscription from 
Mukbalingam, the date of which is lost, in which we find a 
queen of king Kamarnpnava (Kamarpavadévubhiipa mahisi) 
donating a perpetual lamp to god Madhukégvara.®° A lithic 
record from Bhuvanégvar. dated S. 1094, mentions onc 
Balakacchotika, a tapodhana and SsSaivacarya, as the Raju- 
guru of Raijarija Il. So far only one copper-plate charter 
of Rijaraja III, viz., the Dasagoba Plates of S. 1120, is 
available, and the preamble of this charter, which we find 
reproduced in the charters of the later kings also, docs not 
contain any reference to the religious activitics of the 
monarch. And the lithic records of his time from Simhai- 
calam and Srikirmam also do not refer to any of his 
religious activities. Thus, though the inscriptions, both lithic 
and copper, are silent regarding the religious affiliations and 
activities of the kings from Kamarnava to Rajarija IIT, 
it is reaspnable to presume that they continued the same 
eclectic approach towards religion which was initiated with 
a fresh impetus during the time of Codaganga, and «which 
in fact had been in existence since the Early Eastern 
Ganga times.” We find this eclectic attitude revealed by 
Rajaraja IIl’s son, Aniyanka Bhima TII, in his records. 
Auiyanka Bhima III was so much attached to the god of 
Puri, that, as alrcady pointrd out, he dedicated the 
empire to the god, and began to rule it assuming 
the fendatory title of rdavut«, and this tradition was 
OTTO OOO DO 

20. SIL. V. 1047. 
21. ZT, XXXL p. 249. 
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later’ continued by his successors. But Aniyarnka 
Bhima’s or his successors’ attachment to Lord Purugottama 
-Jagannatha of Puri did not stand in their way to 
extend patronage to the other importnnt denomination 
of Hinduism, the Saivism, and to the other gods of Hinduism. 
An inscription trom Drakgaramam says that in the Sth vear 
of his reign he made a gitt of a Puspamahali (an ornament?), 
weighing 840 gyadyas to Lord Bhimégsvara.?? In this 
record arc mentioned a few epithets assumed by 
Aniyanka Bhima 111, which point to the equal attachments 
of the Later Eastern Ganga rulers to both Vaigpavism and 
Snivism. Here, we find Aniyanka Bhima ITl called both 
a paramavasgneavae and a pardmuamahésvarde and also as 
dwryapulra $sriparngsotlamaputra, and redraputra. Anivagka 
‘Bhima 111 appears to be the first to make use of the titles 
durya putra and rudrapulr«, and subsequent to him these 
titles appear to have been made use of by all the Lastern 
Ganga rulers and the Siryavamsga Gajapatis to indicate 
an celectic attitude towards Vaignpavism and Saivism. We 
find the titles of paremaméahes vara and durga putra used hy 
Narasimha I in an epigraph from Kapilas (Dankhenal Dis- 
trict, Orissa). A Lingaraja temple inscription mentious 
once Sadigsivaguru as the preceptor of Narasimha 1.3 This 
Sadagivagurw built «a monastery called Sadzigivamatha in 
Ekamrakgsétra (Bhuvaneégvar) where many ascetics from 
Radha and Gauda were permanently settled.” In S. 1268, 
we find Bhanudéva I donating 12 villages situated in the 
Nnoéeda vigaya (district) to god Vaidyanatha, for his longe- 
vity.3® A record from S:iddheswar, in the vicinity of Jajpur, 


23. Sec above, pp. 87-90. 

34. SIZ, IV. L320. 

27, XXXII. pp. dt. 

26. Reference as given in Mahvab, HOO, p. 234%. 
27. Ibid. 
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mentions that Narasimha IV, in his 19th caika’ year 
donated a village, with a revenue income of 30 méagus to 
god Siddhegvara, in the presence of a number of officers.” 
This eclectic attitude of the Ganga monarchs is also evi- 
dent from the numerous donations made by their queens, 
with equal devotion, both to the Saivite and Vaignavitc gods 
at Mukhalingam, Srikurmam, Simhicalam, Nariyanapuram, 
Drikgaramam and Srikakulam (Krishna District), aud a few 
other places. But at the same time it should be mentioned 
that from the time of Narasimha I, the Ganga monarchs 
appear to have been more lavish in respect of erecting 
temples to the gods of their personal crecd, the Vaignavism. 
This impression one gets when one thinks of the magni- 
ficent temple erected to the Sun god at Konarka, and the 
impressive temple of Lord Narasimha at Simhacalam, both 
of which were the result of the noble conception of 
Narasimha I. With all humility, Narasimha I chose to 
speak of his magnificent creation, the Sun tempic, as un 
kutiraka or hut.’ Narasimha I appointed one Akhtayi 
Senapati to supervise the construction of the sanctum 
sanctorun, in black stone, the main porch, the dance-hall 
and the perambulatory of the temple at Simhacalam, and 
the work was completed in S. 1190.33 


In further proof of the cclectic approach adopted by 
the Later Eastern Ganga rulers, it may be mentioned here 
that not only the orthodox crecds of Saivism and Vaigpa- 
vism, but also the leterodox creed of Jainism, found 
encouragement under their rule. A record from Bhogapuram 
mentions that one Kannaima Setti raised a Jaina temple in 
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S. 1100, which was named after the ruling Clarga monarch 
Rajaraja II, as Rijarija Jinilaya.3® 


(5b) The Gajupatis 


There is ample testimony to show that the Gajapatis 
continued the eclectic religious policy of their predecessors, 
the Gangas, though they also claimed, like their predeces- 
sors, Purugottama-Jagannatha of Puri as their personal god 
and ruled the empire as his deputies.’ Like the Gangas, 
the Gajapatis also assumed the titles Paramaraignarva, para- 
mamdahesvara, durgapulra, sriperusotlamapulra and rudra- 
putra.3 Numerous are the inscriptions which refer to the 
gifts of the Gajapatis to the presiding deities at Simhdacalam 
and Srikurmam. There is an cpigraph of Kapilégvara 
from Srigailam, dated S. 1382, with all his titles, though 
the exact nature of the donation made by the emperor 
cannot be ascertained.3? In S. 1383, Kapilégvara granted 
five villages in Kongdapalli sthala to the god Papavinggesn 
for daily worship and for the maintenance of feeding-houses 
for Jaigamas (Saiva mendicants) and Brihmanas.3’ The 
Ciruvrolu grant of Hamvira. son of Kapilegvara, not only 
begins with invocations to Hari and Hara, but ulso makes 
the local deities Kégavadeva and Sagarégvara share-holders 
in the village of Ciruvrolu, along with 106 other share- 
holders.3? A record from Zakkampadgdi (Krishna District). 
the date of which is lost, mentions that Famvira granted 
the village of Zakkireddipalle for the daily services of the 
god, Papavinagadévara, at Bezawada, and also for the main- 
tenance of choultries for Jangainas and Brihmagas.”® The 
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same prince granted the village of Yenikapadu to the 
temple of Rajanarayana at Bezawada, for the maintenance 
of temple servants.’ A record, dated in the 34th anka 
year of Purugottama Gajapati, mentions that the monarch 
presented a number of gift-items to the god Bhimégsvara of 
Draksaramam.*’ Tn S. 1412, he presented the village of 
Potavaram to the god Lingodbhava Mahadeva at Cadalu- 
vada (Prakafam District).* A record from Kommiru (Bapatla 
Taluk, Guntur District} mentions by name four villages in 
Kondavidu Dandgdapata, which Pratiparudra Gajapati 
granted to the god Mallikarjuna of Sriparvata (i. e. Srigai- 
lam), for the maintenance of a service called amrtapadi.? 
The Velicerla plates of Pratiparudra Gajapati begin with 
invocation to the gods Vighneégvara and Adivaraha,*3 and 
his Rajavolu plates begin with invocation to the gods 
Vighnegsvara, Brahma and Surya. The Sarasvativil@sam, 
attributed to‘ the emperor, opens with laudatory verses 
addressed to the gods Vinayaka, Sarasvati, Hunumanta, 
Vignu, Siva, Krsna, Niladrinatha (i. e., Jagannatha) and 
Durga. 


Section II : The Temples and their administration. 


The importance of the temple for the Indian milieu 
cannot be exaggerated. Scholars who have written on 
Indian society rarcly fail to stress the important role that 
the local temple plays in the social, economic and cultural 
aspects of Hindu society, besides its main role as an inspirer 
of religious devotion. The medieval Hindu temple is a 
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state within a state, with its own administration, tinan¢cs, 
employees and traditions. Next to the state itself, it was 
the biggest employer, the greatest patron of art, eulture 
and learning ; it was a centre of higher education which 
attracted the best talent, both among the teacher and the 
tanght ; it was the greatest centre of refined entertainment 
for the common man, and diverted him with the best that 
music, dance, drama, painting and sculpture could provide, 
and thus clevatecdl his aesthetic taste; it is the foremost 
national gallery of painting and sculpture, the greatest 
centre of theatrical arts, which encouraged the painter and 
the seulptor, the singer and the actor to come out with the 
best of creativitv in them. It was a bank which went to 
the help of the people in times of need and distress. As 
has been observed elsewhere, “* fn India, temples arc the 
treasure-houses of the arts. They are the abodes of living 
gods. A temple is not the fortress of a priest or the monas- 
tery of an ascetic. It is the physical core as well as the 
soul of the community. It is meant to be visited by every 
man and woman, every .boy and girl, as often as possible 
and at least once in a day. It is meant to instruct man in 
the greatness of his race and elevate his soul in the pursuit 
of God. Every temple in India is a definite architectural 
picce. ft is full of exquisite sculptures or paintings that 
depict scenes from the story of the race. They are meant 
to instruct man in the dutjes of this world, just as in the pre- 
sence of the image of God in the sanctum sanctoruu, he 
is to forget everything in the contemplation of the 
Supreme.”4° To put it in the words of Ananda Coomara- 
swamy, the Indian temple is “‘the statement of n racial 
experience, and serves the purposes of life, like daily 
bread "° 


46. Rao, C. V. RR. “Art and Artist in Ancient Indian,” The Modern 
Peview, 1964, May, p. 376. 


7. Lutroduction to Tudian Art, (Madras, 1923). ps vi. 
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As in the rest of the medieval Hindu kingdoms, uncer 
the Later Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis also, temples 
flourished in a highly prosperous state, fostered by the 
devotional munificence of both the ruler and the ruled. 
Though every local temple had its own importance and 
acted as the hub of social, cultural and religious activity for 
the people of the locality, a few temples gained what may 
be called a national importance and attracted devotces, 
royal and otherwise, from every nook and corner of the 
kingdom. Their fame and importance was such that not 
only the king, his officials and his subjects frequented these 
temples as often as possible, but even enemy-kings and their 
officials who came on conquest felt that they would be fail- 
ing in their duty if they returned to their native kingdoms 
without paying obeisance to the presiding deities of these 
famous sanctuaries, and without expressing their devotion 
by some munificence, the least of which was the dedication 
of a perpetual lamp. Of the several famous temples in 
Andhradéga, the Variha Narasimhasvami temple at Simha- 
calam, the Madhuk2$vara temple at Mukhalingam, the Srikar- 
méfsvara temple at Srikurmam and the Nilakan{hésvara tem- 
ple at Nariayanapuram, all in the region traditionally called 
Kalinga, came to be specifically associatcd with the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Suryavam$a Gajapatis, as the devo- 
tion and the munificence of the monarchs of these two dynas- 
ties, in a very large measure, contributed to the foundation, 
growth and fame of these temples. In fact, what we learn of 
the temple, its administration and activities, its rich and vari- 
ed contribution to the social, cultural, religious and economic 
life of the people in -Kalingadésa particularly, are to be 
gleaned exclusively from the large number of the Bastern 
Ganga and the Gajapati rccords available from these 
temples, nentioned above. Any evidence from the inserip- 
tions of the Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis from other 
temples in Andhradéfga is only by way of corroboration of 
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the conclusions arrived at, from a study of the inscriptions 
in the temples mentioned above. We shall precede our study 
of the temple as an institution, in its administrative, social, 
cultural and economic aspects, by a brief historical bhack- 
ground of each of the temples mentioned above, as far as it 
can be gleaned from inseriptions and literaturc, 


The Pemples at Mulshaliigam : i) Madhultésvara Temple: 


She earliest cepigraph .of the Eastern Gangas from 
Mukhalingam is dated S. 980, wrongly mentioned as the 3rd 
regnal year of Srimad - Anantavarmadéeévara, i.c. Vajra- 
hasta IIL.“8 As this also happens to be the earliest of the lithic 
records available from that temple, it is most Hkely that the 
temple came into prominence only fron the tine of 
Vajrahasta THT (A. D. 10538-1070). Though the Barly 
astern Gangw charters. more than fifty im number at 
present, and ranging over a period of 400 years, mention 
Kalinganagara or Mukhalingam as the capital of the Ganga 
realm, nowhere in these inscriptions do we come across any 
reference to the Madhukesrara temple or the other impor- 
tant temple there called the Aniyanka Bhimegsvara temple. 
The earliest reference to the Madhuksgvara temple is found 
in the later charters of Anantavarma (Codaganga. according 
to which it was founded by Kamarpavu IL. who according 
iv the regnal years of rulers as finished in the charters had 
to be placed in the second and third quarters of the Sth 
century A. D.P* It is also possible that the founder of the 
temple of AMadhukégvara was Kaimarnpava, father of 
Vajrahasta TIT, who ruled for 9 months.and wlio according 


DO OO TIO 
4S. S//, V. 1123. 
49. Spoaking of the Mukhaliigain temples. Perey Brown observes : 
& From their appoaranco, and specially from the character, of tvhoir carving. 
in their prosent form they miay dato from the ninth or tenth centuries” 
Indian Architecture, Buddhist and Hindu Periods. (1959), p. 102). 


50. Sec Appendix. IV-a; IV-b. 
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to the charters of Vajrahasta III was to be placed in the 
first quarter of the llth century A.-D. The latter view 
appears to be of greater plausibility, for if the temple had 
been built by Kamarnava II of the 9th century A. D. as 
given in the later charters of Anantavarma Codaganga, and 
that too on such a grand scale that its walls touched the 
heavens and the sculptural motifs on its doorways made the 
heavenly denizens dislike their own palaces, it is curious 
that no mention of it is made in the Early Ganga charters 
for a period of 200 years, that is from the 9th century to 
the 11th century A. D. Therefore, it is more acceptable 
that the temple was commenced during the first quarter of 
the 11th century A. D. and had gained in fame and impor- 
tance as subsequent rulers and their subjects, through their 
benefaction went on adding to its resources and glory. 


The epigraphs mention that the Madhukegvara temple 
was situated on the banks of the Vamgadhara in Kalinga- 
dega,°! and that the Zixga in the temple manifested itself out 
of aMadhika tree, and hence called Madhukeasvara.’? 


ii) Aniyanka Bhiméesvara Temple : 


The earliest cpigraph in the Aniyanka Bhimégvara 
temple is dated S. 991. This temple also does not find 
mention in any of the Early Eastern Ganga charters. Wo 
know only of one ruler who bore the name Aniyanka Bhima, 
before Vajrahasta III. He was Vajrahasta II Aniyanka 
Bhima, father of Kamarnava II. mentioned in the charters 
of Vajrahasta II1.°% He should have ruled in the last quarter 
of the 10th and the first quarter of the 11th century A. D.é4 


51. SZ/7, V. 1086, 1098, 1101, 1035, 1036. 
52. Jbid, V. 1112. 

53. See Appendix. IV-a. 

54. Jbid. 
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Therefore it is very likely that the temple was erected 
during the time of Vajrahasta IT Aniyanka Bhima,,the deity 
of the temple being named after the ruler. 


Kiirmesvara Temple, Srikirmam : 


The earliest epigraph from Srikirmégvara temple is 
dated S. 1035, the 28th (ank«) year of Anantavarma Coda- 
ganga.?? It records the gift of the tax on an oil-mill, by 
the Teliki-vévusru for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp. 
We do not know who founded the temple and when, but it 
was there much earlier than the Lith century A.D. but, not 


as a Vaigpnava temple. It appears to have been originally u 
temple of Siva, which became _metamorphosed into 
a, ~ temple of— Viggu through the ~ missionary zeal of 
Ramanuja. ‘the Prapannampta of Anantiarya Foran tu 
this change of the denomination of the temple brought 
about during the visit of Ramanuja to Srikirmam, in a 
veiled manner.’ As already pointed out, Riamanuja also 
appears to have been responsible for the conversion of 
Anantavarma Coqgaganga to Vaignavism.?” With the con- 
version of the ruling monarch, the converted temple of 
Srikurmam also appears to have received a fillip, and from 
its obscenre existence as a temple of Siva emerged into lime- 
light as one of the famous centres of Vaignavism. It is 
very significant that the earliest epigraph from Sriknarmam 
is dated S. 1035, the 28th (aia) year of Cogdaganga, which 
roughly coincides with the time of that monarch’s changing 
attitude towards Vaignavism.” 


An epigraph {rom the temple, dated S. 12085, tells us 
that the, main building of the temple in blue stone, its walls 


55. SIZ, ¥. 1816. 

56. Seo Prapanndimrta (Madras, 1877}, pp. 100-101. 
57. Seo above, pp. 330-331. 

38. Seé above, pp. 329-331. 
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touching the heavens, and its perambulatory were construc- 
ted during the time of Aniyanka Bhima III.’ 


Varaha Narasimhasvami Temple, Simhacalam : 


The origin of this temple is also obscure. The earliest 
of the records here belongs to the 11th centry A. D.°% It 
was mainly the Later Eastern Ganga monarchs who contri- 
buted to the glory of the temple. Woe learn that the tower 
of the sanctum sanctorum, in black stone, the main porch, 
the dance-hall and the perambulatory were all built by one 
Aktayi Sanapati under instructions from Narasimha [, and 
that the work was completed in S. 1190.6! 


Nilakanthésvara Temple, Ndrayanapuram (Bobbili Taluk) 


The Nilakanthégvara temple in Narayapnapuram, in the 
Bobbili Taluk of Visakhapatnam District, appears to have 
been a great centre of pilgrimage and devotion during 
the Later Eastern Ganga times. The epigraphs here, 
nearly all of which are dated in the regnal years of the 
Later Eastern Gafiga monarchs,®? extend from Anantavarma 
Codaganga to Bhanudéva I. All these inscriptions refer 
to Narayanapuramn as Nedunjeruvu or Nivapalli, and the 
presiding deity of the temple as Nilisvara, The earliest 
inscription from the temple is dated S. 1017. The origin 
of the temple is obscure. 


Srikakulésvara Temple, Srikakulam, Krishna District : 


In all the inscriptions of this temple upto the time of 
the Gajapatis the presiding deity of the temple had been 
called as Srivallabha.°? For the first time deity was called 


59. SIZ, V. 1179. 

60. Rama Rao. M, The Temples of Kalinga, p. 2. 
61. SI/, VI. 1142. 

62. Sec Zbid, X. 651fT. 

£3. See Zid, IV. 962 to 1005. 
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as Telunguriya in an inscription of Kapilesvara Gajapati 
dated in his 28th axnka year.’ Ever since Gajapati times, 
the name Telunguraya gained enrrency, for we find Krspa- 
dévariya also referring to the god by that name.” Tt may 
also be mentioned here that in S. 1275, Ganga Dévi, a 
queen of Narasimha ITI, sent some valuable presents to the 
god Srivallabha. through the generals Kalidasa Séngpati 
and Ciovinda Senapati.®® 


Administration of the Temples + Mukhalingam 

The cpigraphs at Mukhalingam do not give us any 
idea of how the administration of the Madhukésvara temple 
was run. After the capital of the Later KRastern Gangas 
was shifted from Kalinganagara or Mukhalingam to Cuttack, 
durimg the time of Anantavarma Codaganga, and subsequent 
to the conversion of Cogdaganga to Vaignavism and the grow - 
ing attachment of his successors to that creed, this temple 
appears to have lost royal patronage and gradually lost its 
importance. For, ninetv percent of the epigraphs from 
this temple belong to the time of Anantavurma Codaganga 
and of the rest the majority are of the time of his 
immediate successors, Kamarnpnava and Righava. ‘The ins- 
criptions of the rulers subsequent to Righava, here, can be 
counted on one’s fingures. It was probably for want of an 
administrative set up that would take care of and maintain 
the services gifted by the devotces, the only service offered 
by the devotees to god Madhukasvara was the lighting of wu 
perpetual lamp ; and, as the temple had no treasury of its 
own, the devotees deposited the cash or the kine which they 
gifted for the maintenance of the lamp, with corporate 
bodies like the Kampulu, the Urivaru, he Nayakulu etc. 


64. Tbid, IV. 988. 
65. bid, IV. 981. 
66. hid; TV. 9785. 
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Simhacalam and Srikirmam : 
° 

The administration of the temples at Simhacalam and 
Srikirmam had a common pattern. The temple adminis- 
tration appears to have been vested in a committee of 
Vaisnavas ; for there is rarely a donative inscription from 
these temples, which does not entrust the donation to the 
care bf the Vaignavas, by the established formula in Telugu 
[ dharmuvu Srivaispavula raksa.°’ The formula itself suggests 
that the Vaisnavas had a joint responsibility, and that they 
always acted, and had tio act, in a corporate capacity. 
Both the Simhacalam and the Srikirmam temples main- 
tained their own treasuries, and received deposits in kind 
or cash from devotees, for the maintenance of services insti- 
tuted by them. The trust-board of Vaignavas was in 
charge of the temple treasury, and was responsible for its 
receipts and expenditure. ‘These Vaignavas appear to 
correspond to the body of trustecs in the present day temple 
management, and looked after the general management of 
the temple. 


As in the present day temple administration, during 
the Later Eastern Ganga and the Gajapati times, the 
government ‘appears to have appointed an executive 
officer, who was in over all charge of the temple adminis- 
tration, and to whose authority all the temple employees, 
including the trust board of Vaisnavas were responsible. 
‘This executive officer, who represented the government 
on the administration of the temple was called Bhoga 
Puriksa. The office of Bhoga Pariksa, to be in over- 
all charge of the ‘affairs of famous temples like those 
at Simhacalam and Srikirmam, appears to have been 


- 
67. For details of the organisation of the Vnisgovas, and their 
management of the teinples, see above, pp. 250ff. 
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created during the time of Bhanudéva TI; for, this office 
appears in the inscriptions of the Later Eastern Gangas 
from Simhacalam and Sriktrmam, from the time of Bhanu- 
déva I only. Bhanudeva I, who was credited with the 
reorganisation of the administration of the empire, appears 
to have brought the temple also nnder his purview. The 
temple, with its huge income and vast establishment, its 
employces running to several hundreds. being w state within 
a state, the government might have felt the need to appoint. 
its own representative on the temple administration. That 
tlhe Bhoga Parikga was a government official is evident 
from the fact that sometimes we find the Kalijga 
Parikga officiating also as the Bhaga Parikga of the temples 
at Simhacalam and Srikarmam.° As the representative of 
the government on the trust board of the temple, the Bhoga 
Parikga might have seen to the proper utilisation of the 
temple funds and took measures against misappropriation 
and embezzlement. ‘These responsibilities of the Bhoga 
Pariksga may be inferred from the fact, that the inscriptions, 
while registering donations, never fail to mention that the 
donation was made during the authority of suck and such a 
Bhoga Parikga, who was always mentioned by his name. 
The Bhoga Parikgsa also appears to have possessed the 
authority of appointing and dismissing, if not the trust- 
board of Vaigngava Nayukas, all other lower cadres of temple 
servants. This anthority of his may be inferred from an epi- 
graph from Simhacalam dated S. 1281, wherein we find 
Bhoga Parikga Narasimha Bharati Sripadalu appointing in 
the vacancy caused by the death of a temple servant, the 
daughter of that deceased temple servant.®® 


68. For roferences, see above, pp. 182-183. 
69. SIZ, VT. 1047. 
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The inscriptions, while registering donations, first refcr 
to the aythority of Kajinga Pariksa, followed by the autho- 
rity of Bhoga Pariksa. This fact indicates that the Bhoga 
Pariksa in the exercise of his authority was responsible to 
the Kajinga Pariksa or the governor of the region (here 
Kajinga). The Bhoga Pariksa, like the Kalinga Pariksa, 
appears to have been liable for quick transfer of his place or 
post; for in the inscriptions, we find very few Bhoga Pariksas 
who were mentioned as holding that office for more than a 
year. 


The inscriptions clearly indicate that the office of 
Bhéga Parikgsa was of high importance. Its incumbents, 
asin the case of Kalinga Parikga, were carefully selected 
from people known for their ability, character and nobility. 
The official and honorofic epithets borne by the incumbents 
of this office, like patru, jénw, sahuwswmalls, $Sripadamulu, 
panditulu, somayajulu, bharawli etc, refer to the varied 
intellectual or military or spiritual attainments possessed 
by them. It is in the fitness of things that among the 
incumbents of this office we find men of holy orders like 
Varadagiri Sripadamulu”’ and Narasimha Bharati.” 


Important Vaignava temples like those at Simhacalam 
and Srikurmam had on their rolls several liundreds of 
employees to attend to the diverse services of the temple 
and the deity. Some members of the temple service find 
mention in an inscription from Srikirmam, dated S. 1231.72 
They are ; Bhoga Pariksa-mudra (secretary or seal-bearer 
of the Bhoga Pariksa), Srivaisnava-mudra (secretary or scal- 
bearer of the Vaigravas); Sthanapatt mudra (secrctary or 
seal-bearer of the Sthanapati or the manager of the temple); 


Zbid, VI. 1047, 889, 890. 802, S60. Sco helow, 2, v. 
Jbid, V. 1214, 


4 
- 

4 

‘ 


0. Zbid, VI. 1000, 1179. Seo below, s. tv. 
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Katlingimudra (the secretary or the exceutive of Kajinga- 
niyakas ?); Ekakhimudra (2), Vaigpave vehoralu (the exe- 
cutive members of the Vaisnavas); Kaliiga-vehoralw (the 
execntive members of the Kaljinganiayakas?); dcdryulu 
(Vaignava teachers); Sthanapati-vehoralu (the execntive of the 
Sthanapatis ?); Urindyakulu (leaders of the village); Nambya- 
rulu (priests); Dhiipa-paricaralulu (servants employed in con- 
nection with the offering of incence); vadiyedivaru (= vandedi- 
varu, cooks); Madapalivarw (kitchen-establishment); Kos t- 
hkarapamu (accountant of the store-room) ; Bapdaruvarv. 
(employees of the treasury) ; Srikarapamiult (accountants) ; 
Natianudu (choreographers); Sdanwlu (dancers and musicians); 
divyalw (lamp-holders); Maigdpu (watchman); Kopdilarule. 
(conch-blowers); Muangdlikudu (head of the district?); Kaivari 
(person who sings hymns of praise) ; and Mapikéalu (dancing 
girls employed on chores). Besides in the inscriptions we 
come across mention of water-carriers, garland-makers, fly- 
whisk-holders, mirror-holders, door-kecpers, sweepers, 
servants to ornament the floor of the temple with lour or 
lime etc. 


Royal Dondatiuits 


Kings and queens endowed the temples with entire 
villages, which came to be called as dévagrahdras., Some- 
times they endowed them with lands, and such lands were 
called dévadana ov dévadaya lands. Sometiines, specified 
revenue from villages was macdc over to the temples. Besides 
kings and queens, we find dignitaries of state and other rich 
nobility making munificent donations by way of cash, lands 
and kine, for the maintenance of {he-services instituted by 
them. The revenne from all these different sources Was 
generally made over to the temple treasury, which in its 
turn paid for the different services by way of ¢ash or food 
or both to persons who were appointed to perform those 
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services, as per the stipulation of the donors. Services to 
the deity were sold for stipulated amounts, probably fixed 
by the management, and the devotees who offiered these 
services to the god, credited these amounts in kind or cash 
into the temple treasury. In this process, the temple treasury 
was left over with a very good margin of profits, which 
probably were credited to the reserve funds of the templec, 
or invested in the purchase of agricultural lands. Here we 
may refer to a few inscriptions, which illustrate the nature 
of the gifts made to the temples. In S. 1272, Gangamaha- 
devi, wife of Narasimha III, donated the villages of ‘Tand- 
rangi, Mrompara, Pinakrella, Karatamu, Velamgara and 
Ventiagarapalli in thh Erada Vigaya of Kajingadegsa, to god 
Narasimha, for running a number of services, together 
called Ganga-Narasimha bhoja.”3 In S. 1328, Parvati Devi, 
wife of Narasimha IV, bought from the state, the ‘villages 
of Anakapalli, Navulapalli, Pisinikavada, Eduvaka, Nadu- 
manu and Mummadivada in Kalingadégsa, by depositing 300 
madas in the capital treasury (fataks bhanddara) and made 
over these villages to the god of Simhadri, towards the 
daily food-offering of the deity.” In S. 1330, Pratiparjuna, 
the ruler of Oddadi, gifted the village of Cammangi, besides 
some cash and 200 kine, for a number of specified services 
to god Narasimha.’® In S. 1291, Arjunadéva, also a king of 
Oddadi and father of Prataparjuna, gifted as many as 1099 
milch cows to the Simhacalam temple.” Jn S. 1394, 
Purugattama Gajapati made over a revenue of 300 sasukani 
tanileas, due to the Kajinga treasury as révw parvalw bhoga 
surikhamu from the village of Ativaram, to the Simhacalam 


- - 
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temple towards the cost of maintenance of a bhoyae to the 
deity.” Any number of these instances may be quoted. 


We have already discussed the role of the temples in 
the promotion of education, learning and fine arts.” . The 
temple also served as an office of registration, god himself 
being the All-seeing Witness, for all contracts and agree- 
ments of a civil and judicial nature. Besides the several 
clonations made by the devotees being centered on the walls 
and the pillars of the temple, we find even private contracts 
of sale and purchase. and judicial decisions being recorded 
on the available spaces of the temple walls.* The temple 
reclaimect land nnder tanks for cultivation, for which 


purpose it received deposits from devotees.8? 


Section 11: The Matha 


The Matha, as a centre of sacerdotal authority, missio- 
nary activity and religious ceducation played, like the 
temple, a significant role in the social and cultural life of 
Hindu society. The Later Lastcim Ganga and tlie Gajapati 
records refer to the active existence of a number ul Saivu 
and Vaignava mathas at famous religious centres like 
Bhuvanésvar, Puri, Srikurmam, Simhacalam, and also u 
few other places. Woe shall confine our discussion, here, to 
a study of the activitics of the mathas located at the two 
famous Vaignava centres of Simhicalam and Srikgrmam. 
It may be mentioned at the outset, thut jnany of the 
Sanydsins mentioned as mathadhipatis bear the epithet 
Bharati or Tirthe. Bharathi and Tirtha refer to two of 


ee rl ns, 
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the ten orders that arose among the Advaita Sanyasins.3! 
On this basis we have to think that the majority of the 
nathas located at Srikirmam and Simhacalam belonged to 
the advaita or smarlu creed. But it appears that the titles 
Bharati and Tirtha were assumed even by Sanyasins who 
did not belong to the ad»aita order ; thus we find the 
Duvaitla pontiff Narahari bearing the title Tirthu, and all Dvai- 
{as were labelled as Vaignavas. Therefore, it is not possible to 
decide whether a particular head of a mathaw was a follower 
of Sankara or Ramianuja or Madhva on tht basis of tlhe 
titles such as Bharati and T'irtha assumed by them. Atten- 
tion should be drawn to another fact, At the present day, 
in South India, distinction is made between Vrignavas who 
were followers of Riamanuja and Vaignavas who were 
followers of Madhva, the former being called as Srivaigna- 
vas and the later as Madhvas. But the hundreds of ins- 
criptions from Srikurmam and Siihacalam betray no-such 
distinction among the worshippers of Vignu.® We may 
now seek the light that the Ganga and the Gajapati records 
throw in respect of these several Sanydasins and mathadhipalis 
and of the organisation and activities of the mathas headed by 
them. 


i) Narasimha Mcahamunulu or Citsukha Bhattaralka. 


One Narasimha Mahiamunulu, also called Citsukha 
Bhattaraka finds mention in a few inscriptions of the thir- 
teenth century, ranging in date from A. D. 1220 (S. 1142) 
to A. D. 1253 (S. 1175).53 It is not known whether he was 


81. The ten orders of advaita sanydsins are: tirtha, dsrama, vana, 
aranya, giri, parvata, sd gara, sarasvati, bhdrati and puri. See Hist. Dh S, 
11. ii, p. 948. 

82. In an epigraph from Srikirmam, dated S. 1685 (expired), wo 
find the followers of Madhva referred toas Mddhvulu. (SII, V. 1203}, This 
appears to bec the earliest reference in lithic records, to the followers of 
the Dvaita system being called Mdadhvas. 

s3. SIZ, VI. 1167; V. 1275, 1291. 
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connected with any matha as its head or in some other 
capacity. In an epigraph from Srikurmam, dated S. 1175, 
we find him praised as a store-house of learning and spiri- 
tualness and as an ocean of tolerance.” (vidyatapah $srini- 
dhih ksamamvaridhih). 


it) Narahari Tirtha : 


During the reign periods of Bhanudeva JT and Nara- 
simha 11, the religious activities of the Drait« ascetic Naru- 
hari Tirtha loom large in the inscriptions at Simhacalam 
and Srikurmam. In these inscriptions, we find him referred 
to as Naraharitirtha Sripadamulu, Narahari Sricarana and 
Nrharimunih. An epigraph from Srikaurmam, dated S. 1203, 
furnishes a few details regarding his monastic career.” 
‘This record mentions first an ascetic Purugdttama-mahi- 
tirtha, who is represented to have been au incarnation of 
god Vigpnu, and to have composed a commentary which is 
not known from other sources. His pupil was Anandatirtha 
who commented on the Vydasasii/rus in accordance with the 
principles of the Dradta school. He bore the title Bhuga- 
vatpaddacdary«. His pupil was Naraharitirtha, who was a 
governor of the Kalinga country. He built a shrine of 
Yogananda Narasimha in front of the temple of Srikgrmam. 
11 is claimed that as governor of Kalinga, he defended 
Sriknrmam against an attack of the Sabaras.&” 


Among the Vaignava or Madhva teachers named in 
the inscription, Purugottama-mahatirtha is not mentioned 
in the lists of the Miadhva teachers preserved in the 
Mathas, which begin with Anandatirtha. The Madhvavijaya 
of Nirisyanapanditw mentions as the spiritual guru of 
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Anandatirtha a certain Acyutapréksacarya, who had the 
surname of Purugottamatirtha, by which he is referred 
to in the inscription.” Anandatirtha is known by 
three other names, viz., Pirnaprajra, Madhvacarya, and 
Madhyamandara. Another record from Srikirmam, dated 
S. 1215, also mentions that Naraharitirtha was the disciple 
of Anandatirtha.®® 


Naraharitirtha was the third in the pontifical line of 
Draita pontiffs, commencing from Anandatirtha. His imme- 
diate predecessor was Padmanabhatirtha. Narahariyatistolra 
professes to give full details of the life of Naraharitirtha.®® 
Narahari was presumably a native of the Telugu country. 
In his pi/rvasrama, he was known as Samagatri. He belong- 
ed to a hereditary family of ministers of the Eastern Ganga 
monarchs. Simagastri and his fathor, were both ministers 
under the Eastern Ganga rulers." Anandatirtha, on his 
way back to the south from Badrinath, visited Kalinga. In 
Kalinga, he defeated one S5bhanabhatta, an advaitin, in 
religious polemics. After his defeat, Sobhanabhatta took 
holy orders and became a disciple of Anandatirtha under 
the name Padmanabhatirtha. Samaiasagtri, who was also a 
great advaitin, got pricked at the defeat of Sobhanabhatta, 
and himself entered into a religious argument with Anauda- 
tirtha. Like Sobhanabhatta, he also lost in the argument, 
took to sanydasa, and became a disciple of Anandatirtha 
under the name Naraharitirtha. Both Padmangibhatirtha 
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and Naraharitirtha followed Anandatirtha to Udipi, the 
headquarters of the Dvait«a Pontificate. A short while 
after the departure of Naraharitirtha from Kajinga, the 
ruler of Kalinga passed away leaving a boy to succeed him. 
Anandatirtha directed Naraharitirtha to proceed to Kalinga 
and to act as regent to the boy-king, until he came of age.?! 
When the boy came of age and succeeded to the throne, 
Naraharitirtha was to retire to Udipi, having secured from 
the king the exquisite idols of Srirama and his consort Siti, 
which were preserved in the treasury of the Ganga 
monarchs. 


Whatever might have been the duration of Narahari- 
tirthas’s regency and ministership in the Ganga court. over 
which different views have been expressed, the inscriptions 
attest to his presence and religious activitles in Kalinga 
from S. 1186 to S. 1215.°° Himself being a statc officer of 
high authority, and with an assured royal patronage, Nara- 
haritirtha would have found his job of religious preaching 
and propogation easy and highly rewarding in terms of 
winning a large number of people for his creed. A record 
from Srikarmam, dated S. 1193, specifically mentions that 
he was a protege and am old or veteran minister of Bhanu- 
déva T (mmudusali saciv@...... Narahari Sri Bhanudéva- 
griluh).?? The inscriptions speak, in no uncertain terms, 
of the beneficent influence and authority that Naraharimnni 
wielded in sacerdotal matters, both the nobles and the 
commoners considering him as their mentor in matters reli- 
gious and spiritual. The saint appears to have inculcated 


a sense of devotion for god among the folk more by his acts 
> 
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of faith than by his words. Thus two inscriptions, ‘both 
dated in S. 1186, one in Sanskrt and the other a Telugu ver- 
sion of it, record that Naraharitirtha deposited 3 maids in 
the temple treasury at Srikirmam to feed Brahmanas on 
the Srijayanti (i.e., Krgsnagstami) day, in order that Deévaki 
Devi, the Mother, may easily deliver the Divine Child. In 
S. 1203, he built a temple of Yogananda Narasimba in front 
of the temple at Srikirmam. In S. 1215, he installed the 
idols of Rama, Sita and Lakgmana on the premises of Sri- 
kirmanatha temple. In S. 1215, he made arrangements 
for the maintenance of a perpetual lamp in the Simhacalam 
temple, seeking health, renown and picty.°° Jn S. 1215, he 
invested 5 mdgas in the temple treasury at Srikirmam for 
the abhiséha and paficamrtaw of the processional deity, amd 
for the food-offering of the deity, on Risabha Sulla Piirpima, 
Jyestha naksalru, every year.” These great acts of faith, 
performed by an eminent soul like Naraharimuni, should 
have inspired and persuaded many a lay devotee to perform 
similar acts of faith. We have a few instances, where people 
have performed an act of piety or charity under advice and 
guidance from Naraharitirtha.°® Thus a record from Simhi- 
calam, dated S. 1214, mentions that as per the wish or advice 
of Nrharimuni (Nrharimuni manahpiurvam), king Arjuna of 
Odgdadi, had donated a perpetual lamp to commemorate 
the memory of his deceased brother Annamarajn.® 
Another record from the same place states that under 
arrangements made by Naraharitirtha, prince Jayanta, son 
of Arjuna, the ruler of Ojdadi, gifted a garden for obtaining 
flowers for the daily worship of god Narasimha °° These 
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two records point out that Naraharitirtha was a preccptor to 
the royal family of Oddadi, and that his influence in that 
kingdom, as elsewhere in Kalinga, was prominent, 


Saints and abbots like Naraharictirtha appear to have 
been sometimes commissioned by rulers to supervise temple 
administration. ‘Thus a record from Srikirmam, dated 
S. 1193, states that on orders from Bhanudeéva I (Svirira 
Bhanudévajniayd), Narahari Sricarana appointed 15 Vaignu- 
vanayakas, mentioned by their name and gotr«, to accomp- 
lish all the works connected with the deity, in association 
with the 30 Vaignavanigyakas who were already in the 
service of the temple.” ‘These Vaignavanavakas were 
given shares in the Khonna village. which Naraharitirtha 
gifted to the deity for the prosperity of king Bhinudéva. 
‘Ie same record says that the sain also resuscitated tlhe 
village of Kudupi, which had been deserted, and made 
arrangements for the revenue from the village to be paid to 
the temple treasury. ‘In this connection, we may refer to 
another saint, Vasudévavatindra. who made simialr arrang- 
iments for the administration of the temple at Sriktrmam, 
during the time of Bhianucdéva Vs grandfather. Anivanka 
Bhima ITI. In +, this saint appointed 30 Vaigpnava 
Brihmanas to attend to all the duties connected with the 
deity ; and these Brihmanas, towards their maintenance, 
were given shares in the village of Ippili.!P® Tt appears to 
lave been a general practice with the Later Eastern Ganga 
rulers to appoint, as far as possible, men of holy orders to 
he in over-all charge of temple administration, and we shall 
presently refer to a few more instances of such appointment. 


re 
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Naraharitirtha appears to have established a monastery 
at Simhacalam; for, a record from that place, dated S. 1295, 
mentions once Jagannathatirtha Sripadalu, as of the Narahari 
matha.! Evidently, Jagannathatirtha Sripadalu was the 
head of the Narahari matha in S. 1295. We cannot defini- 
tely say whether Jagannathatirtha was a disciple of Nara- 
haritirtha or not,.for a long gap of time separates the two. 


The Ganga and the Gajapati records speak little of the 
intellectual efforts of Naraharitirtha, as a philosopher, 
writer and as the leader of one of the main schools of Hindu 
philosophical thought. No less than 15 works huve been 
ascribed to Narahari, of which only two are available in 
mannscript.! 


11) Varadagiri Sripadamuln 


In a few inscriptions from Simhjicalam, ranging in date 
from S. 1220 to S. 1236, we come across mention of 
Varadagiri Sripidamulu and his disciples. An epigraph, 
dated S. 1220 mentions that one Brihmanadasa made provi- 
sion for the daily food-offering of the deity, and stipulated 
that the monastic disciples of Varadagirimuni should partake 
of the offering.’ A record dated S. 1221, the 25th regual 
year of Narasimha. IT, describes Varadangiri Sripidanulu as 
a moon that swells the ocean of Paramahuahsas (Srijmut 
paramahamsabdhi parivrddhi sudhakarah) and as the best 


among saints.!%° 


In the record, we find Varadagiri making 
provision for a group of singers. The record also mentions 
one Jnanananda Bhattarako as the chief disciple (prasigyulu) 


of Varadagiri. Akhandananda Sripadalu is mentioned 
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as another disciple of Varadagiri,!” and in a record dated 
S. 1236, we find him arranging the purchase of a flower 
garden, which was to be gifted to the temple. In the 
inscriptions. we come across many instances of these saints 
acting as liaisons or anusandhatas, between devotees’ and 
sellers, in the purchase of items of donation to the temple. 
Probably people were confident that these, men of holy 
orders will impartially arrange the sale and purchase of these 
items of donation. Two epigraphs cated S. 1228 and S. 1229, 
respectively, mention Varadagiri Sripadamulu ax the Bhoga 


Parikga of Simnmhadri.?* 


iv) Naresimhabharat Sripadals nd his disciples : 


Another saint of prominence whom we come across in 
the inscriptions from Simhacalam and Srikirmam is one 
Navrasimhabharati Sripadalu. Inscriptions of Narasimha- 
bhirati and his disciples range in cdlated ‘from S. 1274 to 
S$. 1346. Narasimliabharati seems to have originally belong- 
ed to Puri, for a record dated S. 1278 from Simhicalam 
refers to him as Narasimhabharati Sripadalau of Sripuru- 
sottam or Puri. In this record. we find Narasimnhabhi- 
rati and his disciple Narasimhagiri Sripadalu providing 
themselves for their daily food from the temple (kitchen), 
by investing in the temple treasury 21 magas and 1 mada 
respectively. Tt may he mentioned here, that as these men 
of holy orders had no homes of their own, or the means by 
which they could prepare their food, the temple appears to 
have supplied them with their daily food, on a certain 
amount being invested by them in the temple treasury. 


Having come to Sihhacalam from Puri, in the course 
of a few years, Narasimhabharati succeded in establishing 
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two mathas, one at Simhicalam and the other at Srikir- 
mam, with himself as their head. In S. 1274, we find 
Narasimhabharati, as the abbot of the monastery founded by 
him at Srikirmam, issuing an edict to all his disciples that 
they do not have the right and title to alienate the proper- 
ties of the matha, which consisted of lands in the villages 
of Paficaiamu and Toramu, gifted by the king, and other 
tracts, and the provisions of the matha like salt etc. The 
disciples were entitled to the usufruct of the assets of the 
matha, without any right of disposal. Whoever among his 
disciples violates this injunction, were to be expelled from 
the assembly (of disciples), and the Vaisnava Mahajanis 
were to see that this order was put into execution (madiyu 
sSisyah prasisydva matkritimanyatha yé karisyants té sarvé 
parisadbahya iti-ayamarthastu Srivaisnavamahajanat samrak- 
saniyak).13! In S, 1280, Narasimhabharati issued a similar 
Bull in Telugu, to all his disciples at the maths of Simha- 
calam.3? Tt says that the properties of this matha consisted 
of a garden and agricultural farms at Kasimkota and 
Odgdadi. These two records indicate that the mathas found 
the patronage of the rulers and other nobility and were 
handsomely endowed by them with lands etc, for their 
maintenance. 


Like Narahartirtha, we find Narasimhabhijirati also 
setting an example to the people in religious devotion by 
his acts of faith, such as providing for the ndamasanhkirtana 
of the god, maklng provision for the yajaopaviius or 
sacred threads for the deity etc. 


¢ 
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Three epigraphs from Simhicalam make reference Lo 
Visudeéva Bhirati, a disciple of Narasimha Bharati, who 
appears to have succeeded his teacher as the abbot. 1° 


Like Varadagiri Sripadamulu, referred to above, 
Narasimha Bharati also acted aus the Bhoga Pariksga (Execu- 
tive Officer or Superintendent of Temple Services) of Simha- 
calam temple, for some time. A reeord from Simhacalam, 
dated S. 1281, mentions that in his capacity as Bhoga 
Parikga he appointed in the vacancy created by the death 
of a temple servant, the daughter of that deceased temple 


servant. 11° 


v) VijRdanasdagarmaoant Sripadale 

Vijnanasagarmavani Sripadalu is mentioned in four 
inscriptions from Simhiacalam, all of them dated S. 1311,” 
In all these inscriptions, he is spoken of as the liaison or 
agent who purchascd parts of an ayrwhara called Pinagandi, 
on behalf of some royal connections, for the purpose of dona- 
ting them to the temple for the maintenance of certain 
services. It is probable that Vijjanusagara was a spiritual 
mentor of the royal family. 
vi) Késauva Bharati 

Keégava Bharati is mentioned in two inscriptions from 
Simhhacalam, dated S. 1310 and 1315 respectively.” Tn che 
first inscription, he is mentioned as the agent who purchased 


a garden land for donation to the temple by Ambika Devi, 
a daughter of Lakkamadérvi, and the rnler of Klamaneci. 


vii) Other Holy Men 
Of a few other holy men, the records furnish us with 
no details except their names. An epigraph from Srikirmam, 
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dated S. 1182, refers to one Jyotirmuni, described as the 
best among saints (munivaratilaka).1? From two Simhacalam 
records, dated S. 1278 and 1280, we learn respectively of one 
Go palamuni, and another Pi ndiko mamuni.!2° ` 


These men of holy orders should not be considered as 
mere recluses or anchorites, who shunned the world and the 
people. In fact, the saint in India is expected not to 
witdraw into a shell, but, in a spirit of detachment, to 
guide the people in the path of dharma, and to shoulder 
even temporal responsibilities, if it becomes necessary to 
uphold religion’ and protect the social order. In medieval 
times, we have got the classic example of Vidyaranya, the 
head of the monastery at Srngeri, but for whose vision ancl 
timely efforts in the temporal sphere by way of laying the 
foundations of the Vijayanagar empire, the course of 
Hinduism in South India would have been entirely different. 
We have seen how Naraharitirtha, though he had taken to 
the holy orders, in the hour of need, came back as a 
minister and managed the affairs of the kingdom till the 
boy-king, Bhanudéva, came of age; and that he was a 
sanydasi did not deter him from wielding the sword, when 
it became necessary to protect the dharma?! 
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Territorial Connotation of the word Kalinga, under the Later 
Eastern Gangas and the Gajapatis. 


There has been much discussion among scholars on the 
territorial connotation and extent of the words Ka /inga, Tri- 
halinga, Triliiga etc. Some of these discussions were under- 
taken by scholars at a time when there was a clamour for 
the creation of a separate state of Orissa in the twenties of 
this century, and scholars who could not overcome their 
linguistic affinities, subjected historical truth to parochial 
affinities, especially when it referred to border arcas like the 
Kalinga. Tu these discussions, we find statements such as, 
‘Tt is also quite possible that portions of the Telugu 
speaking districts to the north of the Delta of the Godi- 
vari were originally Oriya-speaking districts.” and, “Origin- 
ally the Andhra country seems to have lain to the south 
of the Clodavari, though the ‘Telugu language has now 
crept up northwords along the coast in the Vizagapatam 
district.” 


Epigraphical and literary evidence points ont, that 
in ancient and medieval times, Kalinga, whether it was a 
part of Andhra or Orissa, always remained a separate poli- 


1. Banerji, HOO, I, p. 1. 

2. Jbid, p. 3. Hore the discussion is contined to the territorial connota- 
tion and extent of the word Ka[{inga or Trikalinga during the times of the 
Gangas and the Gajapatis. For a summary and discussion of the differont 
views on the utorritorial connotation of ihe words Kalinga, Trikaliniga, 
Triliniga, etc, see Acaryn. P. “Trilinga. Trikalinga, Kalinga, Odra. 
Utkala.” OZ RJ. I, pp- 73-92. 
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tical entity. The internal evidence of the inscriptions of 
the Later Eastern Gangas and. the Gajapatis, available from 
the temples at Simhacalam, Mukhalingam, Srikirmam and 
Narayapapuram? points out that during the rule of these 
dynasties, the land between the Mahéndra hill and Simha- 
calam, comprising of the present-day districts of Vigakha- 
patnam and Srikakujam in Andhra Pradesh and the southern 
half of the Ganjam district in Orissa was referred to as 
Kalingadésa, Kajingamandala, Kajingavisaya, Trikalinga etc,? 
and the language of the people in this region was Telugu. All 
lithic records of the Later Eastern Gangas in this arca, 
numbering nearly a thousand and extending in time over a 
period of 400 years, with the rare exception of a few in 
Oriya, are in the Telugu language and the Véngi seript. The 
inscriptions, nearly all of them donative in nature, were 
caused to be written in Telugu, because that was the verna- 
cular of the people living in that area, and probably also of 
the rulers; and we find most of these ‘Telugu inscriptions 
preceded by epitomised Sanskpt versions, because Sanskrt 
was the national language of Hindu India. Donative inscrip- 
tions were generally written in the vernacular (desablasd), 
in order to make the people of the region easily understand 
the purport of the record; that is why, even in. Sanskrt 
charters, we find the boundaries mentioned in the vernacu- 
lav. The purpose of mentioning the boundaries in the 
vernacular of the region has been well expressed in an 
inscription of Allaya Véma Reddi, when it says, asya 
gramasya simanodiksusarvasw cakramalt sarvesam supru- 
bodhaya likhyanté desabhasaya (In order that all may under- 
stand, the boundaries of this .village, in all the directions, 


are being written, in order, in the language of the region).® 


3. SII, Vols. V, VI and X. 
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An inscription of Cagi Ganapaya Maharaju, from Amaravati,. 
dated S. 1148, also says, adhun@ spastarthem Andhra 
bhasa yocyaté (Now for clarity’s sake, in the Andhra 
language).® 


Jt is only with the advent of the Siiryavamga CGnjapatis, 
we find Oriya given some prominenes in the inscriptions of 
this areca. R. Suarahmanyam aptly remarks: “No doubt 
astern Ganga monarchs brought Orissa fame and renown 
hy making it the home of Gods honoured all over India; but 
then it formed only a part of Andhra, where as under the 
CGajapatis coastal Andhra in its turn became an integral part 
of Orissa.”?” Thus the internal evidence of the inscriptions 
clearly points out that whatever might be the territorial 
connotation of the term Kafiiga prior to the sixth 
century A. D. from then onwards, it referred only to 
the Telugu-speaking region, ruled over by the Eastern 
Cangas. and extending from the Mahéndragiri in the 
north to the Godavari in the sonth, and from the Eastern 
Chats in the west to the Bay of Bengal in the cast. To 
put it in the words of D. C. Sircar. ©“ In the early medieval 
period, it is only the kingdom of these Early Eastern 
Gangas that was exclusively known as Kajinga, hecanse, as 
will be seen below, the kingdoms in the Ganjam-Puri- 
Cuttack region assumed different names such Kongoda, 
Tosali, Udra ete, since the latter part of the sixth century 
A. D. But the old name did not get time enough to become 
popular again as the successors of Anantavarma Codaganga 
soon transferred their capital to the Cuttack District 
(Orissa) faraway from the Srikikulam region that liad 
become famous nnder the name Kalinga during the many 
centuries’ rule of Early Eastern GagaS.........cereccccccccriciirres 
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The mother-tongue of the imperial Gangas was originally 
Telugu. This is clearly indicated not only by the great 
part Telugu plays even in their later documents but also 
by the popularity of the names like Aniyankabhima which 
was later Sankritised as Anangabhima through the inter- 
mediate form of Anankabhima. After the transference of 
their capital to the heart of Orissa, the Imperial Gangas 
began to be Oriyas ; but most of their matrimonial alliances 
were still contracted with South Indian royal families and 
a large number of their officials and proteges were South 
Indians.” “ 


The Later Eastern Ganga records also make it clear 
that Kalinga and Trikalinga refer to one and the saince 
region, of which Kalinganagara (modern Mukhalingam, 
Srikakulam District) was the capital. Thus in reference to 
the location of the Madbhukésvara temple at Kalinganagarun, 
we get the following expressions : 


Kalingavaninagaré Sriman= Madhukésvaraya Sarvayu.? 
Trikalingavaninagaré Sriman= Madhnukésvaraya,!® etc. 
From early times, the country from Maheéndragiri 
down towards the south upto the Godavari had been consi- 
dered as a part of the Telugu land (Trilinga). The Brah- 
manda Purana says : 
Srisaila-Bhima-Kalésa Mahéndragiri samyutam 


Tatalaprabhrtiksétram Trilingamiti visrutam. 


An inscription of Rajendra Coda II of Velaniadu, dated 


8. Sircar. D. C, Studies in the Geography of Ancient and Medieval 
India, pp. 136-137 ; also JIH, XXXIV, p. 265. 


9. SIZ, V. 1039. 


10. Jhid, ¥. 1101. For more details see nbove pp. 116-117. 
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$. 1091, says + 


Pirvambonidht Kalahasti sikhari $sriman= Mahéndracata 
Srisailar-= valayikrla Andhra vigsayam. 


Bishop Caldwell notes: ““Taranatha, repeatedly designates 
the Telugu country Trilinga und ‘describes Kalingu as a por- 
tion of Trilinjga and Kalingapura as its capital.”” Tara- 
natha’s Tibetan history of the propogation of Buddhism in 
India. was written in 1578 A. D. 


It should also be noted that Anantavarma Codaganga, 
who had the title Trikajingadhipati, defines the limits of his 
kingdom, when he says that to his west was the ruler of 
Utkala, and to his east the ruler of Vangi.3 


Telugu literary evidence takes down the southern limit 
of Kajinga upto the Godavari. Maficana, a poet of the 
thirteenth century in his Kéyirabahucaritr« and Tenali 
Rimakrsna, a poet of the sixteenth century, in his Papdu- 
rangamahatmyam mention Piithapuram (Eust Godavari 
District) as included in Kalinga. 


11. EZ, XXX, Part. ViIT, as quoted in fswara Dutt, I@AP, p. 28. 

12. Caldwell, Compurative Qrammar, p. 28, n. 15. 

13. KDC, App, pp. 71-72, “Korni Plates of Ananiavarmse C6odu- 
ganiga, S. 1034”. 
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The Authorship of the Sarasvativilasa.! 


The authorship of the Sarasvativilasa is disputed between 
Pratiaparudra Gajapati and his court poet and protege Lolla 
Laksmidhara. The former’s authorship is disputed on the 
following grounds : 


i] The customary eulogy which rofers to the abilities 
and attainments of the author, in the introductory portion 
of the work, “is too much overdone to be within the 
permitted bounds of self-laudation.”’” and betrays it to be 
the work of some court-poet praising to please his king 
and patron. 


11) The author of the work comes out with the truth, 
when he tries to defend this incongruity of too much self- 
praise, by saying that “ the describer and the described, 
even thongh they are identical, they can be treated as 
different on the basis of difference in attitude (avasthia bhe- 
déna)”’?3 asa poet and as a& Critic. 


iii) The author blurts out the truth, when he trices 
to explain the reason why in the Sarasvativilasa the Vyauvaha- 
rakdnda was dealt with first, instead of the Acarakanda, con- 
trary to the established practice of the Dharmasaqsira texts. 
It is said that Vyavahara was taken first, because king 


1. For & detailed discussion of the authorship of the Sdrasvativildsa, 
see Subrahmanyam. R, The S{ryavamsi Gajapatis of Orissa, 177-180; 
Prabhakara Sastri. V in KDC, Appendix, p. 97ff ; Gode. P. K. “Authorship 
of Sarasvativilisa ’, Studies sn Indian Literary History, I, pp. 423-424. 

2. Subrnhmanyam,. Opn. Cif. 178. 

3. SF, p. 11; Subrahmanyam, Op. Cit, p. 179. 
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Vira-Rudra desired it to be done first? This statement 
hetrays that the author of the work is different from king 
Vira-Rudra, i. e., Pratiparudra Gajapati. 


The real author of the work is taken io be Lolla 
Lakgmidhara, a Telugu Brahmana of Haritasa yoira« and 
Apastamba sirilr«. He was a court-poet of Prataparudra 
Gajapati, who moved over to Krgnadévaraya’s court, after 
the latter’s conquest of the Gajapati. The grounds that 
support Lakgmidhara’s authorship of the Sarasvativildarsa are: 


i) The introductory slokas of Lakgsmidhara’s commen- 
tary on Saundaryalahari bear close resemblance to those of 
vhe Sarasvativilasa. 

ii) In the colophon at the end of the commentary on 
the Saundaryalahari, Lakgmidhara claims the authorship of 
the Sarasvativilasa for himself. 


iii) Décayamatya, the assistant of Nadendla Gopn 
Mantri, the ruler of Kondavidu under Krgnadévaraya, and 
the anthor of a commentary on the Mahimndastava Pancika, 
also says that Lakgmidhara was the author of the Sarasvati- 


vilasa. 
APPENDIX fl 


Rarly Eastern Ganga Rulers known from their copper-plate 
charters. 


(N. B.: The figures in tho brackets indicate the years of the Ganga era in 
whieh tho rulers issued the chartors. To get the years in A. D. 
wo have to add 498 to the Ganga year.) 

Indravarma 1 (39) ; Mahasamantavarma (64); Hasti- 
varma (79, 80); Indravarma II (87,91): Tndravarma IIT 
alias Gunarpnava (128, 137, 154); Devendravarma f (183, 
184, 195); Anantavarma I (204); Nandavarma (221) ; 


4. SF,p. In. 
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Deévandravarma IL;(251, 251); Rajendravarma I; Ananta- 
varma II (304) ; JDeévendranarma III (306, 308, 310); 
Rajendravarma ITI (314, 342) ; Satyavarma (351) ; Ananta- 
varma III (358) ; Bhiupéndravarma ; Devendravarma IV 
(397) ; Kamarnava I ; Vajrahastadéva II Anantavarma (500); 
Deavendravarma IV (520); Madhukamarnava (528) - father of 
Vajrahasta III, who is reckoned as the first ruler of the line 
of the Later Eastern Gangas. 


APPENDIX IV-a 


Genealogy of the Later Eastern Gangas (Earlier Accounl), 
according to the charters of Vujrahasia 111. 


{N. B.: Tho figures in the brackets indicato tho regnal years of the rulers). 


4 1. Gunamaharnava 
I 
2. Vajrahasta I (44) 
I 
if I I 


3. Gungdama I (3) 4. Kimarnaval (35) 5. Vinayaditya (3) 


I. 
6. Vajrahasta II Aniyanka Bhima (35) 
. I . 
I I 
7. Kamarnava JI 8. Gundama If (3) 9. Madhukamar- 
(9 months) pava .I (19) 


10. Vajrahasta III (First ainong the Later Bastern Gangus.) 
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APPENDIX VI-b 


Genealogy of the Later Bastern Cangas (Later Account), uccord- 
ing to the charters of Anantavarma Codaqanga. 


(N. B.: ‘The figures in the brackets indicate tho regnal veurs of the rulers.) 


J. Virasimnmha 


1 
1 I I 1 
2. Kamar- 3. Dianarpnava Gunarnava AMarasimha Vajra- 
nava {[ (36) (40) hasta 
I 
+. Kamarnpnava LI (50) 
1 
5. Ranirnava (5) 
I 
I I 
6. Vajrabasta II (15) 7. Kamarnava III (16) 
I 
8. Gunarnava 1H (27) 
I 
I I I r I 
9. Potankuga ? 11. Gupngama (17) 12. Kamar- 13. Vina- 
(15) I pava IV vaditya 
(25) (3) 
10. Kalingalankusa T 
I 
4. Vajrahasta IV (35) 
I 
F I by second wile I 


15. Kiamarpnava V 16. Gundama 17. Madhukamarnava Vl 
(9 months) HL (3) (17) ` I 
1S. Vajrahasta V (33) 
{Vajrahastu 111, No. 10 in App. IV-a). 
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Sama Sastri (Narahari Tirtha), 354 
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Ganga, 54, 73, 80 

Sangita-SdryOdaya, 50n 

Sagnivaru (the guild of), 260-261 

Sanivaru or Sanulu, 303-305 326 

Sankara, 352 
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Sharqui Mahmud Shiw, 42 
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Singana, Madiki, 13, 14 
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Somanétha Palkuriki, 131 
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23 27n 28n, 29, 31n, 33n, 35n, 36, 
38n, 40nn. 79. Sin, 84n, 87n, 111, 
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198n, 223, 225n, 224n, 225n, 236n, 
237n, 239n, 297n, 298, 298n, 300 
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kita, 84n 

Srikaku]esvara, temple of, 344-345 

Srinatha, 288 ;- cd fus of , 24 

Srinivasa Aiyangar. C. R, 250 

Strange, Sir Thomas, 11 

Subba Rao. R, 2, 4, 28n, 30n, 41n, 42n 

Subrahmanyam R. 3, 4, 11, 46n, 47n, 
49n. 50n, 52n, 64, 64n, 365, 365n, 
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Sultans of Bengal, 32, 33, 34 

Surabhis, of Janta(u})runadu, 137, 
299 
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Tamme, Pisapati, 300 

Tammana, 328, 

Taradévi. 39, 157 

Tarana tha, 367 

Tdardkabrahmardjiyamu, din 

Tdarikh - { - Firishtd (Gulshdn-i-Ibra 
him? ), 19 ହା 

Tdarikh-i-Firtdz Shahi (Barani), 20, 77 

Tarihi -Firdz Shahi (Afif). 20 

Tarikh-i-Mubdrak Shahi, 20, 77 

Tattva Praoka gar, 27" 

Taxes 201-205 
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to, 349-351. 
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Tirumala (Rautacaya), 50 
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Traditional Accounts, 22-25 

Trikalinga, 82 

Tughril - i - Tughan Khan, 33, 34, 150 

Tughluqs 35 
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Urivaru (the Guild of}, 227-231, 345 
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Varnitakas, 299 
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Velamas (Récerla), 36, 38, 39, 44 278 

Velanati Colas, 31 32, 83. 84 

Vellama mba, 66, 67, 68 

VelugO tivari Vas dvali, 38 
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51n, 64, 87 195, 268n, 269n, 274n, 
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Venkata Rao. N, 14 

Venkatnrangayya Vangolu, 63, 63n 

Vennela- Vésarvi, 18 

Vidyadhara Singh, 63. 64 

Vidyadhara, Srikarma, 50n, 51 

Vidyarrnya, 36 362 
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Vijayanagar(a), 36, 39. 42, 43, 43n, 
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Vijayanagarada Sa mrdjyavu, 25 
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